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A N C I . E N T 

AND 

Modern History. 

CHAP. CI. 

OFCharles V. and Francis I. till the Elec- 
tion of Charles to the Empire in 1519. 
Of the Emperor Maximilian's Project to 
get himfelf elected ,Popc. Of the Battle of 
Marignak. 



AT the time that Charles V. came to the 
pofleffion of the imperial throne, the 
empire was no longer at the difpofal of 
the popes, as it formerly had been, and the 
emperors had relinquifhcd their claims upon 
Rome. Thefe reciprocal pretenfions refemblcd 
the empty titles of king of France, which thj 
Engliih monarchs ftill continue to affumc, an! 
of king of Navarre, which is ftill retained by 
the king of France. 

The parties of the Guclphs and Gibell'nLS 

were almoft entirely forgotten. Maximilian had 

Vol, IV. B ac- 



a Or CHARLES V. 

acquired only a few towns in Italy, which he 
had taken from the Venetians in confequencc 
of his fucccfs in the league of Cambray ; but 
he fell upon a new method of bringing both 
Rome aftd Italy under the dominion of the 
emperors j which was, to get himfelf elefted pope 
after the death of Julius IL as he was become a 
widower by the death of his wife, who was 
daughter to Galeas Maria Sforza, duke of Mi- 
lan. There are ftill to be feen two Ict- 
■^^^^ ters, written with his own hand ; one 
to his daughter Margaret, governante of the 
Low .Countries, and the other to the lord of 
Chicvres, fully difplaying this intention. 

Who can tell what might have happened, if 
the imperial and pontifical crowns had been both 
placed on one bead * i The fyftem of Europe 

would 



• Had Maximilian been eleAed pope, be would have re* 
^gned the imperial crown to hit grandfon Charles, at we 
learn from his own letter to his daughter Margaret, due* 
•chefs dowager of Savoy, and governante of the Low Coun- 
tries. As the letter is curious and charaderiftic, we (hall 
endeavour to tranflate it for the reader*s amufement, from 
the barbarous French in which it is written. 

*' Moft dear, and moft beloved daughter^ I have re- 
ceived the advice you fent me by Goillain Pingun, our 
wardrobe-keeper \ an advice on which we have (liU more 
maturely deliberated, and we find no good reafon why we 
Ihould marry downright ; but we have carried our delibe- 
ration, and will Ail| further, being refolved never more to 
cohabit with a naked woman. 

" And we to-morrow fend biihop Gurck to Rome, to the 
pope, that fume means may be found to agree with him, that 
\\^ (hall take us as his coadjutor, in order, that after hit 
death, we may be aifured of the papacy, and become a 
|)nei% and after be a faint ; and after my death you will 

of 
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would have undergone great changes, as it did» 
though in a different manner, under Charles V . 



«f neceflity be conftrained to pay me adoritiooy of which 
I fliall be very proud. 

** On this fubjea I fent a meflenger to the king of Arra- 
f on, to defire he would help me to accompli/h this aim ^ 
which be is content to do, on cohdition that I refign the 
empire to onr common grandchild Charles, with which I 
am content alfo. 

*' The people and nobility of Rome have made an al- 
liance agalnft the French and Spaniards, and are twenty 
tbonfiind fighting men ; and they have aflfured me they will 
be for as, in order to make me a pope, on account of my 
ibition, and Mi being of the empire of Germany, and they 
will have neither Frenchman nor Arragonefe, nor even a 
Venetian. 

'* I likewife begin to canvafs among the cardinals, with 
whom two or three hundred thoufand ducats would do me 
great fervice, coniidering the partiality which is already 
betwjzt us. 

*' The king of Arragon has given his ambaiTador to un- 
derftand, that he will lay his commands upon the Spani(h 
cardinals, to facilitate our election to the papacy. 

*' I beg you will keep this affair a little while fecret $ 
though in a few days I am afraid every body will know of 
It ; for it is hardly pofllble to tranfad fuch a great affair 
with fecrecy, in which fo nuny people are concerned, and 
fo much money, intereft, and canvaffmg: required. Adieu. 
Given under the hand of your good father, Maximilianus, 
future pope ; the i8th day of 5(eptember. 

'' The pope has ftill his double tertian, and cannot live 
much longer. 

** To my good daughter, the archdutchefs of Auflria, 
dowager of Savoy, tec, to be delivered into her own 
hands." 

In order to bribe the cardinals, Maximilian had nego- 
tiated a loan from the famous rioh merchants of Augfburg:, 
called the Fuggcrs, or rather Fouckars, to whom he was 
to have pawned the imperial ornaments, and made over 
one third of the papal revenues, until they (hould have 
been reimburfed. 

B 2 At 



4 Of CHARLES V. 

^ Immcdiatdy upon the death of Max* 
5 imilian^ when the affair of indulgen* 
cics, and Luther's fchifm, began to divide 
Germany, Francis I. king of France, and 
Charles of Auftria, king of Spain, of the Two 
Sicilies, and Navarre, and fovereign of the fc- 
vcntecn provinces of the Low Country, openly 
canvall'cd for the empire, at the time when 
Germany, threatened with an invafion from 
the Turk, flood in need of fuch a chief as Fran- 
cis, or Charles of Auftria. The imperial 
crown had never before been difputed by fuch 
potent princes. Francis L who was elder 
than his competitor by five years, feemed the 
moft deferving of it, by the great adlions which 
he had lately performed. 

Immediately after his acccflion to the crow|i 
of France, in 15 15, the republic of Genoa had, 
thiougb the cabals of its own citizens, put it- 
ielf again under the French dominion ; upon 
which Francis haftcncd into Italy, as his pre- 
deceflbrs had done. 

The firft thing to be done was to conquer 
Milan, which had been loft by Lewis XII. and 
ivrcft it again from the unfortunate family of 
the Sforzas. In this enterprise he was joined 
b V the Venetians, who wanted to recover Verona, 
which had been taken from them by Maximi- 
lian j and he had againft him pope Leo X. an 
a£bve and intriguing man, and the emperor 
Maximilian, now worn out with age, and in- 
capable of doing any thing : but his moft dan- 
gerous opponents were the Swifs, who were 
alviays at enmity with France, fince their dif- 
piitcs with Lewis XII. and continually fpirited 
tip by Matthew Schaner, cardinal of &ion, and 

who 
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who at that time took the title of defenders of 
the pontifFs, and proteftors of the Italian 
princes ; titles which had for above ten years 
been more than fmaginary. 

The king, while he was marching towards 
Milan, continued to amufe them with ncgocia- 
tions; and the cardinal of Sion, on his fide, who 
had taught this nation the arts of diflimulation 
anJ deceit, amufed the king with vain promifes, 
till the Swifs,' having certain advice of the arrival 
of the military cheft, thought they might at 
one ftroke make themfelvcs mafters of this trea- 
furc and the king's perfon, and deliver Italy 
from its fears. 

Accordingly five and twenty thoufand . 
Swifs, wearine St. Peter's key as a badge ^ 5 
on theirfhouiders andbre;jfts, and armed, part of 
them with the long fpears already mentioned, 
and part whh the large two handled fwords, 
fell fuddeRly, with a great cry, upon the 
king's camp at Marignan. This was the moft 
obltinate and bloody battle that had ever been 
fought in Italy. The PVench and Sv;ifs, con- 
founded with each other amidft the darkncfs of 
the night, waited for day-light to renew the 
combat. We know that the king flept uprn 
the breech of a cannon, within fifty paces of 
one of the enemy's battalions. In this batilc 
the Swifs always attacked, and the French 
flood upon the defenfive ; which is in my opi- 
nion a fufficient proof, that the French may, on 
fomeoccaf]ons,be pofTeflfed ofthatpaf&ve courage 
which is fometimes as necefl'ary as the impetuous 



* See the preceding chapter. 
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ardour by which they arc generally diftinguiih* 
ed ♦. It was particularly noble to fee a young 
prince, of only one and twenty years of age, 

S refer ve a cool and fteady conduft during (o 
larp and long ah engagement. . As the 
battle lafted fo long, it was hardly poffible 
for the Swifs to gain the vidory, becaufe the 
black bands of Germany, who were then with the 
king, formed an infantry as firm as their own, 
and they had no horfemen. Kis even fiHT* 
prifmg that they were able, for two days toge- 
ther, to ftand againft the attacks of thofe large 
war-horfes, which were continually falline upon 
their broken battalions. The old marihal de 
Trivulca called this battk the fight of the giants. 
It was generally agreed, that the honour of this 
vidory was chiefly owing to the famous con- 
ftable Charles of bourbon, who was afterwards 
fo ill rewarded, and carried his revenge to fuch 
extremities. The Swifs at length gave way, 
but without fufFering a total defeat, and fled, 
leaving upwards of ten thoufand of their coun- 
trymen on the field of battle, and abandoned 
the Milanefe to the conquerors. Maxi- 
^ ^ milian Sforza was carried prifoner into 
France, as Lewis the Moor had been, but on 
metre gentle terms ; for he became a fubjed, 
whereas Lewis was a captive; and this fove* 
reign of the fineft country in Italy, was fufiered 
to live in France on a moderate penfion. 



• If our autlior intended to adduce this tattle is a proof 
•f that paflTive or patient courage in the French, be ought 
to have omitted that following fentence, in which he freely 
•wns that the infantry of the Freocb king confided of the 
black bands of Germany. 

FraociSf 
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Francis, after this vitftory of Marignan, and 
the conqueft of the Milanefe, entered into an al- 
liance with pope Leo X. and even with the Swifs 
nation, who ajt length chofe rather to furnifh the . 
French with trqops, than tb fight againfl: them* 
He obliged the emperor Maximilian, by dint of 
arms, to reftore Verona to the Venetians, which 
they have ever fince continued to pofTefs. He pro- 
cured the dutchy of Urbino for Leo X. which 
Rjll belongs to the church : in fhort, be waa 
at that time looked upon as mafter of Italy, and 
the greateft prince in Europe ; and as a perfoa 
tbe mpft worthy of the empire, which he flood 
for after the death of Maximilian. Fame had 
not as yet founded the name of young Charle» 
of Auuria^ wbichi was one reafon that deter- 
mined tbe eleiStors to give him the preference^ 
Xhcjr were appreheofive of being held too much 
in £i2>)edipa. ^yc the king of France ^ whereaa 
they did not fo much fear the power of a 
mafter, whofe dominions, though very exten- 
five, lay, at a confiderable diflance from each 
other. Charles then was elcSed cm- 
peror, notwithflanding that Francis L ^ ' 
had bid out four hundred thoufand crowns in 
purchafing the fuffrages* 
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CHAP. CII. 

Of Charles V. and Francis I. till Ae 
Battle of Pa VI A. 

EVERY one knows the great rivalflrip 
which from this time arofe between thefe 
two princes ; and indeed, how couM they be 
otherwife than continually at war with each 
other ? Charles, as fovereign of the Low Conn- 
tries, had a claim upon Artois and feveral other 
towns ; and as king of Naples and Sicily, be- 
held Francis I. ready to daim thofe dominions 
on the fame title as Lewis XIL As king of Spain 
he had Navarre to defend, which he bad 
ufurped; and laftly, in quality of emperor, 
be could not but defend the great fief of Mifam 
againft the pretenfions of the houfe of France. 
now many reafons were here for laying Europe 
wafte! 

Pope Leo X. at firft endeavour^ to bold 
the bailance between thefe two powerful n^ 
vals. But how could he do it i Whom was 
he to chufe for vaiTal, and king; of the Two Si* 
ciiics, Charles or Francis I w hat would be- 
come of the ancient law made by the pontiffs 
in the thirteenth century, ^* That no king of 
Naples could ever be emperor ?" Leo was not 
iufficiently powerful to enforce the execution 
of this law, which, however rcfpeSted it niight 
be at Rome, was not fo in the empire. The 
pope tlicn was very foon obliged to grant Charles 
V. that difpenfation which he thought proper 
to afki and to receive a vafial who made him 

tremble s 
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tremble ; but no fooner had he granted it, than 
be heartily repented of what he had done. 

I'hat balance which Leo was for hoidi^, 
was aAually in the hands of Henry VIIJ. Acf 
cordinely the emperor and the king of France 
courted his friendfhip, and both of them en« 
deavoured to gain over his prime minifter and 
favourite, cardinal Wolfey. 

Francis I. began by fettling that fa- • 

mous interview with the kina; of Eng- ^ 
land, near Calais. After this, Charles left 
Spain to pay a vifit to Henry at Canterbury, 
and Henry condudbd him at his return as far 
as Calais and Gravelines *• 

It was natural for the king of England to 
fide with the emperor, as by joining with 
him, he had a profpe£t of getting back 
thofe provinces in France, which had formerly 
been the patrimony of his anceftors ; whereas« 
by entering into an alliance with Frances, he 
could gain nothing in Germany, where he had 
no pretenfions. 

While he was thus fplnningout time, Fran- 
cis be^n this never-ending quarrel by feizing 
upon rf avarre. And here, though I fhould 
fiever think of quitting fight of the fkctch of 
Europe, for the fake ot hunting after authorities 
to refute the aiiertions of fome hiftorians ; yet 



* Henry parted from the emperor at Canterbury, and 
liiat fame day embarked at Dover for CalaiSi in order to 
meet the king of France j but, by that time, Wolfey is 
f»id to have been brought over to the IntereAs of the em- 
^rer ; indeed Henry^ after hit interview with Francis^ 
returned the cmpcror^s vifit at Omveltnes. 
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I cannot forbear obferving how much Pimen- 
dorfF is fomctimes miftaken. He fovSt that this 
attempt upon Navarre was made in the year 
1 516, immediately after the death of^ Ferdinand 
the Catholic, by John d*Albrct, who had been 
driven from that kingdom ; and adds, that 
Charles had always before his eyes his plus ul* 
ira<^ and was every day forming great defigns. 
Now, here arc a number of mtftakes. In i ci6 
Charles was only fifteen years of age« and bad 
not then afiumed his aevicc of plm ultra : 
laftly, it was not John d'Albret who invaded 
Navarre in 1516, after the death of Ferdinand, 
for John died himfelf in that very year: it was 
Francis I. then who made the tranfient con- 

3ueft of this kingdom in the name of Henry 
'Albret, not in 15 16, but in icai. 
Neither Charles VIII. Lewis Ail. nor Fran- 
cis I. kept the conquefts they made. Navarre 
was hardly fubdued, when it was taken again bv 
the Spaniards ; and from that time the Frencn 
were obliged to be continually fighting againft 
the Spanim troops in all the extremities of the 
kingdom, on the borders of Fontarabia, Flan- 
ders, and Italy; and affairs remained in this 
(ituation till the beginning of our prefent cen- 
tury. 

J At the fame time that Charles's Spa- 

^ nifh troops were conquering Navarre, his 
German troops penetrated into Picardy, and his 
emiflarics were railing thcltalians in his favour. 
Pope Leo, who was always fluctuating be- 
tA'ctn Francis I. and Charles V. was at this 
time in the emperor's intcrefl. He had had rca- 
fcn to complain of the French, for having en- 
deavoured to take Reggio from him as a part of 
6 tlu 
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the territories of Milan^ and they had fnade- 
their new neighVours their enemies by (e^ 
▼eral unfeafonable a£^s of violence. Lau* 
tree, governor of Milan, bad caufed the lord 
of Pallavicini to be quartered, on fufpicion of 
having attempted to raife an infurredlion in the 
Milanefe, and had given his forfeited eftates to* 
his Qwn brother, de Foix. This caufed aa 
univerfal difcontent, which the French admi- 
niftration took no care to appeafe, either by 
prudent laws, or fending over a neceflary fum, 
of money. 

. It availed them nothing that they had a num-^ 
ber of Swi(s in their pay ; the imperial army had 
the fame ; and the famous cardinal of Sion, who* 
was always fo fatal to the kings of France^, 
having found means to fend thofe who were ia 
the French army home to thqjr own country,, 
Lautrec, the governor of Milan, was 
Ibon driven from his capital, and after- " 
wards quite out of the country. At thiis timr 
died Leo X. juft as his temporal monarchy was 
becoming ftrong, and the fpiritual one falling, 
to decay. 

The power of Charles V. and the wifdom of 
bis council, now appeared in their full luftre»- 
He had fufficient intereft to get his preceptor 
Adrian elcfted pope, though a native of U- 
trccht, and in a manner unknown at Rome*. 
His council likewife, which was far fuperioc 
to that of Francis I. in abilities, artfully. 
fiirred up Henry YIIL againfl: Fraaice, v/ho« 
hoped at leafl: to be able to difmember that 
country, of which his anceftors had formerly 
been in poflcffion. Charles, made a voyage to. 
tngland in perfon, to forward the armj^ment^ 
B6; and 
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and , haften its departure : foon afterwards he 
likewife contrived to detach the Venetians from 
their alliance with France, and bring them over 
to his intereft ; and, to complete the whole, a 
fadion which he maintained in Genoa, affifted 
by his troops, drove out the French, and elec- 
ted a new doge, who put himfclf under the 
emperor's protection. Thus, by hb fuperior 
power and fkill, did he hem in and prefs the 
French monarchy on all fides. 

Under thefe circumflances Francis I. who la* 
vifhed great fums on his pleafures, and kept but 
little money for his necefTary affairs, was ob- 
liged to take a Iars;e grate of maflfy filver, 
with which Lewis aL had furrouhded the 
tomb of St. Martin at Tours, and which 
weighed near feven thoufand marks. The 
money was certainly of more ufe to the ftate 
than to St. Martin, but a fhift of this kind was 
a mark of preffing neceffity. Some years be- 
fore he had fold twenty new counfellors places 
in the parliament of Paris. This fetting up of 
juflicc to auction, and carrying off the orna- 
ments of the tombs, plainly fnewed a great dif- 
order in the finances. He now faw hirofelf 
alone againft all Europe; and yet fo far was he 
from being difcouraged, that he made refiftance 
in every part, and provided fo effectually for 
the fecurity of the frontiers of Picardy, that 
the Englifli could never force an entrance into 
France, though they had Calais, the key of 
the kingdom, in their hands *. He kept matters 



• The duke oC Syflblk, with a fmill nambcr of Eng1i(h 
iDfcet t Mas joiMd by a lMd| of IcnperialUb, umkr the 

cauut 
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upon an equal footing in Flanders, and fuflTered 
no encroachment on the fide of Spain : in 
fliort, though he had no longer any place left 
in ItUjr, but the caftle of Cremona, this refo- 
lute monarch refolved to go in perfon and re- 
duce the Milanefe, that fatal objed of ambi- 
tion with the kings of France. 

But neither St. Martin's grate, nor the fale 
of twenty new counfdlors places, were fuffi* 
cient to anfwer fo many different calls, and to 
provide for an attempt upon the Milanefe, 
attacked as he was on all fides. The royal 
demefnet were dierefore now for the firft time 
alienated, and an augmentation made in the 
taxes of all kinds. This was one great advan* 
tage whidi the kings of France had over their 
neighbours: Charles V. could not carry his 
abfolute authority to this length in his aomi- 
nions ; but this fatal power of mining them- 
felves was the fource of numberleis evils to 
France. 

Among other caufes of the misfortunes which 
befel Francis I. we may reckon hte injuftice 
to the oonftable of Bourbon, to whom he was 



cooot 4c Borc^ took Bray by aflauJe, pafled the river 
Soamey leduced Roye and Montdidier, and advanced within 
deren leagues of Paris. Had Henry been heartily eo- 
gaged, and the emperor aAed with vigour, perhaps all 
Fnace might have been conquered ; but the allied generals 
qoarrelledf and parted $ the emperor had difebliged WoU ■ 
fey, in promoting Adrian, and a/terwards Julian de Medicif^ 
to the papacy, and the cardinal threw cold water on the 
expedition. BeAdes, Henry htmlcif began to open his 
eyes, and dread the great power of Charles^ which it was 
tertaioly his iAtereA to circunofcribe, 

indebted 
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indebted for the vidory of Marignan. It 
not thought fufHcient to mortify him on alt 
occafions, but Louifa of oavoy, dutchefs of 
Angouleme, the kind's mother, being deiirout' 
of marrying the ccnfTabJe, who was lately be- 
come a widower, and having been refuied by 
him, refolved to ruin the man (he could not 
wed ; and preferred a fuit againft him, which 
was deemed highly unjuft by all the lawyers of 
Uiofe times, and which no other but a powerful 
queen-mother could have eained. 

This fuit was for no lefs than all the poflef* 
fions of the family of Bourbon. The iudges 
fufFcred tbemfelves to be prevailed on by the 
queen's folicitations, and, by a fentence of fe- 
queftration, ftrtpped the conftable at once of alt 
bis eftates, who thereupon fent his friend, the 
bilbop of Autun, to rcqueft the king at leaft to 
put a flop to the proceedings ; but the king 
would not even fee the biihop. Upon this the 
conftable, who had already bcen^ ftrongly foli- 
cited by Charles V. to enter into his fervice^ 
now, in a fit of defpair and anger^ accepted 
the ofFer. It would have been truly heroic ia 
him to have continued to do his duty to his 
country, though ill treated ; but there is ano* 
fher kind of heroifm, that of revenge; un- 
fortunately Charles of Bourbon made choice of 
the latter, quitted France^ and entered into the 
emperor's fervice. Few men ever taftcd the 
fatal pleafure of revenge more fiilly than him- 

The conftable was immediately made gene- 
ralifCmo of the armies of the empire, and re- 
paired to Milan, which had been entered by the 
French under admiral Bonnivet^ his greateft 

enemy. 
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enemy. A general who knew the ftrength and 
weaknefs of all the troops of France could not 
but have a great advantage ; but Charles had a 
ftill greater : almoft all the Italian princes were 
ill his intereft ; the people hated the French 
government ; and laftly, he had' the heft ge« 
iierals in Europe in his fervice; fuch as the 
Marquis de Pefcara, Lannoy, and John de Me<* 
<iicis, names famous even in thefe times. 

Admiral Bonnivet could by no means ftand in 
competition with thefe generals ; and had be 
even been fuperior to them in abilities, he was 
far inferior in the number and quality of his 
troops, which befides were very ill payed : he 
Tvas therefore quickly compelled to fly, and wa^ 
attacked in his retreat at Biagrafle. The famous 
chevalier Bayard*, who, though he never com- 
manded 



* Pierre dti Temil, chevalier de Bayard, was a real 
knight-errant, and deemed the flower of chivakjr, defcen- 
fled from an ancient and honourable family in Dauphine» 
Hit great grandfather's father feH at the feet of king John 
ia the battle of Poitiers : his great grandfather was (lain at 
the battle of Aginicourt : his grandfather loil his life in the 
htttle of Montleheryj and his father was defperately 
wounded in the battle of Gninegafte, commonly called the 
Battle of the Spurs. The chevalier himfelf had fignalized 
himfelf from his youth by incredible a£ls of perfonal va-. 
lour ; firft of all, at the battle of Fomova t in the reign of 
Lewis XII. he, with his fingle arm, defended the bridge at 
Naples againd two hundred knights : in the reign of Fran- 
cis I. he fought fo valiantly at the battle of Marignan, under 
the eye of his fovereign, that, after the adion, Francis in- 
filled upon being knighted by his hand, after the manner of 
chivalry. Having given his king the flap on the (boulder, and 
dubbed him knight, he addrcifed himfelf to his fvvord in thefe 
trans v " How happy art thou, in having this day conferred the 

oi(!er 
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manded in chief, yet was truly deferviiig 
the fur name of *' The Knight without Fear 
or Reproach,'' was mortally wounded in tbia 
engagement, in which the French were put 
to the rout. Almoft every reader knows, 
that when Charles of Bourbop, on feeing him 
in this condition, exprefled his concern for him, 
the dying Bayard made him this reply ; <* It if 
not I who am to be pitied, but yourfdf, who 
fight againft your king and country/' 

This prince's defertion bad nearly proved 
the ruin of the kingdom. He had certain liti- 
gious claims upon Provence, which be might 
Kcure to himfeif by the force of arms, in the 
room of the real rignts of which he had been be- 
reft by the fentence of the court. Charles V . had 
promifed him the ancient kingdom of Aries, o£ 



critr of knighthood on fuch a virtuous and powerful mo- 
narch. Certes, my good fword, thou (bait henceforth be 
kept at a reUqo^, and honoured above all otbert, and no- 
ver vvf II I wear thee except againft the inAdclt^'* So fay- 
ing, he cut a caper twke, and then fteatbed hb (word. 
He behaved with (Vich extraecdinary courage and cond n H 
on a great number of delicate occafiont, that he was pf». 
flwted to the rank of Keutenant-general, and held in oni- 
verfal efteem. It wa« at the retreat of Rebec, that hit baek 
wat broke with a muiket-ihot. Perceiving himfeif morullf 
wounded, he exclaimed, ** JeTut, my God, I am a dend 
man.*' Then he kiflM the croft of hit fword, repealed 
lome prayert aloud, caufed himCelf to be laid under a tree, 
with a ftone fupporting hit head, and hit face towardt the 
enemy, obferving, that he would not, in the left fcene of 
hit life, begin to turn hit back on the enemy. He font a 
dutiful mcflage to the king, by the lord of Alegre j and 
having made a miliury will by word of mouth, wat vifited 
and careflcd by the conftable of Bourbon and the marqoia 
de Pefcara. He died upon the fpot, in the lorty-eii^ 
year of hit age. 

which 
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whicb Provence would be the chief part. Kins 

Henry VIII. gave him one hundred thoufand 

cronms per month, for the expences of this 

year's war. He had lately taken Tou- 

lofl, and was now bcfieging Marfeilles. ^ * 

Francis I. had dou,btlefs great reafon to repent 

of what he had done ; but affairs were not as 

yet defperate ; he had ftill a flourlfhing army 

on foot, with which he haftened to the relief of 

Marfeilles, and having driven the enemy out of 

Provence, he fell again upon the dutchv of 

Milan. The conftable then returned back to 

Germany, to raife frelh troops ; and for fome 

time during this interval Francis I. thought 

himfelf mafter of Italy. 

CHAP. cm. 

Faakcis I. taken prifoner. The taking of 
RoMB. SoLTMAN repulfed. Principamies 
conferred. Enquiry whether Charles V. 
aimed at univerfal Monarchy. Solyman 
jiroclaimed King of Pe&sxa in Babylon. 

WE now come to one of the moft flriking 
examples of thofe turns of fortune, which 
are in fa£l no other than the neceflary conca- 
tenation of all events in the world. While 
Charles V. on the one fide, was emploved in 
Spain in regulating the ranks of his fuDJeAs, 
and forming the etiquette; on the other, 
Francis I. already become famous throughout 
Europe by his vidory at Marignan, and as 

courageous 
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courageous as the chevalier Bayard, accoinpa*> 
nied by his heroic nobles, and at the head of a 
fine army, was in the midft of Milan. Pope 
Clement VIL who, not without good reatoo^ 
flood in fear of the emperor, openly declared 
for the king of France ; and John de Medicii^ 
one of the greatcft generals of that age, fought 
for him at the head of a chofen body of veteran 
troops, and yet he was defeated at Pavia ; and 
Feb Q.± notwithftanding he performed a£b 
-'2^ of valour which were alone fufficicnt 
^ ^ to immortalize his name, was made 
a prifoner, together with the chief nobles of bia 
king. To add to his misfortune, he was taken 
by the only French officer who had followed the 
duke .of Bourbon ; and this very man, whom he 
had condemned at Paris, was now become mafler 
of bis life*. This gentleman, wfaofename was 

Pom- 



. ^ Francii in perfon, at the head of two thoufand men at 
anm, charged with fucb impttoofity, that Peicara waa wi- 
h#rfi»d and dangeroufljr wounded, and the wnoi« body nr 
commanded mail have been ruined, had not he been fuc« 
coured by the duke de Bourbon, who had already madn a 
terrible carnage, and now Tell upon the French men at arma 
with iiTefiftible fury. All that the great oillcen now fmt' 
▼iving could do, was to aflemble and defend the pcrfon of 
their fovereign, who fonglit like a knight enraac, fword ia 
band. La Polifle, la Tremouille, Galciis de Sanfeverino^ 
and BonnWet, fell by hit fide, and he was forroonded by 
the imperial caralry ; the officers of whirh pcrceiviag by Ma 
annour, that he was fome perfon of great rank, refolved M 
take him alire, and for that purpoie flew his horfe. I» 
his fall be received a wound in the leg, notwitkflandinf 
which he ftarted up, and ftiJl fought on foot with forprizing 
prowefs. Pomperant, who had accompanied the duke oC 
Bourbon in his revolt, chancing to come vp, and focing the 
king in iuch a daogeroua ficuation, draw bis fword, and 
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Pooiperan, bad at once the honour of preTerving 
him from death, and making him his prifooer. 
It is certain that the duke of Bourbon, one of 
his viStotSj came that very day to pay him a vifir, 
and CO enjoy his triumph over a fallen enemy* 
But this interview was not the only misfortune 
which Francb had to encounter on that &tal 



joiabig Frauds, helped to keep off the CoMiert who prtT- 
fed vpoo him in order to uke him alive s at the lanM 
tone he defif«d that the doke of Boorbon might be called 
to reeeive the kiog as a priToner. Francis, tranfported with 
rjge^ declared he woold rather die than deliver his fword 
to a traitor | then laming to Pomperant, " Send for Lannojr* 
▼icerojr of Naples, (faid he) to him I will fnrrender.** That 
•fioer accordingly approaching, the king did to him in tha 
Italian laognage, "Ur. de Lannoy, there b the fword of a 
king who defenres fome commendation, feeing, beforo h« 
paru with it, he has made u(e of it in fliedding the bloo4 
of many of your army, and who is not a priibner through 
cowardice, hot the accidents of fortnne.** Lannoy received 
ibt fwoffd opon hb knees, and refpeafnlly kiflad hb hand | 
then preicnied the king with hb own fword, faymg* 
<' I beg yoor majefty will be (o good as to reccitc minc^ 
which hath thb day fpared the lives of many Freochmqi • 
k docs not become the emperor*s officer to leave a kmg 
difjrmed, even though a prifener.** He was iaMoediatelj 
conveyed to the viceroy's tent, where his womKb were 
^nOtdf and he was treated with aU poffible refpeft. Lan* 
00/ b Cud to have begged hb majefty would fee the doke 
of Boorhon, who at his reqaeft was admitted, and kneeling 
kifled hb hand : but (bme hiHorians ailert that he positively 
tefafisd CO fee the traitor. He oo^ht not to have provoked 
Che duke*s resentment by ads of tyranny and injuiliccb 
which by the bw of nature cancel the obligation of allegi- 
aoce, for the dattes of allegiance and protedion are re- 
ciprocaL Next day Francis was conduded to the ftrong 
liofireis of Pisighitone, where he remained for fome timo 
nnder the guard of Alrazon the Spanifli governor of the 
place, who prefenrcd towards him all the pundilios of 
doconrai* 

day. 
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day. Never was letter more true than that 
which this prince wrote to the queen, his 
mother, after the battle : " Madam, all is Toft, 
our honour excepted." Every thing feemed to 
foretel his inevitable ruin. His frontiers were 
unguarded, his treafury exhaufted, a general 
confternation prevailed throughout alt orders 
of the flate, and violent diflentions in the coun- 
cil of the queen, who was regent during his ab- 
fence. Laftly, the king of England threatened 
" France with an invafion, and to revive the Al- 
tai times of Edward III; and Henry V. 

Charles V. without having as yet unfbeathed 
his fword, kept a king and a hero prifoner in 
his capital of Madrid: and here Charles for 
once feems to have negleded his |ood fortune ; 
for. inftead of entering France m perfon, to 
take advantage of the \i&ory his generak bad 
gained in Italy, he remained idle in Spain ; and 
in room of feizing Milan for himfelf, he thourhc 
it neceflary to beftow the invcftiture of t%tt 
dutcby on Francis Sforza, that he might not 
kive umbrage to the reft of Italy. Henry VIII. 
Jikewife, inftead of joining with Charles to 
difmember France, became jealous of his rifing 
greatnefs, and entered into a treaty with the 
queen regent. In a word, the captivity of 
Francis I. which to all appearance {hould have 
occafioned fuch great revolutions, produced 
only a ranfom, mutual reproaches, the lye 
given, and idle challenges t> which threw 

a kind 



t In the year 1518, the kings of France and Engbnd 
having declared war againft the emperor, by the mouths of 
two heralds admitted to a public audience; CharJet in Ms 

reply 
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a kind of ridicule on thefe terrible events, and 
(ccmed to degrade the two chicl' j)erionage8 in 
Chriftendom. 
It 

reply declared/ that Francis had broke his word, and charged 
the French herald to remind hismadcr of the propofal which 
he (the emperor) had made two yean befere, namely, that 
their difference fliould be determined by (ingle combat. 
Francis no fooner received this meflfage, than he fent a 
written challenge to the emperor by an herald, who recited it 
aloud to him, and in public, at Valladolid. Charles not 
only accepted it without heHcation, but immediately dif- 
patched a herald, called Bourgogne, to Paris with a written 
paper, propofing that the duel (hould be fought in a little 
ifland of the river that runs by Fontarabia. Bourgogne 
with much difficulty obtained an audience of Francis, feated 
on his throne, in the midn of his princes and nobility : but 
before he opened his lips, the French king told him he had 
iMKhing to do but give fecurity for the field of battle. 
The herald aiTured him that he would ; but defired per* 
miflion to fay what he had in charge from the emperor. 
The king declared he would hear nothing but the aflfign- 
meot and fecurity of the place, and retired to another 
apartment^ whither he was followed by Bourgogne, who 
obferved, that if he would not hear him, he could not pre- 
tend to deliver the cartel, nor fpecify the place. He faid 
he had a writing which would inform his majefly ; but for 
hti part he could not feparate what might appearj fuper- 
ititiout from what was necefTary; and he demanded, that 
be fliould either have the fame permiiTion which was 
granted to the French heralds in Spain, or receive an au- 
thentic %€t of thefe tranfa^lions, for his own juflification. 
Thia laft was granted, together with a fafe-condu£t for his 
return 1 but Aill he continued to folicit an audience, pro- 
reAing that the paper defcribed the place of combat ; that 
the king was bound in honour either to receive it with hii 
own band, or allow it to be publifhed $ and that it would 
be his fault, if the duel was not a^ually fought. In a word, 
fuch was the perfeverance and induftry of this officious mef- 
fenger, that be would not leave the kingdom until he was 
threatened to be hanged, and even a gibbet ereAed for that 
purpofc. Such i» the account which Antonio de Vera gtvet 

of 
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It is true, that b^ the unhapmr treatjr of Ma« 
drid« the captive king gave up Burgundy ; but 
he foon afterwards was fufficiently poweriFul to 
refufe complying with this article of the treaty. 
r He loft the lordfhips of Flanders and 
'^^ Artois; but that was only lofing an 
empty homage. His two fons remained pri* 
foners in his room, as hoftages for his per- 
formance of the treaty ; but he purchafed their 
liberty afterwards for a fum of money: indeed 
their ranfom coft two millions of gold crowns^ 
which greatly diftrefled the kingdom at that 
time ; and if we confider what it coft France 
to ranfom Francis I. king John, and Sl LewiSf 
and how much money was wafted by the duke 
of Anjou, brother to Charles, and the Frendi 
kin^, and the fums expended in the wars againft 
the rlnglift), we (hall find it a fubjeft of aito- 
nifliment that Francis ftiould find fo many re- 
fources afterwards. Thefe, however, were owing 
to the fucceffive acquifitions of Daupbiny, Pro- 
vence, and Brittany, and the annexine of the 
dutchy of Burgundy to the crown, and to the 
flourifhing condition of the French trade, which 
helped in fome meafure to repair the misfor- 
tunes of the war, and the kingJom enabled to 
bear up againft the great fuccefles of Charles 

For- 

of this tranfa^ion ; from which it would appear that Fran* 
t\% I. notwichftanding hit boaQcd heroifm, and the advan- 
tasct of pcifon he had over Charles, was not at all inclined 
to this method of determination. 

f It was not owing to any internal refourcet of com- 
mef c€ that France owed her fafety at this period j but, as 
out author afterwards obfervcs, to the cmbarraffments that 
hindered the emperor from improTing his good fortune. 
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Fcrtiiiiey whidi had thrown a king into hfs 
power, fliade him the next year mafter of die 
prribn of pope Clement VII. without his hav- 
ing bad the leaft (bare in bringing it about, 
or iJideed without his having fo much as 
thought of it. The apprehertnon of his power 
had united a^ainft him the pope, the king of 
England, and the one half of Italy. The fame 
du& of Burgundy who had been fo fatal an 
enemy to Francis I. proved the fame to Cle- 
ment VII* He commanded on the frontiers of 
Milan, with an army compofed of Spaniards, 
Italians, and Germans. This army bad been 
vidorious, but was verv badly paid, and in want 
of every thing : he tnerefore propofed to his 
oflkert and men, to march to Rome and plunder 
that city by way of payment ; a plan of the felf 
fame kind with that of the Goths and Heruli of 
old. The foidiers gladly embraced the oiler, 
and inftantly began their march, nocwithftand* 
ing a truce had been latelv figned between the 
pope and the vicercnr of Nap^. They arrive 
before Rome, diey fcale the walls of the 
city, and the duke of Bourbon is flain in ^ ^ 
mounting one of the ladders. Rome, however, 
is taken, given up to plunder, and iacked ; and 
the pope, who had retreated for fafety to the 
caftle of St. An^elo, is taken prifoner there. 

The taking of Rome, and making the pope 
prifoner, did not, however, render Charles any 

The trooblef of Germany excited by the prosrefs of Luthel 
raoifiB i the tsruptioo of the Tuiks in Hungary ; the dif- 
lenfiom of ItaJy ; the intriguei of the Venetians ; and the 
caprice of Henry Vlll. king of England, who ihifud cc- 
calionally from one fide to the oUier^ and kept both in 
aJarm* 

more 
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more the abfolute mafter of Italy than the taking 
of Francis I. had procured him an entry into 
France. Thefchemeof univerfal monarchy then) 
which is generally attributed to this emperor, 
is as falfe and chimerical as that afterwards im- 
puted to Lewis XIV« For fo far was Charles 
from keeping Rome, or fubduing all Italy, that 
he gave the pope his liberty for four hundred 
thoufand gold crowns, (of which, however, he 
^ only received one hundred thoufiuid) 
^^ as he had before releafed the children 
of France for two millions of crowns. 

It mav appear furprifmg, that an emperor, who 
was mauer of Spain, of the feventeen provinces 
ofthe Low Countries, of Naples and Sicily, and 
lord paramount of Lombardy, and already in 
poflcilion of Mexico, and whofe fubjeds were 
then making the conqueft of Peru for him, 
{hould have made fo little advantage of his good 
fortune. But the firft fums which had been 
fcnt him from Mexico, were fwallowed up by 
the fca i and he received no fettled tribute from 
America, as his fuccefibr Philip II. afterwards 
did. The troubles occafioned in Germany by 
Luthcranifm perplexed him on one fide, and on 
the other he was alarmed by the progrefs of the 
Turks in Hungary. He was obliged at the fame 
time to refift the attacks of fultan Soljrman and 
Francis I. to keep the German princes in fub- 
jcdlion, to manage the Italians, and the Ve- 
netians ; and to fix that wavering prince, Henry 
VIII. So that though he ftill continued to fill 
the firft place on the theatre of Europe, he was 
very far from approaching to univerfal mo- 
narchy. 

His 
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His generals likewife found it very difEciiIt 
to drive the French out of Italy, who had pe- 
netrated in 1528, as far as the kingdom of 
Naples, The fyftem of a balance of power 
was then eftabliihed in Europe : for immedi- 
atdy after the taking of Francis I. the Englifli 
and the powers of Italy entered into a league 
with France to counterbalance the emperor's 
power. They did the fame upon the pope's 
being taken. 

A peace was now concluded at Cam- 
bray, upon the plan of the treaty of ^^^9 
Madrid, by which Francis had been fet at li- 
berty. It was at the figning of this peace that 
Charles gave up the children of France, and 
dcfifted from his pretenfions upon Burgundy, 
for the confideration of two millions of crowns. 

Charles now left Spain to go to Rome, and 
receive the imperial crown from the hands of the 
pope, and to kifs the feet of him whom he had fo 
lately detained acaptive. Hedifpofcd of all Lom- 
bardy indeed as abfolute mafter ; for the 
invefted Francis Sforza in the dutchy '^^9 
of Milan, and Alexander de Medicis in that 
ofTufcany: he named a duke of Mantua, 
and obliged the pope to refl-ore Modena ^-^ 
and Reggio to the duke of Ferrara ; but all this 
he did for a pecuniary confideration, and with- 
out referving to himfelf any other right than 
that of lord paramount. 

So many princes at his feet gave him that ex- 
ternal air of grandeur which is fo apt to de- 
ceive ; but he was truly great in marching to 
drive Solyman out of Hungary, at the head of 
a hundred thoufand men, aflifted by his bro- 
ther Ferdinand and all the proteftant piin- 
VoL. IV. C ces 
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ces of Germany, who fignalized themfelves for 
the defence of Europe. This was the firft be- 
ginning of his a£live life and perfonal glory. 
We now find him at once fighting agaimt the 
Turks, preventing theFrench from paffing the 
Alps, appointing a council, and returning again 
into Spain, in order to carry the war 
^35 in^o Africa, landing before Tunis, gain- 
ing a vidory over the ufurper of that kingdom^ 
appointing a king of- Tunis, tributary to Spain^ 
and delivering eighteen thoufand ChrifUansfiom 
-captivity, whom he brings home in triumph to 
Europe, and who fuccoured by his bountv, re* 
turn each to his native country, and exalt die 
name of Charles V. to the.fkies. All the princes 
of Chriftendom now feemed little in com- 
parifon with him, and all other glor/ feemed 
lofl in the fuperior luilre of his fame. 

His good-fortune alfo ordered it fo that So- 
lynian, who was a more formidable enemy than 
Francis I. was at that time employed in a war 
againft the Perfians. He had already taken 
Tauris, from whence dire£ling his march 
^3^ towards antient AfTyria, he made himfelf 
mader of Mefopoiamia, now called Diarbeck^ 
and of Curdiflan, which is the antient Sufiana, 
and entered the city of Bagdat, the new Ba« 
bvlon, in triumph. After this, he caufed him- 
felf to be inaugurated king of Perfia, by the 
caliph of Bagdat. The caliphs had for a long 
time been divefted of every thing in Perlia, ex- 
cepting the honour of giving the turban to the 
fultans, and girding the fcymetar to the iideof 
the ftrongeft power. Mahmoud, Jengis, Ta- 
merlane, and Sophi Ifmael, had accuflomed the 
Perfians to change matters. Solyman, after 

having 
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having Uken the one half of Perfia from Tha- 
mas, the Ton of Ifmael, returned vidorious to 
Conftandnople. After his departure his gene- 
rals loft a- part of their mailer's conqueils in 
Perfia. Thus were things kept in balance; 
kingdom fell upon kingdom ; the Perfians at- 
taeked the Turks; the Turks Germany and 
Italy ; and Germany and Spain fell upon PVance, 
and had there been any other nations further 
weftward, thefe would have become fo many 
new enemies to Spain and France. 

Europe had experienced no violent fliocks 
fince the fall of the Roman empire ; and no 
emperor fince Charlemagne had ever fhone with 
fuch glory as Charles V. The one holds the 
firft rank within the memory of man as a con- 
queror, and the founder of ftates; the other, 
with as much power, had the moft difficult 
chara3;er to fupport. Charlemagne, with the 
numerous armies trained by Pepin and Charles 
Martel, made an eafy conqueft of the enervated 
Lombards and the wild Saxons. Charles V. had 
always the kingdom of France, the Turkifli em- 
pire, and the half of Germany to guard againft. 

England, which* in the eighth century was 
feparated from the reft of the world, be: ame in 
the fix teen th a powerful kingdom, which it 
was always neceflary to keep well with. But 
what renders the fituation of Charles V. grcaily 
fuperior to that of Charlemagne is, that having 
almoft the fame extent of country in Europe under 
his dominion, this country was always better peo- 
pled, in a more ilouriihing ftate, and abounded 
more in great men of every kind. There was 
not one great trading city at the firft revival of 
the empire under Charlemagne : nor were any 
C a names 
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- names but thofe of the moll powerful handed 
down to pofterity. The fingle province of 
Flanders was of more value in the fixteenth 
century than the whole empire in the ninth : 
and Italy in the time of pope Paul III. is to 
Italy in the time of Adrian L and Leo III. 
what the modern architefture is to the Gothic. 
1 (hall take no notice here of the liberal arts, 
for which this century might have vied with the 
Auguftan age, nor of the happinefs of Charles V. 
who could reckon fo many great geniufes among 
his fubie6ls ; this work being dedicated only 
to public affairs and the general flcetch of the 
world. 

CHAP. CIV. 

The Condu£t of Francis I. His Interview 
with Charles V. Their l!)ifputes and Wars. 
Alliance between the kin;]; of France and 
fultan SoLYMAN. Death of Francis I. 

THE conduft of Francis I. who on feeing 
his rival thus difpofin;^ of kingdoms, en- 
deavoured once more to get pofli?ffion of Milan, 
which he had folcmnly renounced by two 
treaties, and for this purpofe called in the af- 
fiftancc of Solyman, and his Turks, whom 
Charles V. had driven out of Europe, might 
be avjrecable to good politics; but it flood in 
nccJ of great fuccefs 'to rciider it glorious. 

I'liis prince might have quitted his pre- 
tf nficnr. to Mihn, the inexhauftible fourcc of 
WdT, and tiic burying place of fo many of his 

nation. 
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nation, as Charles had relinquifbed hU rights 
to Burgundy, which were founded on the 
treaty of Madrid : he would then have enjoyed 
a happy peace, would have adorned, well go- 
verned, and improved his kingdom, much more 
than he did in the latter part of his life j and 
might have given full fcope to thofe virtues he 
reaUy poffeffed. He wa§ great in that he was 
an encourager of the arts ; but the unhappy 
defire he had to be duke of Milan, and vaff^l 
of the empire, whether the em})eror would or 
not, proved very prejudicial to his glory. Be- 
ing reduced to feek the affiftance of Barbarofla, 
he was feverely reproached by that corfair for 
not having properlv feconded him, and was af- 
terwards openly called a renegado, and a per- 
jured wretch, in a full ailembly of the imperial 
diet. 

How fatal a contrail was it to caufe a num- 
ber of* poor Lutherans, among whom were 
feverai Germans, to be burnt in a flow fire, at 
Paris, and at the fame time to enter into an 
alliance with the Lutheran princes of Germany, 
to whom he was obliged to excufe himfelf for 
this cruelty, and even to affirm that there were 
no Germans among thofe who had fufFered. 
How can hiftorians have the meannefs to ap- 
prove of thefe punifliments, and to call them 
the efFefts of the pious zeal of a prince, given 
up to his paffions and pleafures, and void even 
of the fhadow of that piety they pretend to 
attribute to him ! If this was a religious aft, 
it was cruellv falfified by the prodigious num- 
ber of catholic captives whom his treaty with 
Solyman gave up to the chains of BarbarofTa, 
C 3 on 
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en the coafts of Italy ♦. If it wasan aA of policy, 
•we may by the fame rule approve of the per- 
fccutions of the Pagans, in which fo many Chri- 
ftians were facrificed. Charles V. put no Lu- 
theran to death ; and he fet at liberty eighteen 
thoufand captives, inftead of delivering them 
up to the Turks. 

In the fatal expedition of Milan, it was ne- 
ceiTary to pafs through Piedmont ; bH^he duke 
of Savoy rcfufcd the king a paflagcr^Hipon 
which he attacked that prince at the time that 
the emperor was returning vidorious from Tunis. 
Another caufe for wafting Savoy by fire and 
fword, was, that the mother of Francis L was 
of that family, and fomepretenfions upon cer* 
.tain parts of that ftate had long beeen 4^ fubjeft 
of difcord. The wars of Miianin likeflitn- 
ncr arofc from the marriage of Lewis XIL Tbeit 
is hardly any hereditary ftate in Europe which 
has not fufTered by war on account of marria|e. 
By this means the public law has become tne 
greateft fcourgc of the people, as almofl all the 
claufes in contracts and treaties have only been 
explained by the fword. The duke*s dominions 
were ravaged, and this invafion of Francis was 
what procured Geneva its full liberty, ami 
made it as it were the new capital of the re- 
formed religion. It happened that this fame 
kin? who put the innovators in religion to the 
moft cruel deaths in Paris, who made public 



* In conPsquence of tbe French kiiig*i aUUnoc with the 

Turks, the famous BarbarofTa of Algiers made • dcfcent on 

the kingdom of Naples, reduced Caftro and Brindifl, ravigid 

the countiy with Are ind fword^ and made (la«et «f cht 

•Inhabitants. 

pro- 
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'pf^0ceQi0ns to aftone for their errors, who faki 
that '' he would not ijpare even his own chil- ' 
dren if they were guilty of the like," was every 
where elfe the principal fcrpporr of thofe whom 
he efifdeavourdd to root out of his own do- 
Ainions* 

-Father Daniel is guilty of great injuftice 
in faying that the city of Geneva at that time 
broke into open rebellion againft th^ duke 
of Savoy. This duke was not its fovereign ; 
it was a free imperial city, and like Cologne 
and many other citres (bared in the govern- 
ment with its biftiop. The biftiop had ceded 
•his rights to the duke, and thefe rights being 
cnntefted, had been put in arbitration for twelve 
years before. This writer then fliould rather 
have obfervcd that Geneva was at that time « 
finall amd poor city; and that fmce it became 
frfee. It has been twice as well peopled, in- 
•duftrious, and trading. 

In the mean time, what fruits did Francis I. 
-reap from fo many cnterprizes ? Charles V. ar- 
rives from Rome, obliges the French to repafs 
the Alps, enters Provence with fifty thoufand 
men, advances as far as Marfcilles, lays ^ 

'fiege to Aries, while another of his ar- '^^ 
inies lays wafte Champagne and Pi^ard y . Thus 
the fruit of this new attempt upon Italy was 
only cxpofing France itfelf to imminent danger. 
Pirovence arid Dauphiny were faved only by 
the wife conduft of the marechal de Montmo- 
renci, «s they have rn our trme been by another 
*marechal of r ranee. We may draw a great advan- 
tage I think from hiftory by comparing times and 
events. It rs a pleafure truly worthy of a good 
citizen to examine into the means by vsrhicH 
C 4 tw<^ 
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t^^o vi(Sorious armies were driven out of the 
iaire ftate upon the fame occafions. Thofe 
who live amidft the indolence of great cities 
know little of the pains and efforts that are re- 
quired to get provifions in a country which has 
harrlly fufficient to maintain its own inhabitanta* 
to find money to pay the troops, to eftablifll 
the ncceffary credit, to guard the banks of 
rivers, and to diilodge an enemy from the ad- 
vantageous pofts they may occupy. But fuch 
details do not enter into our plan i and it is 
only neccifary to examine them at the inftant 
of action. They are materials of the edifice, 
which are no longer to be confidered when the 
building is compleated. 

That which more particularly charaAerifes 
the dijputes between Charles V. and Francis L 
and the ihocks which they gave to Europe, is an 
odd mixture of opcnnefs and double dealing, 
frai.'ic an:.'er, and cordial reconciliation, the 
nioil brutal infults buried in an inflantancoul 
oiMivion, together with the deepeft artifice and 
m^'ft genet' us confidence. 

Could ono expect to find Charles and Francis 
having a familiar interview with each other, like 
two neighbouring gentlemen, after the captivity 
of Madrid, after the lie given to the teeth, after 
r-jcipiocal challenges, and duels propol'ed in the 
prclencc of the pope, in full confiftory, after 
the French king's league with fultan Solyman; 
and, in ihort, after the emperor had been ac- 
cufcd, as publicly as unjuflly, of having caufed 
the fird dauphin to be poifoncd, and even 
while the frontiers of both kingdoms were yet 
fmoaking with the blood of fo many thoufands 
flain ? 

And 
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And yet thefe two great rivals had an inter* 
view in the road of Aigue-mort ♦. This meet- 
ing had ' been mediated by the pope after 
the condufion of a truce. Charles even came 
on (bore, paid the firft viHt, and put himfelf 
into the hands of his declared enemy : this was 
the confequence of the fpirit of the times. 
Charles always diftrufted the promifes of tho 
monarch ; but he trufted without fcrupic to 
the honour of the knight. 

The duke of Savoy was for a long time the 
vidim of this interview. Thefe two mo^ 
narchs, who at the fame time that they met 
with fo much familiarity, were always con- 
certing meafures againd each other, kept pof- 
feffion of the duke's places ; the king of France, 
to fecure himfelf a paflage upon occafion, into 
the dutchy of Milan, and the emperor to pre- 
vent him from ir. 

Charles V. after this inteniew at --,^ 
Aigiic-mort made a journey to Pari?, ^^^ 
which is far more furprifing than thofe of th^r 
emperors Sygifmund and Charles IV. 

At his return to Spain he heard that the city 
of Ghent, in Flanders, had revolted. How far 
this city had a right to maintain its privileges, 
and how far it had abufed them, was a problem 
that force only could refoivc. Charles impa- 
tient to reduce and punifh it, for this pur- 
pofe demanded of the king a pafla-^e through 
bis dominions, who Tent the dauphin anJ tiiC 



• A fma'l town of Langucdoc in France, which an'icnH/ 
ft^xi near the fea, and had an harbour ; Hue at prtftnt it 
t\fO Frmch leagues diilant from ir, anfi iij ha bour 
sfaojikcd up. 

C 5 duke 
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duke of Orleans to condu£l him as far as Bay- 
onne, and went in perfon to meet him at 
Chatelleraut. 

The emperor, who was fond of travelling, 
took a pleafure in fhewinp; himfelf to all the 
people of Europe, and indulging in the gloiy 
he had acquired. This journey was a coo- 
tinued feries of feafting and merriment, and 
was undertaken for the fake of hanging twenty- 
four poor citizens. He might eafily have ipared 
himfelf fo mucif fatigue, by fending a few 
troops to the governance of the Low Countries 5 
and it may even feem furprifing that he had 
not left a fufficicnt number in Flanders to fup- 
prcfs this revolt ; but it was the cuftom of thdc 
times to di(band the troops immediately after a 
truce or a peace. 

The defign of Francis I. in receiving the 
emperor in his dominions with fo much parade 
«nd civility, was to obtain from him at length 
a promife of the inveftiture of the dutchy of 
m'lUn ; and it was in this idle view that he 
refufed the homage offered him by the inha- 
bitants of Ghent : but he neither got Ghent 
nor Milan. 

It has been pretended that the conftable de 
Montmcrenci was put out of the king's favour 
for having advifcd him to be content with a 
vcrbEiI promife from Charles. I relate this tri- 
fling event bccaufe, if true, it (hews the human 
heart. A perfon who hns no one to blame but 
hiiiifdf if he has followed evil counfcl, is frc- 
quei tl. ur.jiift enough to condemn the author: 
but there vias no rc^fon to repent of not hav- 
ing cxiictid a mere verlal promife from Charles 

6 
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V. a promife in writing would not havt bcca 
more binding. 

Francis himfelf had promifed under his hand 
to give up Burgundy, and yet he was very far 
from abiding by that promife. A prince feldom 
gives up a large province to his enemy with- 
out being forced to it by arms. The emperor 
afterwards owned publicly that he had promifed- 
the dutchy of Milan to one of the king's fons 5 
%ut infifted, at the fame time, that it was only 
on condition that Francis (hould evacuate 
Turin,.which he ftill continued to keep. 

The generous reception then which the king 
lad given the emperor in France, fo many 
fumptuous feafts, and all that fliew of confw 
dence and friendfliip on both fides,, ended at laft. 
only in frefh wars. 

While Solyman was ftill continuing to ra- 
vage Hungary, and while Charles V. to put tlie 
£ni(hing hand to his glory, refolved to conquer 
the kingdom of Algiers as he had done that of 
Tunis, and failed in the undertaking, Franci3 L 
renewed more ftriSly his alliance with So- 
lyman. He fent two minifters privately to the- 
pope, through Venice. Thefe minifters were 
aflaffinated in their way by order of the mar- 
quis del Vafto, governor of Milan, under pre- 
tence that they were the emperor's fubjcAs. 
Francis Sforza, the laft duke of Milan, had 
feme years before caufed another of the 
king's minifters to be beheaded. How ^^ 
are wc to reconcile thefe breaches of the law 
of nations with the generofity on which the 
ofEcers of both princes piqued themfclves? The 
war was now renewed with more ahimofity 
than ever, on the fide of Pied:nont, in the Py- 
C 6 rcncca 
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rencs, and in Picardy. It was at this time 

that the king's galh'es joined thofe of Cheredin, 

furnamed Barbarofla, the fultan's ad- 

5*3 miral, and viceroy of Algiers. Thcflowcr 
de luce and the crefcent now flew jointly before 
the city of Nice, which however held out againft . 
all the attempts of the French and Turks, who 
were commanded by the count of Anguien of the 
Bourbon family, and the Turkifli admiral ; and 
the famous Andrew Doria coming to its relief 
with hisgalleys, Barbarofla returned with his 
fleet to Toulon. 

This is the Doria who may defervedly be 
reckoned the chief of all* thofe who aflifled the 
fortunes of Charles V, He had the glory of 
defeating his galleys before Naples when ad- 
miral in the fcrvice of Francis I. and while 
his country, Genoa, was ftill under the French 
dominion. Like the conftable Bourbon he 
thought himfclf obliged by the court intrigues 
to go over to the emperor's fervice. He feveral 
times defied the fultan's fleets to combat; but 
his chief honour was the having reflored liberty 
to his country, of which Charles V. permitted 
him to be fovcrcign. But he preferred the title 
of Deliverer to that of Matter, and cftabliflicd 
the government fuch as it now fubfifts, and 
lived to the age of ninety-four in the greatcft 
reputation of any man in Europe. After. his 
death the (jcnocfc ere<Sed a ftatue to his me- 
mory as deliverer of his country. 

In the mean time the count of Anguien re- 
paired the di(gracc of Nice, by the v'l^ory which 
he j»;ainc(l over the marquis del Vafto at Ccri- 
xclca in PIcJmont. There never was a victory 

more 
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more, complete *, and yet the conquerors gained 
no fort of advantage from it. It was the fate 
of the Ijj-ench to conquer to no purpofe in 
Italy, as the battles of Agnadello, Fornoya, 
Ravenna, Marignan, and Cerizoles, will eter- 
nally witnefs. 

Henry VIII. by an inconceivable fatality en- 
tered into an alliance againft France with that 
emperor whofe aunt he had put away in fo fhame- 
ful a manner, and whofe nephew he had declared 
a baftard, and who had in revenge caufed pope 
Clement VII. to excommunicate him. Princes, 
can at ihe voice ofi intercft equally forget in- 
juries and benefits: but in this cafe it feems to 
have been rather caprice than intereft that in- 
duced Henry VIII. to join Charles V. 

Henry propofed marching to Paris with an 
army of thirty thoufand men. He befieged 
Boulogne by fea, while Charles was advancing 
into Picardy. What now was become of the 

• It was not without great difficulty that the duke de 
Ingaien obtained leave to hazard a battle, on the iflfue cf 
wbtch the prefervation of France in a great meafure de- 
pended. When Blaifede Montluc prevailed upon the king 
to comply with the duke*s requefl, the Count de St. Pol faid 
to him, " Madman, thou art going to be author of the 
greateft advantage* or the greatefl misfortune which can 
happen to thy country.** 

The imperialids were more numerous than the French, 
by ten thoufand men ; yet they fuffercd a total overthrow, 
and great numbers of them were put to the f*ord. The 
fruit which Francis reaped from this viftory was the re- 
dadion of Carignan, Montcallier, St. Damian, Vigon, 
Pont d*Efture, and the greater part of Montferrat, as we)! 
M the opportunity of detaching a body of troops from this 
army, to coyer Picardy and Champagne, into which the 
emperor and king of England were on the point of pene- 
traiirg, 

balance 
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balance of power which Henry was fo fond of 
Jiolding? His only intent was to embarra& 
Francis I. and thereby prevent him from throw- 
ing any obftacies in the way of the marriage, 
which he had proje<^ed between his fon Edward 
and Mary Stewart of Scotland, who was after* 
wards c-ueen of France. What a reafon was 
this for declaring war ? 

Thefe new dangers deftroyed all the fruits 
.€>f the vi^ry of Cerizoles. The French kin|^ 
was obliged to recal a great part of that vic- 
torious army for the defence of the foutt^em 
frontiers of the kingdom. 

France was now in greater danger than {he 
had ever been. Charles was already advanced 
as far as Soiilbns, the king of England had 
taken Boulogne, and Paris itfelf began to 
tremble. Lutheranifm' now proved the fafety 
of France, and vr2» of more fervice to her than 
the Turks, on whom the king had placed fi> 
much dependence. The Lutheran princes of 
Germany all joined together in arms againft 
Charles V. whom they began to fear would be- 
come defpotic. Charles preffing France^ 
5^ and prefied by the empire, concluded a 
peace at Crepi in Valois, to ^um his arms 
againft his German fubje£b. 

By this peace he again promifed the dutdiy 
of Milan to the duke of Orleans, the king s 
fon, who was to be his fon-in-law : but deftiny 
would not permit a prince of France to haie 
pofleffion of this province; and the death of 
the duke of Orleans faved the emperor the 
Confufion of once more breaking his word. 

r Francis I. foon afterwards purchaled 
'54^ a peace with England for eight hundred 

thoufand 
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tbouiand crowns. Thefe were his laft exploita^ 
and tbefe the fruits of the defigns he had all 
Ills life-time been forming upon Naples and 
Milan. He was in every thine the vidim to 
the good fortune of Charles V. for he died 
feme months after Henry VIIL of that almoft 
incurable Jiftemper f which had at that time 
been tranfplanted into £urope by the difcovery 
of the new world. Such is the concatenation 
of events ! A Gcnoefe pilot gave a new world 
to Spain. Nature had placed in the jflands 
of theie diftant climes a poilbn which infc6U 
the Iprings of life, and bjr which a king of 
France was deftined to perifli. At his death he 
left a laftingdiilention behind him, not between 
France and Germany, but between the boufet 
of France and Auftria. 

CHAP. CV. 

Troubles inGcRMANY. Battle of Mulbxrc» 
The Greatnels^ Difgrace> and Abdication of 
Charles V. 

THE death of Francis I. did not level the 
way to that univerfal monarchy which 
Charks V« is (aid to have afpired after. 71iat 



f T\i9 vcncrtal dUbrdtr lately brovght from HifpioioU 
Id Eorope by Che ioldien of Cotumbui, who, by the bye^ 
dcicnres a more honourable af^pellatton than that of a Ce- 
■oife pilot s for whatever he might have been oHginaJly, 
he certainly aAed at a Caftifian admiral when^difeovered 
Ike Wrft Indkip and was in all refpe^ a very great man. 
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prince was ftill very diftant from it : he not 
only had a formidable enemy in Henry IL who 
fucceeded Francis on the throne of France; but 
at that time alfo the princes and cities of Ger- 
many, which had embraced the new religion^ 
raifed a civil war, and afiemblcd a large army 
againft him. It was rather the party of liberty 
than that of Lutheranifm. 

This emperor deemed fo powerful was not 
able even with the afliftance of his brother 
Ferdinand, king of Hungary and Bohemia, to 
raife fo large an army of (jcrmans as the con- 
federates could bring into the field. Charles was 
therefore obliged, in order to raifc an equal 
force, to have recourfc to his Spaniards, 
and to borrow money and troops of pope 
Paul III. 

Nothing could be more compleat and glo- 
rious than the vidlory he gained over the army 
of the confederates at Mulberg. The eletElor of 
Saxony, and the landgrave of Hefle were among 
the number of his piifoncrs; the Lutheran party 
were thrown into the greateft conftt-rnation, 
the conquered were loaded \^ith immenfe taxes, 
and, in Ihort, all together feemcd to render hiiii 
dcfpotic in Germany ; but the fame thing 
now 1 appcned to him as after the taking of 
Francis 1. he loft all the fruits of his good 
fortune. Pope Paul, uho had fo much bc- 
fi iended him before his vi«ft ry, withdrew his 
troops as f(K)n as he faw him become too pow- 
erful; and Henry Vlll. of England fpiilted up 
the languifliing remains of the Lutheran party 
in Germany. The new cicflor of Saxony, 
Maurice, on whom Chailcs had bcilowcd the 

duicby 
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«lutchy of the conquered eledor, foon declared 
againft him, and even put himfelf at the head 
of the league. 

At length this emperor, who had j-^2 
been fo terrible to all Europe, is on ^^ 
the point of being made prifoner with his bro- 
ther by the confederates, and is obliged to 
fly with the utmoft precipitation and diibrder 
to the defiles of Infpruc. At the fame time 
the French king, Henry II. feized upon Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, which have ever fince re- 
mained in the ho'ufe of France, as the reward 
of having fecured the Germanic liberty. Thus 
we fee that the grandees of the empire, and 
even the Lutheran religion itfelf have in all 
times owed their prefervation to the kings of 
France. The fame thing happened afterwards 
under Ferdinand II. and Ferdinand III. 

And now the pofleflbr of Mexico is obliged 
to borrow two hundred thoufand gold crowns 
from Cofmo duke of Florence to endeavour to 
recover Metz ; and having compromifed mat- 
ters with the Lutherans, that he might be more 
at liberty to revenge himfelf on the French 
king, he laid iiege to that city, with an army 
of fifty thoufand men. This is one of. the mou: 
memorable (ieges we meet with in hiftory, and 
has immortalized the reputation of Fran- 
cis of Guife, who defended the town ^^^ 
fixty-five days againft the emperor's army, and 
at length obliged him to abandon his defign, 
after lofing one third of his forces. 

The power of Charles V. was at that time 
a vaft heap of honours and dignities, fur- 
rounded on all fides by precipices. The troubles 
he was engaged in ail his life-dme would never 

per- 
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permit him to form his large dominions into m 
ftrong and compa£l body, whofe parts might all 
mutually aflift each other, and fupply him with 
a numerous army keptconftantly on foot. This 
Charlemagne happily efieded: but then his 
dominions lay all contiguous ; and after havine 
conquered the Saxons and Lombards, he had 
not a Solyman to repulfe : he had no king of 
France to fight againft, nor had he the powerful 
.princes of Germany, and a pope ftill more pow- 
•erful to fupprefs or fear. 

Charles knew full well what kind of ee- 
ment was required to raife an edifice equal in 
ftrength to the greatnefs of Charlemagne. It 
'Was neceflary that his fon Philip fliouM have 
'the empire; then, as the mines of Mexico 
-and Peru made him richer than all the other 
kings of Europe put together, he might hate 
arrived at that univerfal monarchy which is 
much eafier imagined than attained. 

In this view Charles employed his utmoft 
•endeavours to perfuade his brother Ferdinand, 
king of the Romans, to cede the empire to 
Philip; but fo difagreeable a propobl only 
'ferved to fet Ferdinand and Philip at varianoe 
for ever. 

At length, wearied with fo many eflfbrts, 
grown old before his time, and undeceived in 
every thing, after having attempted every things 
'kc rcfigned his crowns*, and renouncea the fo- 

ciety 



^ Charln publiflicd an aft of bit abdication in the Latte 
tongue 'f then he (ent the imperial ornamenti to hit brother 
Ferdinand, took leave of all the ambafladors that attendotf 
-Idi courtp thanked his Officen^ and reconMontaded thcai to 

hit 
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[>f .mankind at the age of fifty-four, a time 
r in which the age and ambition of other 
ire in their full vigour, and when many 
>r princes begin to appoint their minifters, 
uter upon the career of their greatnefs. 
bee J proceed to take a view of the in* 
e which Philip II. had over one half of. 
»e, thereat power of the Englifli under 
}ueen £lizabeth, and what was the fate 
[y, in what manner the republic of the 
a Provinces was eftablifiied, and the dread- 
ndition to which the kii^dom of France 
^uced, I judge it neceflary to fpeak of the 
tioiis which happened in religion, as this 
lad a principal ibare in iall a^ir99 either 
s|ufe or pretence ever ilnce the time «f 
es V. 

tail then give a (ketch of the conquefts of 
laniards in America, and of thofe made 
e Portuguese in the Indies; miraeulouB 
I of which Philip 11. reaped die whole 
t,:and by which he became the moft pow- 
EDonarch in Chriftendom. 



PMlip ; repaired to Zealand, from whence he fail^ 
port of Loredo, in Bifcay^ and fet out for the plaes 
etreatf which was the monaflery of St. Jailus, fitu« 
I the frontiei's of CaAUe, in the province of Eftre* 
ly a mod romantic valley^ farroonded with agreeahfe 
Here fae^ lived feemingly happy, as a private perfMi, 
nghteen cnooths, and died in the.year '1558, at tin 
ifty-feven. Seme authors alledge that he lived long 
in this retreat, to repent heartily of his abdlcatioo. 
I U no other than a furorUfb. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. CVI. 
Of Leo X. and the Church. 

YO U have taken a furvey of that vaft chaos 
in which the Chriftian ftates of Europe 
were confufedJy plunged, from the time of the 
downfal of the Roman empire. The political 
■government of the church, which in all appear- 
ance ought to have united thefe divided parts, 
was unhappily a frefli fource of confufion, hi- 
therto unknown in the annals of the world. 
The church of Rome and that of Greece were 
at continual variance, and by their difputes had 
opened the gates 6f Conftantinople to the Ot- 
toman power. 

The empire and the pontificate, which were 
continually in arms againft each other, had 
laid wafte Italy, Germany, and almoft all the 
other ftates of Chriftendom. The mixture of 
thefe two powers, which were always oppo- 
(ing each other either fecretly or publicly, proved 
the fource of eveilafting diuentions. The feu- 
dal government had made fovereigns of fevcral 
bifhops and monks. The limits of their diocefes 
were different from thofe of the ftate j the fame 
city was Italian or German as to itsf biihop, 
and French as to its king* You have feen in what 
•manner the fecular jdrifdicftion was in evcrjr 
thing oppofed to the ecclefiaftic, except in 
thofe dominions where the church was, and 
ftill is, fupreme ; How every fecular prince en- 
deavoured to render his government indepen- 
dent of the fee of Rome, without being able to 
effefl it. You have feen the bifhops fome- 

times 
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times oppofing the pope, and at others unidng 
,with him againft crowned heads j in a word, 
that th^ whole republic of the Latin commu- 
nion was almoft always unanimous in point of 
do£lri(ie, and perpetually at vanance in every 
other refpeft. 

After the dcteftable, but fuccefsful pontifi- 
cate of Alexander VI. and afcer the military, 
and ftill more happy reign of pope Julius II. 
the popes might with juftice confider themfelves 
as the m^ers of Italy, and the influencers of 
the reft of Europe. No other Italian power 
poflefled larger territories, except the king of 
Naples, who was ftill a feudatory of the papal 
crown. 

Upder thefe favourable circumfianccs, the 
twenty-four cardinals, who at that time 
compofed the whole college, raifed to ^ ' 
the pontificate John de Medicis, great great 
grandfon to the famous Cofmo de Medicis, who 
was a private merchant, and the father of his 
country- 
John de Medicis, who took the name of Leo 
X. was made cardinal when he was only four- 
teen, and elected pope before he was thirty-fix 
years old. His family was then returned again 
to Tufcany, and Leo had foon intereft enough 
to place his brother Peter at the head of the 
adminiftration in Florence. He married his 
other brother, Julian, furnamed the Magnifi- 
cent, to the princcfs of Savoy, who was like- 
wile dutchefs of Nemours, and made him one 
of the moft powerful noblemen of Italy. Thefe 
three brothers, who had been educated under 
Ahgelus Politianus and Calcondilas, were all 
of them truly worthy of fuch piafters, and vied 

with 
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with each other in cultivating leammg and the 
liberal arts; fo as to deferve that this age 
ihould be called the Medicean age. The 
pontifF, in particular) united the nnoft refined 
tafle with an unparalellcd magnificence. He 
encouraged great geniufes in all the arts hj hit 
bounty and engaging behaviour. His corona- 
tion coft one hundred thoufand gold crowni. 
On this occafion he had the Penula of Plautns 
aded, and the glorious days of the Roman 
empire Teemed revived under him. All aufte- 
rity was banifhed from religion, which now 
acquired the refpeA of every one by the moft 
pompous ceremonies. The barbarous ftileof 
the Datary was entirely laid afide, to make 
room for the eloquence of the cardinals 
Ijcmbo and Sadolet, at that time fecrctaries of 
the Briefs, men who imitated the latinity of 
Cicero, and feemed to adopt his fceptical phi- 
lofophy. l^he comedies of Ariftophanes and 
Machiavel, void as they are of modefty and 
piety, were frequently played at this court in 
prefence of the pope and his cardinals, by 
young people of the befl quality in Rocnet 
The merit alone of thefe works (held in high 
eftcem in this age) rendered them agreeable ; 
and what might appear oflenfive to religion in 
them, was not perceived by a court wholly 
taken up with intrigues and pleafures, ana 
which thought that religion ftood in no dan- 
ger from thefe trifling liberties. And indeed, 
as neither the doctrine nor the power of the 
church were here concerned, the court of Rome 
was no more offended at them than the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were at the jokes of Arif- 
tophanes and Plautus. 

Though 
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Thov^ LeoX. was perfci^ly abiblute in fe- 
lious afluirs, he never fufiered them to brak 
IB upon hb more delicate pleafurcs. Even the 
cooTpiracy formed againft his life by two of his 
cudinals, and the exemplary punifliment be 
iflllified on them, made no alteration in the 
giiety of his court. 

The cardinals Petnicci and Soli, incenfed 
againft the pope for having taken the dutchy 
of Urbino from the nephew of Julius II, 
bribed a furgeon who ufed to drefs a fecrec 
idcer of the pope's, and the death of this 
pDOtifF was to be the fignal of a revolution 
ia feveral of the cities of the ecclefiaftical ftate. 
The plot however was difcovered, and 
feveral of thofe concerned in it put to '5^7 
death. The two cardinals were put to the tor- 
ture, and afterwards condemned to die. Car- 
dinal Petrucci was hanged in prifon, and the 
other purchafed his life with his riches. 

It is very remarkable, that they were con- 
demned by the fecular magiftrates of Rome, 
and not by their peers. The pope by this ac- 
tion feemed to invite all crowned heads to 
make the clergy fubjcdl to the ordinary courts 
of juftice, but the holy fee never thought 
of yielding to kings a right which it anfumed to 
it&lf. How comes it that the cardinals, who 
have theeleding of popes, have left them in pof- 
feifion of this defpotic power, while the elec- 
tors and the princes of the empire have fo 
much curtailed the power of the emperors ? the 
reafen is, that thefe princes have dominions, 
and the cardinals have only dignities. 

This melancholy event foon gave place to 
the cuftomary amufements. Leo X. in order 

to 
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to wipe away the remembrance of a cardinal 
condcmncil to die by the halter, created thirty 
new ones, moftofthem Italians, andofthcrame 
difpofitiun with their maiter ; and though thev 
might not have quite i'o good a tafte, or lo 
much leainijig, as the pontiff', they at Icaft 
came very near to him in the indulgence of 
their pleaCures. I'hcir example was followed 
by moii of the prelacy. Spain was at that time 
the only country where thechui ch ftill adhered to 
a f'evcTity of manners, which had been intro- 
duced by cardinal Ximcnes, a man of an auf- 
tere and morolc difiHjfition, who had no talk 
but for ablolute authority, and who, whin re* 
gent of Spain, went always drefl in the habit 
of a coidcliiT, and was' wont to fay, that he 
could bind :ill tiie (grandees of the kingdom to 
their duty by his curd, and crufli their pride 
beneath his i'andals. 

In I very other country the prelates lived with 
all tlic voluntuoufncfs r>t princes ; fomeof thcin 
were In polUlIion of ei;;ht or nine biflioprics at 
once. It is aficniniin^s at tliis time, to reckon 
the number c;f bcnclicrs enjoyed by fomc of 
them ;]t th^'t time ; fiich as cardinal VVoIfey 
and t!ie c.'iidinal iti Lorraine, and many others; 
but this multitude of church- livings heaped 
nn a I'lnije pei (im, had no worle confcquencci 
then, tli.ui tb.e nun.l'.er of b i flu >p ties now held 
by tlu'el<\tni> <;r j);vj.itrs of Ciermajiy. 

Allwiiu.'s, both piotellant and catholic, 
•;r(M:lv in\ii::)i ..j..:ii!i the ;■« ii/:ral depravity of 
njiuiiii rs in iholi- time-., 'ihey tell us, that 
t!ii- p:i I.i'e., cur.irrv, and monk^i, led the moil 
i.ii- ..i.J li.:ppy li.wi; tlut nothin,; was more 
Cou.mon tiun for p:\.-IatL-s to bring up their 

children 
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AiUren in a public manner, after the example 
of Alexander VL It is certain, that there it 

Sextant the will of one Croui, at that time 
op of Cambray, in which he leaves feveral 
legacies to his children^ and referves a fum 
^ for the badlards which he hopes God will be 
pkafed to give him, in cafe he (hodd recover 
. ftom his illneis." Thefe arc the very words of 
the will. Pope Pius 11. had long before that 
<leclared in writing, *' That, for very good rea- 
sons, priefts had been forbidden to marry ; but 
that, for ftill better reafons, it ought to be al- 
lowed them/* The proteftants have carefully 
tolleded fy&s^ which prove, that in feveral of 
the ftates of Germany, the people obliged their 
minifters to keep miftrefles, that their wives • 
wight remain in greater fecurity : but ftill it 
Qim be owned, that this was no reafbn for au- 
thoriflng fo many civil wars, nor for killing 
other men becaufe the priefts got children. 

But that which moft difguftcd the public, 
was the granting of general and particular in- 
dulgences, abfolutions, and difpenf^^ions, at 
all prices. This kind of apoftolic tax was un- 
certain and unlimited before the time of pope 
John XXII. who firft fettled it, and reduced it 
to a code of the canon-law. A deacon or fub- 
leacon who had been guilty of murder, was 
ibfolved, and had permiflion to hold three be- 
nefices for twelve livres tournois, three ducats, 
md ftxcarlines, which is about twenty crowns. 
A bifliop and an abbot might commit murder 
For about three hundred livres, and the moft 
jnnatural or indecent a6ls had their ftated 
3rice. Beftiality was afl'efled at two hundred 
md fifty livres j difpenfations might be pur- 
VoL, IV. D chafed^ 
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chafed, not only for fins aftually committed, 
but even for thofe which a perfon might have 
an inclination to commit. There has been 
found, in the archives of Joinville, a rever- 
fionary indulgence for the cardinal of Lorraine, 
and twelve perfons of his retinue, by which 
each of them had the choice of any three fins 
they chufed to commit. Le Laboureur, a very 
cxadl writer, fays, that the dutchefs of Pour- 
bon and Auvergne, fitter to Charles VIII. had 
a right to claim abfolution for herfelf, and for 
ten perfons of her retinue, for all the fins 
they fhould commit, during their lives, upon 
forty-feven holidays in the year, exclufive of 
Sundays. 

This ftrange abufe feems to have had its 
origin in the ancient laws of the European na- 
tions, and of the Franks, Saxons, and Bur- 
gundians. The court of Rome did not adopt 
this rating of fins and difpenfations till the 
times of anarchy, and when the popes no lon- 
ger dared to refide at Rome. No council ever 
made a tjjx upon fins an article of faith. 

Among thefe abufes fome were oppreffive and 
others ridiculous. Thofe who faid that the fu- 
pcrftrudure ftiould be repaired without totally 
deftroying it, feemed to have faid all that could 
be offered in anfwer to the complaints of an in- 
cenfed people. The great number of matters 
of families, who are continually labouring to 
fccurc a moderate competency for their wives 
and children ; and the ftill greater number of 
artiftcers and labourers who earn their bread 
by the fweat of their brows j could not without 
concern behold thofe lazy monks fattening in 
ihe midft of luxury, and leading the lives of 

princes. 
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princes. It was anfwered, that the money ex- 
pended upon this luxury returned a^ain into the 
general circulation. The effeminate lives of 
thefe priefts, far from difturbing the inward 
peace of the church, rather ftrengthened it ♦ ; 
and their very exceffes, had they even been carried 
to a greater length, would certainly have been 
Jefs dangerous than the horrors of war, and the 
facking of towns. It may here be objected, 
what is faid by Machiavcl, the celebrated doc- 
tor, of thofe who undcrftand nothing but poli- 
tic5. He fays in hisdiicourfe on Titus Ltviu<, 
" That the exceflive wickednefs of the Ita- 
lians of his time, was to be imputed to religion 
and the priefts," But it is clear, that he can- 
not bv this, mean the wars raited on account of 
religion, fmce there were none at that time 5 
he can only underftand by thefe words the wick- 
ednefs of Alexander W. and his court, and 
the ambition of certain churchmen, which is 
very foreign to the doctrines, the difputes, per- 
fecutions, rebellions, and that bloody animofity 
among the divines, which produced fo many 
murders. 

We arc told that the republic of Venice it- 
fclf, whofe government was efteemcd the wifeft 
in Europe, took great pains to indulge all its 
clcrg)' in a life of pleafure and diffipation, to 
the end that by being lefs refpeflcd among the 



• Oor author feems to lay no ftrefs on the force of bad 
example, exhibited by thofe who diredled ihe confcienccs, 
and fuperintended d:e morals of the laity. What idea mui> 
the people, at that time overwhelmed in ignorar.-c, lave 
conceived, from the luxury, profligacy, and tice of its 
profeiibrs * 

D 2 Tjcio^ii'.^^ 
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people, they might not have the power to raire 
commotions. There were, neverthelefs, in all 
places men of exemplary purity of man- 
ners, paftors truly worthy of that title, and 
monks who, from their hearts, fubmitted to 
thofe vows of auftcrity which (hock the efiemi- 
nate mind : but thefe virtues are buried in ob- 
fcurity, while luxury and vice lord it in fplen- 
dor. 

The pleafures which furrounded the Volup* 
tuous court of Leo X. could not efcape at- 
tention ; but at the fame time it was eafily per- 
ceived that this very court contributed to ciW- 
lize Europe, and render mankind more fociahlc. 
After the pcrfecution againil the Huffites, reli- 
gion no longer raifed any troubles in the world. 
The inquifition indeed excrcifcd great cruelties 
in Spain upon the Jews and Mahometans, but 
thcfc were not fuch general misfortunes as fub- 
vcrt nations. I'he greatcii: part of the Chrif- 
tians lived in an happy ignorance ; and there 
were not perhaps in all Europe ten gentlemen 
who had a bible. This book had not been 
tranflatcd into the vulgar tongue, or at leaft 
the trail flations made of it in a few countries 
were entirely unknown. 

I'hc higher clergy, wholly occupied in tem- 
poral matters, knew how to enjoy their good 
li^riune, and never troubled themfelves with 
riligious difputcs. It may be faid, that pope 
Leo X. by the encourn^jcment he gave to 
learning, fumifhed arms againft himlclf. 1 
have been told by an Engliih nobleman, that 
he had fccn a letter from cardinal Polus. or 
I'oi'j, to this p^ipe, in which, while he is fcli- 
citati;!^ his hulinel'b upon having extended the 

progrels 
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pfogjcTs of the fciences in £ur«>pe, he gives 
hifli to undcrftandy that it was dangerous to 
m^c n-.en too knowing. Leo X. was fir from 
hati'jgany apprehenfions from the change he 
£Lvr in Chriiiendom, of which hit; magnifi* 
cenoCy and one of the nr^bleft i:!;dertakings 
tiiac could dignify a prince, were the principal 
caufes. 

His predecefibr Julius II. under whore pon- 
tlncatepax.-.tlngand architecture bt^^an to ina^c 
i-ch great advances, reiblvcd that iiomc fhould 
have a tenifJe, which mi^hc not only Tiirriii the 
fi^^riK^ufl one of St. So;>Fiia at Conftantinopli.', 
tAZ be one of the molt n a'/nif.ccjit edifices 
ytt erected in the world ; and he had the reiblu- 
tloffi to tindenaice what be could never hope to 
fee completed. Leo X. ^va!mly puriu^d this 
nMi kheme ; it required immen-e fum£, 
and bis magnificence liad alre^^y dra-ined his 
treafur}'. Lvcry Chriftfan ought to nivc con- 
tributcd to the raifmg this wonder or the- capital 
of Europe i bat the fums requiute for carrying 
en public works arc n'jt raifcd without great 
art or force. Leo X. liad rccourfe, if I may 
be allowed the cxpreflion, to one of St. Peters 
kej'5, which had on other occafions been made 
ufc of to open the coffers of the puWic, and-f.U 
thofe of the popes. 

He pretended a war agatnft the Turks, and 
ordered a fale of indubcnces to be made thro' 
all the ftate':» of Chriftendom. An indulgence is 
a deliverance from the pains of pur^^atory, 
either in pcrfon, or for one's friends or rela- 
tions. A public falc of this kind (hews the 
fpirit of the time:. No one was furprifed at 
it : there were offices for indulgences in every 
D 3 ^^xx^ 
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part, and they were efbbliflied in the fame 
uiiinner as the cuJlDms- Moll of the colleSors 
wfed to hold their offices in taverns* The 
preacher^ the perfon who farnjcd Jhcm, and 
he who diftributcd them, had each a profit 
ypon them. The pope gave part of the mo- 
ney arifing frrm them to his fiticr, and yet no- 
body murmured at it. The preachers ufed to 
declare openly iVcm the pulpit, ** That if any- 
one had even raviftied the Holy Virgin, he might 
have abfolution by purchafing thefe indul-^^ 
^ gtJices j" and the people Hftened to fuch 
tpeeches with the utmoft devotion* But when 
the farm of tliis tax was given to the Domini- 
can friars in Germany, the Auguiiines, who 
bad long been in pofleffion of it, became jea* 
kus; and the private intercft of a few monks 
in a corner of Saxony, produced more than two 
hiindred years of difcord, rage^ and misfor^^H 
tunes, among thirty kingdoms. ^f 

CHAP. CVIL and CVIIL 
Of Luther and Zuinglius. 

YOU cannot but know that this mighty 
revolution in the human iBind, and in 
the politicd fyftem of Europe, was begun by 
Martin Luther^ an Auguftine monk, whom 
Ills fuperiors engaged to preach again ft thoic 
commodities which they couJd not difpofe of. 
J The difputc was at firft between the two or-» 
iders of the Auguftlnes and Dominicans* 

Had] 
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Had any one told Luther at that fiinr, th;it 
« would fubvcrt the R<jmnn t.itholli: uli'.'iou 
w almoft one half of Kuroju:, hi: woukl n(»t 
have bclir:vcd it. He went farther than he: 
thought for, as is the cale in all difputts, aiii 
«almoiUlltranfa£Hons. 

After having cried down indiilfrrncer, 
'^c next proceeded to cxamim- the power ^ V 
w hiiTi who granted iheni. I'hc v.il wa.s uuM 
P*'*"y drawn alldc; the people were itlireil up, 
a«d rcfolvcd to judge theiulclvcs r;l" v/h;it li^^l 
"^^n ff) |f.„g t(,j. objcdl of tlieir inipiif it rrve- 
'^'"cc, Not'all the horrors coininitted l»v Aiex- 
J"'^«VI. and his family had railed the leMl 
oubt about the fpiritual power of the pope \ 
^^^0 hundred thoufand pilgrims had come to 
^^''^c to attend his jubilee : but the times were 
cijangej^ and the mcafurc of iniquity was full. 
.'l^ plcafurablc pontificate of I.eo X. wa:. j;ii- 
^"ned for the crimes of Alexander VI. A re- 
/''■'Elation was firft infifted upon, and a t«>t.il 
P=»ration foon followed. It was evident that 
J^ in povirer are r.ot cafily to be refc^rnicd ; it 
^^^ therefore their authoiity and wealth whi( \\ 
^^.^•■^s here aimed at, and to throw oiY the yoke 
I ^hc Roman taxe;;. In fa-it, how could the 
. ^fiiies of the court of Rome concern tfie pco- 
Q ^f Stockholm, Ccipenhagen, i^onti()r., or 
/i-^*iJcn ? But it concerned them to be relicveil 
y^ '^ their exorbitant taxes, and to pre •■ 
Uj -J the archbiHiop of Upfal fiom beconiini^ 
^LVi-i f ^f ^ kingdom. The jevemu.'. of th»; 
tj^^ "ifhopric cjf Ma.c;debun^ an«l liveral of 
Ciji. ''ch abbeys, were aliurin;^ baits to the (!.- 
■-- ■*'" princes. T'he fcparation, which aio/e as 
^rc of itfelf, and from vciy fiirlit caule:;, 
D 4 did 
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did, however, operate principally in bringing 
about the reformation fo much defired, and 
which in the end has proved of fo little cScSt. 
The manners of the court of Rome are become 
more decent indeed, and the clergy of France 
more learned ; and it muft be acknowledged 
that the clergy in gener^ have been amended 
by the protciiants, as one rival becomes more 
circumi'ped from the prying jealoufy of ano- 
ther. 

To bring about this great fcparation, no- 
thing iJiorc wns required than a prince capable 
of ftiriing up the people. The old cIcAor of 
Saxony, Kredcrick, furnamcJ the Wife, and 
the fame who, after the death of Maximilian, 
jioWy rcfufcd the imperial crown, was the de- 
clarcti protestor of Luther. This revolution 
in tlie church began in the fame manner as all 
thofc by which the people have dcpofed their 
fovcrci^nt; ; namely, by firll prclentine peti- 
tions, then let tin:* forth fjricvanccs, ana laftljf 
fubvcrting the throne, 'i'hcre were no abfo- 
lute mnrics of an intended fcparation in laugh- 
ing at indulgences, in requiring to partake of 
both fpccies at communion, in advancing fome 
unintcnitrible things concerning juftiHcation and 
free-will, in aiming at the abolilhment of the 
monkifli orders, or in offering to prove that (he 
holy fcripturc no where exprefly mentions 
f>urgatory. 

Leo X. who in his own mind defpif- 
^' cd fuch kind of difputes, was obliged, 
as pope, to anathematize by bull all thefc pro- 
pofiiions. He did not know that England in 
fccrct powerfully fupportcd Luther. Ic has 
¥ccn faid, that the beft method to have made 

him 
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feEm change his opinion, would have been to have 
felt htm a cardinal's hat: but the contempt 
its was held in proved fatal to the church of 
Rome. 

' Luther no longer kept znj meafures; he com* 
psftd his book called Tif Captivity 5/ Baiyhn^ 
iSi which he exhorted all cro-A-ned heads to 
ifcrow ofFthe papal voke, and inveighed ftrorgiv 
Igafnft private ir.aites ; and this wcrk. was :o 
fc^jch the mere applauded, as he therein grest'y 
ccndemned the pnblic fale of thefe maffes. Thc-y 
hif b?m firftbro'jzht into vogue by the Men- 
dicant monks of the thirteenth cenf-ir.-, and 
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vrzr.zr. could hy no means be gmcged to t.ofc 
who Hvc cn!y by alms and the altar, and v.hich 
ar thit time amounted in France to about t'.vo 
foli cf the current rr.on^y. and n't c^itcf3 
ir.-ch :n Germsny. Trin:V.bllin::2:;on v-as 
c^nfemr.ed as a ter.-n r.or :o he found i:i the 
frripfires, rr.r :n the tvriiinr: of the p::mi:ive 
rVj-.er-. The fo!lo'.vj:5 of Lu:her ;:re:enJeJ, 
that the dcftrine v.h:ch teachsi that the bread 
and wine := annihilared v. hi!:; the form l^iil re- 

church till the tiT.e of ^^-jzt Grcrgcry VlT. and 
thit this doftrine hr.: Veen f.r'ii t. 
explained ^v a i^^ncii'^tin* ntt;.'..-i, c 
cafus Rather, in the ninth -ceni-ir 
tLmcd over all the dark archi.es of antic- ii:y, 
:n fearch of reafons for fcparatirg tlien-.'j/.es 
fiim the church of Rome, founded on m.ile- 
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ries which human weaknefs can never dive 
into. Luther retained fome part of the myf« 
tery, and rejected the other \ be owned that 
th^ body of Jefus Chrift was in the confecrated 
elements, but in fuch manner, fatd he, as fire 
may be faid to be in heated iron ; the fire and 
the iron fubfift together. This manner of con- 
founding the body of Chrift with the bread and 
wine, is called by Ofiander, impanation, invi* 
nation, and confubftantiation. Luther con- 
tented himfelf with faying, that the body and 
blood of our faviour was in, above, and be- 
neath, /;/, cum, fub. 

The Dorr inican monks, a/lifted bv the pope's 
nuncios in Germany, ordered all Luther^i 
books to be burnt, and the pope iflued a frefli 
bull againft him. Luther in return burnt the 
pope's bull and the decretals in the pubUc 
market-place at Wittemberg. This aAioa 
{hews the boldnefs of the man, and at the fame 
time that he was already grown very powerful. 
This new reformer had even then i 
^ great part of Germany in his interefty 
who, grown weary of the papal greatnefs, did 
not ftand to examine nicely into fcholaftic prcH 
porktions. 

In the mean time thefe queftions became 
greatly multiplied. The diipute about free- 
will, another flumbling-block in the way of 
human rcafon, mingled its inexhauftible ftream 
of abfunl niiarreh with the torrent of theologi- 
cal aiiitrofity. Luther himfelf denied the doc- 
trine of free-will, which nevenhelcfs has fince 
hfcn rcc( ivcd by his followers. The univerfi- 
tic^ of Lou vain and Paris wrote in defence of 
it ; and tliis latter fufpended a dilputc it was 

tbco 
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then engaged in, viz. whether there were three 
Mazdalens, or only one Magdalcn> to condemn 
Luther's propofitions. 

Ari/lotJe was ncccflarilydmwn into this dif- 
pute, as the fchools were at that time his di/- 
ciples ', and Luther having afllTtcd that Arii- 
totlc's doctrine was of no ufc to the under- 
ftandiug the fcripturcs, the holy faculty at Paris 
condemned this aflcrtion as erroneous, ar.l pro- 
ceeding from a madman. The mod idle ihcfc-; 
were mingled with the prof'ouiidcd difputa- 
tJons, and the mutual hatred of both parries 
was kept alive by falfc imputations, groiLabufcs, 
and reciprocal anathemas. 

There is no readijig, without a mixture of 
contempt and pity, the manner in which Iai- 
ther treats all his opponents, and particularly 
the pope. ^^ Little po))e, little popjy, ycu arc 
ao afs, a little afs; walk foftly, it is flipper/, 
you may break your le^rs, and then it will 1^*^ 
£ud) what the devil is all thi^ r the little afs of 
a popey is crippled ; an afs knows that he Is an 
aft, a Kone knov/s thai it is a fione ; but thcie 
little afles of popes do not know that they are 
afles." Thefe mean vul^arifmr, which wc^iid 
ftow-a-days be fo difgufnul, did not at all dtf* 
pleafe the grovelling minds of tlioie timc.^^ and 
Luther, with all this lowncfr; of a lai?;a^ 
rous {lile, triumphed in his country over the 
politcncfs of the court of P.omc. 

Capricious deftiny, v/hich f}>crtr, wiih the 
world, ordered it fo that Henry V'iil. ui iiv,- 
tand engaged in this difputc. IJc haii Lr^rri 
educated by his father in tUc iillc aud al-iuui 
icicnces of tbofe days. 

D 6 Tht 
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The fiery and impetuous fpirit of young 
Hc:iiry had (';rccrlily imbibed the (ubrieties of the 
fchools. lie now rcfolvcd to draw h\n pen 
a;',:iinft I^ithcr; but before he began, he de- 
firVrl |)f>|)<* Lco't pcrniiflion to rcaii the bor/ks of 
tlii'i :it(h heretic, which had lieen forbidden to 
«n1l ('hiifliiun, under p.iiti of excommunication. 
lA-n fMMtitrfj him hifi rcqueft ; and the king 
wrnUr a book, in which he explained the writ- 
fn/<;i (t\' S(. 'rhoin.Ti, :md defended the feven 
f)i( raiin-iilri Mf^iinfl: Lullw.r, who then allowed 
of tliMri! only, which were aftcrward'i re- 
diKi-d in two. Thi.': book was written in 
;>if :ti iKiHe, :ind f( nt to Home. Ifis holineA,' 
ch.iintf-cj witl) a work which i-: now fcarcely 
I -.id by :iriy onr, ronipnnd it to the writingi 
i»l .'If. \rit nie :in(i St. Ati|Miftinc, and conferred 
rh'- lifle of Drfr'niirr of the I'ajih on kin^ 
ll( ntyr and hi'i iiwrriYnr'A, Ihit on whom did he 
bellow ihii titlf? On the very innn who, afew 
yt'M'i :ifirr\v:ird'.. War. to brcom*: the mod im- 
|j|;ir ;il.!'- i/irmv of tbe(hijrch of Rome. 

I.fjihir b:iil few follower, in Italy ; that in- 
f>«-fiioin nation v/.v, tcjo nnicli t:iken np with 
|il''.iliiii-. aii'l iiitiiiMirs to rn;';if'C in thcfc 
tlil|Hiif-, i till) (tid tlir .Spaniard'., though natu- 
i.illy an a«'live and Imfy pef>|)lc, inlrilcre with 
ihcfii. 'Ihr French likewilc, thou;'h with the 
faiiH' turn a'. IcjiIi th'-le nation'i, anri moreover 
v/iili a fif'/ii "^ fail'* lor novelty, meddled with 
ofiili'i paifv. Ill flioif, \hr o:ily theatre of 
fill, w.ti ol fjj'- iriia'-iiiiiitjii vva-. in Cieirnany, 
.11'! Ill ih«' .'Iwil-. iiaii»ui, who were not at that 
fiiri'- i<j'»k»«I iij.'iii :i'. |hf iiififl r:j|iniii;r prople 
Hi ih" -.'iill, ;iijf| :iir ffioii: hr vrvciicMni- 
fj'U-l. I Jiu JtainL'i ajid poliu C'JUM oJ Knine 

j.tv-r 
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never fafpeded that thofc whom (he looked 
upon as a fet of barbariani;, could, armed with 
the bible as with a fvvord, wrcft from hfrr the 
one half of Europe, and ftaggcr the fidelity of 
the other. 

It i) a great qucftion in politics, whether 
Charles V. at that time emperor, ought to have 
embraced the reformed religion, or hnvc op- 
pofcd it. By throwing off the papal yoke, he 
at one Wow rtvcn'jcd the four hundred years 
oppreifion which the cm;)irc ha«I unfU-r^onc 
from the pontinc:il crown, and the irifiilfi it 
had offered to the imperial diadem ; hut ui the 
fame time he rtm the rifk of lofin;^ all Itilr. It 
wa^ ncceflary (ur him to kcrp fair v/ith th'; 
pope, who w;*'. to join him ngalnft Irancii L 
.Moreover, the flll)jc•fl^ of hi', h-rcJirary domi- 
nions were all of them crirhollr'. ; ;ifi'J he h 
even reproached wirh havin-^ !»'held wirh ph-a- 
fjrc tht rife of a faction, whirh '^avc him :in 
oppr)rtunI'y of raifin,Ma>;e', ai.d t:'jr,p, in th^ 
'r'm;)ire, and f.rufliinf^ both t;ttho!if=. and jirofrf- 
tants ^>cn^■ath the w^i2ht of aSfolut • pov/cr. 
At length he tho^rdit hiniri:!f crii'^^'cd, in poli- 
tics and honour, to dmlare a';'i;.if f-uM.cr, .\I- 
though perhap', he /a'* of the fanri': o;ji;iiori 
With him at the bottom, in rjl.ition to fomc 
article*;, a«i was fufpccled by the Spaiiiard-, after 
his death. 

He therefore fummou'-'I T^j.-rlicr fo rippcnr 
and LMVC ai: accotmt oi hi', <:-jLir\i.(: before f!i'? 
imperial diet of VV'or.j.,, or, in other v/or^' ., 
to come arnJ dedaic wi.crlicr he maintained tlic 
tenets which had licen condemned by the church 
of Rome. Luther obeyed the fummori';, and 
appeared with a fafc- conduit from the emperor, 

cxpofirig 
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expofing himfelf boldly to the fame fate with 
John Hus ; but this afiembly being wholly 
compofed of princes, he trulted to their ho«. 
nour. He fpoke before the emperor 
^ and the diet, and defended his do<^ine 
with great courage. It is faid tliat Charles V. 
was ftrongly follicited by Aleandro, the pope's 
nuncio, to caufe Luther to be arretted, not- 
withftanding the fafe-condufi he had granted 
him, in the fame manner as Sigifmund, con- 
trary to public faith, had . given up John 
Hus ; but Charles made anfwer, *< That he 
would not, like Sigifmund, do any thing he 
fhould have reafon to be afhamed of. 

Luther, notwithftanding he had the empe- 
ror, the king of England, the pope, and all 
the bifhops and monks againft him, was not in 
the leaft dil'mayed; but hidden in a ftrong hold 
in Saxony, from thence he braved the emperor, 
exafperated one half of Germany againft the 
pope, anfwered the king of England as he 
would an equal, and ftrengthened and extended 
his new-raifed church. 

The old cleflor of Saxony, Frederick, car- 
neftly wifhed the extirpation of the Romifli 
church ; Luther thought this a proper time to 
abolifh private mafles, and he fct about it in a 
manner which, in times of greater knowledge, 
would not have met with extraordinary appro- 
bation. He pretended that the devil had ap- 
peared to him, and reproached him with faying 
private mafles, and withconfccrating. The devil, 
he faid, proved to liim that it was an idolatrous 
cuftom ; and then he concluded his talc with 
faying, that he acknowledged the devil to be in 
the rii^ht, and that he ouj^ht to be believed. 

Accord- 
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Aoeocdingly mafi was laid afide in the city of 
Wittemberg, and foon afterwards in all the 
other places of Saxony. The im^cs were pul- 
led down ; the religious of both fcxes left their 
doifters ; and in a few years Luther himfelf 
was married to a nun named Catharine Bore. 
The priefts of the old communion reproached 
him with not beins able to live without a wife* 
and Luther accufed them of not being able to 
live without miftrefles. Thefc mutual reproaches 
were very different ; the catholic priefts, ac- 
cufed of incontinence, were oblieed to own 
that they tranfgrcfled the whole church difci- 
pline ; whereas Luther and his followers had 
only made a change in it. 

The law of hiftory obliges us to do juftice 
to the greater part of thofe monies who left 
their churches and their cloifters to enter into 
matrimony. It is true they refumed a liberty 
of-which they had before made a facrificc, and 
they broke their vows ; but they were not li- 
bertines in their lives, nor could any one re- 
proach them with giving offence by their beha- 
viour. By the fame impartial rule we are u(i- 
der a neceffity of remarking, that Luther and 
his monks, by contracting marriages which 
were ufeful to the ftate, were no more guilty 
of a violation of their vows, than thofe arc, who, 
having made profcffion of poverty and humility, 
continue in the enjoyment of vain-glorious 
dches. 

Among the number of things alledged againft 
Luther, it was faid by feveral, by way of irony, 
diat he who had taken the devil's acivice in 
overthrowino; mafs, fhewcd his gratitude to 
him by aboOfhing the pradice of exorcifms, 

and 
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and aimed at levelling all the bulwarks which 
had been raifed to keep out the enemy of man- 
kind. It has been remarked flnce, tnat in ^1 
thofe countries where cxorcifms have been laid 
alide, they have no longer heard of witchcraft, 
or perfons poflefTed by the devil ; and it has 
been faid, both in words and writing, that the 
devils knew little of their own intereft, in tak- 
ing refuge among the catholics, who alone have 
the power of commanding them. It has al(b 
been obfen'ed, that there is a prodigious num- 
ber of magicians and poflcflcd people in the 
Romifli communion, even to this day. How- 
ever, this is tco fcrlous a fubjeft to divert one's 
felf with } for it was certainly a very melancholy 
affair, that proved the ruin of fo many fami- 
lies, and the punishment of a number of unfor- 
tunate vvrrctchcs, as it is a great happinc(s to 
mankind, that the courts of jufticc, in the 
rtiorc enlightened countries, no longer give ear 
to idle florics of fafcinations and magic. Thofe 
of the reformed religion renewed thi- ftumbling- 
block above two hundred years before the ca- 
tholics, for which they v/cre -^ccufed of flrik- 
ing at ihc foundations of the Chrifti .n religion; 
and it v/as ol">jcvScd to them, that pofTeffions 
by demons, ami witchcrafts, are exprefly ad- 
mitted by the holy licriptures ; that Chrift him- 
Iclf diovc out evil fpirlts, and in a particular 
manner i\:\t his apoftlvs to do the fame in his 
name. To this powerful c.bjccPiion the protef- 
tants made the fame anfwer, as all prudent ma- 
gifliatcs do at this time ; th::C God permitted 
fome things in former times which he does not 
permit at prefent ; and that the church ftood in 
uccd of miracles at her iirft inftitution, which, 

now 
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Kow that (he is perfecSUy eftablilhed, fhc has no 
longer occanon for. 

The firft country, next to Germany, into 
which this new fe<ft, known by the name of 
the primitive church, extended itfelf, was 
Swiilerland. Zuinglius, curate of Zurich, 
went ftill farther than Luther; for he admitted 
neither of impanation nor invlnation. He 
would not allow that God entered into the 
bread and wine, much lefs that the whole body 
of' Chrift was wholly and entirely in every 
morfcl and drop of the elements. In France 
they gave him the name of Sacramentarian, 
which appellation was at firft extended to all 
the proteftants of his fecft. 

Zuinglius drew upon himfelf the abufe of all 
die clergy of his country. The affair waar 
brought before the magiftracy ; and the fenatcr 
of Zurich examined the caufe in the fame man- 
ner aar if it had related to an inheritance. It 
was then put to the vote, and the majority 
were for the reformers. The people 
were waiting in crouds for the fenate's ^ ^ 
decree, when the town-clerk came out and ac- 
quainted them that Zuinglius had gained his 
caufe ; upon which they in an inftant became 
of the fenate's religion. Thus a village of 
Swifierland fate in judgment upon the church 
of Rome. Happy people after all ! whofe fim- 
plicity referred that to its magiftrates, which 
qeither they, nor themfelves, nor Zuinglius, 
could by any means be perfeft judges of, 

A few years afterwards, the magif- j% 

tracy of Berne, which town is the fame ^ 
in SwifTerlanJ as Amfterdam is in the United 
Provinces, entered upon a more folemn trial of 

th.U 
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this caufe ; and the fenate, after hearing both 
fides for the fpace of two months, condemned 
the Romifh religion. The decree was received 
without diiScuIty by the whole canton ; and a 
pillar was ereded, on which this folemn fen- 
tence was engraven in letters of gold, and it 
has ever hnce continued in full force. 

The fenates of Berne and Zurich had now 
given the people a new religion ; but at Baiil 
the people impofcd it upon the fcnate* There 
were at that time thirteen Swifs cantons ; the 
(ivc fnialU fl ;;iid pcorcft of thefc, namely. Lu- 
cerne, Zug, Switz, Uri, and Underwald, which 
remained Arm to the catholic communion, be- 
gan a civil war againft the others. This was 
the firft religious war between the catholkaand 
thofe of the reformed religion. The curate 
Zuinglius put himfelf at the ikcad of 
^^ the proteftant army, and was flun 
in the engagement. He was deemed an holy 
martyr by his own party, and an execraUc 
heretic by the oppofite one. The catholics af- 
ter their viiS^ory caufed his body to be quartered 
by the executioner, and afterwards thrown into- 
a fire. Thefe were only the preludes to thofe 
extremes of fury into which both parties after* 
wards run. 

The famous Zuinglius *, in eftablifliing his 
fc£t, fecmed more zealous for the caufe of li- 
berty than that of religion. He held it fuffi- 
cient to be virtuous to merit eternal happinefs» 



* ZuinsHus infifted upon frcc>wiU, whereat Luther ad- 
hered CO grace. Calvin adopted the doArines of grace and 
pi-edcnination, conftquently Calviiufm wat difierenc fron 
the n;lision of ZuingUus. 

and 
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and that Cato, St. Paul, Numa, and Abraham, 
enjoyed an equal portion of felicity. His reli- 
gion was afterwards called Calvinifm, Calvin 
having given it his name, as Americus Vefpu- 
tius gave his to the new world, firft difcovered 
by Columbus. Thus, in the fpace of a few 
years, there arofe three new churches ; that of 
Luther, that of Zuinglius, and the church of 
England, all feparated from the centre of union, 
and governed by their own laws. The church 
of France, though it fiad never broke with its 
head, was neverthelefs looked upon at Rome 
as a feparate member, with regard to feveral 
points ; fuch as the fuperiority of councils, 
the fallibility of the chief pontiff, fome of the 
epifcopal rights, the power of legates, the no- 
mination to church-livings, and the tributes 
paid to the holy fee. The great fociety of 
Chriftendom refembled in one refpeil the hea- 
then empires, which were in the beginning 
very poor republics; thefe republics in time 
became rich monarchies; and thefe monarchies 
aftenvards loft fome of their provinces, which 
became republics. 

CHAP. CIX. 

The progrefs of Luther anism in Swepin^ 
Denmark, and Germany. 



DE N M A R K and all Sweden embraced the 
Lutheran religion. The Swedes liftened 
chiefly to thc^i&tes of revenge in thro win] 
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off the cpifcopal yoke of the Romifh 
^ 3 church. They had long bccji oppreiied 
by their hiAiops, efpccially by the archbiihops of 
Upfal, who were primates of the kingdom ; and 
they were flill full of indignation at the re- 
membrance of the cruelties which had been 
committed three years before by the laft arch* 
bifhop Troll. 1 his prelate, who was minifter 
and accomplice of Chriftian II. furnamed the 
Nero of the North, and the tyrant of Dennnark 
and Sweden, was a monftcr of cruelty, as de« 
teftable as Chrittian himfelf. He had obtained 
a bull from the pope againft the fenatc of 
Stockholm, who had oppoicd his dcpredationif 
and Chriftian's ufurpations ; but every thing 
was now quiet, and the two tyrants, Chri- 
ftian and his archbifliop, had fworn upon tht 
goQ)cI to forget what had pafled. The king 
gave an cntertarnment in his palace to two <X 
the binio|)s, all* the members of the frcate, mi 
ninety-four of the principal noblemen. The 
tables were all covered, and they were in the 
nndfl: of their feAivity and joy, when Chri- 
ilian and the archbifhop arofc from table and 
left the room, but prci'cntly returned again fol- 
lowed by a band of armed men and exccutionen) 
and the archbifliop holding the pope*s bull in 
his hand, i;ave orders to put all the guefts to 
death. They ripped open the breaft of the 
grand prior of the order of Jcrufalem, and 
plucked out his heart. The tyrants concluded 
their bloody fcaft by a manarrc of all the com- 
mon people, without diftiiidion of a^e or fex. 
Thefe two monftcrs, who delcrved to perifli 
by the fame punifhmcnt which they inflicted 
on the grand prior^ died in their beds. Chri- 

ftian 
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Aian, however, was driven from the throne. 
The famous Guftavus Vafa delivered his coun- 
try from this tyrant, as we have already Ihewn 
under the article of Sweden; and the 
four eftates of the kingdom having de- ^ 3 . 
creed him the crown, he was one of the fore- 
moft to exterminate a religion which had been 
made the means of committing fuch execrable 
crimes. 

Lutheranifm then was foon eftablifhed with- 
out oppofition in Sweden and Denmark, im- 
mediately upon the tyrant's being driven from 
the throne of thefe two kingdoms. 

Luther now faw himfelf the apoftle of the 
North, and enjoyed his glory in peace. In the 
year 1525 the dominions of Saxony, Brunf- 
wick, and HelTe, and the cities of Strafburg 
and Frankfort embraced his dodlrine. 

It is certain that the Romifh church ftood 
in great need of reformation ; this was ac- 
knowledged by pope Adrian himfelf, who fuc- 
ceeded Leo X. and it is as certain, that if there 
had not been fome fuperior in the Chriftian 
world, to determine the fenfe of the holy wri- 
tings, arid the particular tenets of religion, there 
would have been as many fefts as there are men 
able to read. For, after all, the divine law-givcr 
has given us but few written rules, and his dif- 
ciples have been very fparing in their inftruc- 
tions ; and thofe they have delivered are done 
in fuch a manner, as make them very difficult 
to be underftood of themfelves, almoft every 
Word being liable to a difpute. 

But the proteftants of Germany, who were 
for following the letter of the gofpel, exhi- 
bited 
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bked a ftrange fcene fome few years afterwards, 
by difpenfing with an acknowledged law which 
feemed eftabJifhed beyond the reach of attack. 
I mean the law by which a man is allowed only 
one wife, which is a pofitive inftitution, and 

"on which depends the peace and happinefs of all 
the ftates and private families of Chriilendom. 

Philip, landgrave of Hefle, who was the 
fccond protedor of Lutheranifm, wanted to 
marry a young lady named Catherine de Saal, 
while his firft wife Chriftina of Saxony was yet 
living ; and what is perhaps more extraordinary, 
it appears from fome original papers relating to 
this affair, that he conceived this defign upon 
a fcruple of confcience. Here is one of the 
wonderful examples of the weaknefs of the 
human mind. This prince, who was in other 
refpefts a wife man, and a good politician, 
feemed to think fcrioufly that he might tranf- 
grefs a law, the juftnefs of which he could not 
but acknowledge, provided he had the permif- 
fion of Luther and his companions. He de- 
livered a remonftrance then to the heads of the 
church, fetting forth, that the princefs of Saxony, 
his wife, " was ugly, had offenfive fmells, and 
was frequently drunk." After this, he gene- 
roufly confcfles in his remonftrance, that he 
had frequently fallen into the fin of fornication, 
and that his conftitution required thefe plea- 
fures. But what is not altogether fo generous, 
he at the fametime artfully hints to his doftors, 
that if they refufed to grant him the difpen- 
fation he requires, he may poffibly alk it of the 
pope. 

Luther upon this afiembled a fmall fynod at 

. Wittembcrg, confifting of fix of the chief pro- 

6 teftant 
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t^ant minifters. They were fenfible that they 
y/ere about to ftrike at a law that was obferved 
even by thofe of their own kSt. The examples 
of polygamy formerly given by Chriftian prin- 
ces, had ever been looked upon by all fober 
Chriftians as a great error. And tho' the em- 
peror Valentiniaji the elder, had married Juftina 
while his wife Severa was yet living ; and fc- 
veral kings of France had had two or three 
wives at a time, the tranfgreflion of a law is 
no authority for any one. But the fynod of 
Wittemberg did not confider marriage as a 
facrament, but only as a civil contradl ; and de- 
clared that the church allowed a divorce, though 
the gofpel forbade it ; and moreover that the 
gofpel in no place exprefly enjoins the having 
no more than one wife: but, in (hort, the 
fcandal appeared fo plain, that they were glad 
to conceal it as much as pofliblc from the eyes 
of the people. In fine, this permiflion for po- 
lygamy was figned, and the king was married 
to his miftrefs, even with the confent of the 
lawful wife herfelf. 

Thus a thing which the popes had never 
dared to attempt, whofe exceflive power Luther 
had fo feverely attacked, was done by him, who 
had no power at all. This difpenfation of bis 
was at firft kept private ; but time reveals all 
fecrets of this nature. This example has not 
indeed been followed iince ; but the reafon is, that 
a man feldom keeps two wives at the fame time in 
his houfe, on account of the rivalfhip between 
them, which would occafion continual domeftic 
ftrifes, and render three perfons miferable. The 
law which permits a plurality of wives among 
the eaftern people, is the leaft regarded of any 
. ' by 
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by private perfons. They have indeed feveral 
miftreiles ; but perhaps there are not four 
Turks in all Conftantinoplc that have a num- 
ber of wives. 

It would have been happy for the world if 
the innovations in religion had produced only 
fcandals of this peaceable nature; but Ger- 
many became the theatre of the moft bloody 
tragedies. 

aCf ^M 9M Cf 4f gj SS Of kS Sp ^S ^3 2b 2p tn g» ^KlS ^M 

CHAP. ex. 

Of the Anabaptists. 

TWO men, natives of Saxony, whofe names 
were Storck and Muncer, making ufe of 
fomc paflagcs in fcripture, where it is faid that no 
man is a diiciple of Chrift, unlcfs be has received 
the inrpiration of the holy fpirit, pretended to 
be infpircd themfclves. 

Thcfe were the firft cnthufiafts we 
^■5^5 hear of in thcfe times; they infilled 
that all children fliould be baptifed over a2;ain, 
bccaufc Chrift did not receive baptifm til! he 
was an adult ; from this dcnElrine they.acquired 
the name of Anabaptifts. Ihcv declared them- 
lelvcs infpired, and fent to reform the Romifh 
and Lutheran communions, and deftroy every 
t>ne who oppofed the gofpel they preached ; 
founding their afll-rtions on thefe words in holy 
writ, ** I am not come to bring peace into the 
world, but a fword." 

Luther had been fuccefsful in ftirring up the 
princes, noblemen, and magiitrates of Germany 

azainft 
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igainft the pope and the bifhops. Muricer 
ftirred up the peafants againft them all. He 
and his companions went about addreffing thr m- 
felves to the inhabitants of the country villages 
in Suabia, Mifnia, Thuringia, and Franconia. 
They laid open that daneerous truth which is 
implanted in every breaft, that mankind are all 
born equal, faying, thatnf the popes had treated 
the princes like their fubjedts, the princes had 
treated the common people like beafts. 

Itmuftbe acknowledged that the demands 
made by the anabaptifts, and delivered in wri- 
ting in the name of the hufbandmcn and 
labourers, were extremely juft; but it '^^^ 
was letting loofe fo many wild bears, to rr^'ke 
even a reafonable manifeito in their name. The 
cruelties which we have already feen exercil'cd- 
by the commons of France and England in the 
time of Charles VI. were now revived in Ger- 
many, and carried to a greater height of fury 
by the fpirit of fanaticifm. Thefe tribes of 
favage beafts, while they preached up equality 
and reformation, committed the moft dreadful 
ravages in all the places where they came, from 
S«cony toLorrainj but at length they met 
with the common fate of all rioters who have 
not a fkilful leader. After having committed 
the moft fhocking diforders, they were at Icr.gth 
exterminated by the regular troops. Munccr, 
who had fet himfelf up for a new Ma- 
homet, periihed upon a fcafFoId at Mul- ^S'^5 
haufen. Luther, who had no adual fharc in 
thefe excefles, but who was ncverthelefs the 
primary caufe of them, though unwillingly, bv 
iiaving been -the firft who levelled the bouncb 
Vol, IV, E of 
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Qf rubmtffion, loft no part of his credit or re% 
putation, but ftill continued to be efteemed a 
prophet in his own country. 

CHAP. cxr. 

Sequel of the State of Lutherakxsm and 
Anabaptism. 

TH E emperor Charles V. and his brother 
Ferdinand, were no longer able to flop 
the progrcfs of the proteftants. The 
^ ' dif t of opires in vain drew up moderate 
articles of pacification. Fourteen towns, and 
feveral princes of (sermanv, protefted agatnft 
the cdi<£t of Spires ; and it was this proteft 
which occafioned the name of proteftants to be 
afterwards ^ivcn to all the adverfaries of the 
Romifh church : Lutherans, Zuinglians, Oeco« 
lanipadians, Carloftadians, Calvinifta, Pref- 
hytcrians, Puritans, and the high church and 
low church parties in England, all go under this 
genci»il dcncmination. Thefe altogether form 
an immcnfc republic, compofcd of divers fac- 
tions, which are all united againft Rome their 
common ciK*my. 

'J 'he Lutherans prcfcnted their con- 
''-> fc/Iion of faith atAugfburg; and this 
ronfcfrion, to which one third of Cicrmany ad« 
lirrcd, har fincc been their conftant guide. 
The princes of this parly alrcadv began to cabal 
tojjither againft the jwwcr of Charles V. as 
w(li as againft the court of Rome ; but no 
blood was as yet fpilt in the empire on account 
6 of 
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of Luther, or his caufe. The anabaptifts, ftiit 
carried away by their blind rage, and whom 
the exemplary fate of their leader, Munccr, had 
not in the leaft intimidated, continued to lay 
Germany wafte in the name of God. Fana- 
ticifm had never before produced a fury equal 
to this in the world. The peafants, » 

who all thought themfelves prophets, '534 
and knew nothing more of fcripture than that 
it commanded them to maflacre without pity 
all the enemies of the Lord, gained the upper 
hand in 'Weftphalia, which was then the coun- 
try of ftupidity, and made themfelves mafters 
of the city of Munfter, and expelled its bifhop* 
They at firft intended to eftablifh a theocracy 
like that of the Jews, acknowledge no other ma- 
iler than God: but one Matthew, who was the . 
chief prophet among them, having been killed,: 
a journeyman tay lor, called John of Ley den,, 
from being born in the city of Leyden in Hol-» 
land, affured them that God had appeared no 
him, and appointed him king: and he made 
them believe all that he faid. 

The ceremony of bis coronation was con-i 
duited with the greateft magnificence. There aro 
ftill to be feen fome pieces of the coin, which he 
ftruck with his arms on them, which were twQ 
fwords placed acrofs, in the fame manner as the^ 
pete's keys. Thus become king and prophet 
at the iame time, he difpatched twelve apoftles 
to declare his reign through all lower Ger- 
many. As to himfelf, after the example of the 
kings of Ifrael, he had feveral wives, and ac-*^ 
tualjy married feventeen at once. One of thef« 
having dropt fome exprei&ons againfl his au« 
thority, be cut off her head in prcfencc ofth« 
E 2 others. 
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Others,* who, cither through fear or fuperflitidn, 
danced along with him around the bleed jnj 
Crunk of their murdered companion. 

This king-prophet had one virtue which 
frequently found in robbers, and tyrants j thj 
was couraf^e : be defended Munfter againft ii 
bifhop, Waldeckj with intrepid bravery, forth 
fpace of a whole year^ and though re- 
565 ijuced to the Jaft extremities of famine, 
rcjc£led all accommodation* At length he was 
taken fighting, by the treachery of his own 
people I but even in captivity he ftill retained 
his unfhaken pride. The bitnop demanding of 
him how h^ had the infolence to make him- 
felf kingj this haughty prifoner demanded of 
him in his turn^ by what right a bifhop h 
the infolence to be a temporal lord. I 
cle£ted by my chapter, replied the blfhop ^ ai 
1 by God himfelf, replied John of Leyden* T 
bifhop, after having carried him about fi 
fome time from town to town, and fiiewn hi 
m we flicw a mgnfler, caufed his flefli to be 
torn off with red hot pincers. But chepuni 
ments infli£led upon the king and his follow 
did not fupprefs the enthuliafm of this fe 
Their brethren in the Low Couniries were very 
near furprifing the city of Amfterdam: but 
the confpirators being difcovered, were alt pu^ 
to dciith. The fe£l, however, ftill fubfiftjij b " 
cniirdy different from what it was in its fi 
origin 1 the defceridants of thefe bloody fanatics 
are the moft peaceable of men, wholly em- 
ployed in their ri^anufaftures and trade, and of 
an indu^i^ous and charitable difpofitioa. 
cxtiaoidinary a chan|^e is ahnoft without e;_ 
ample I but a£ they muke no figure in the woild^ 
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k IS hardly thought worth while 'to enquire 
whether they are changed or not, nor whether 
they are wicked or virtuous* 



CHAP. CXII. 

Of Geneva, and of Calvin* 

AS the anabaptifts deferved to have the 
alarm founded againft them from every 
part of Europe, the proteftants, on the contrary, 
gained the greateft commendation in the opinion 
of the people, by the manner in which they 
eftabliflied their new religion in many places* 
The magiffrates of Geneva ordered • 

public difputations to be held during the 535 
whole month of June; ta which tihey invited 
the catholics and proteftants of all coun- 
tries. * Four fenators committed to writii^ 
J whoever was faid of confequence for and 
; s^ai'nft.^' After this, the great council of the 
city examined with the utmoft care the refult 
of thefe difputes.. The affibmbKes of Zurich, 
and Berne had a£bed much in the fame manner, 
though not fo juridically, nor with fo much 
deliberation and ceremony. At length the 
council condemned the Romifli religion ; and 
this infcription is. ftill to be feen in the town 
houfe, graven on a brafs table: ^'-In remem- 
brance of the divine goodnefs, which bath 
enabled us to fhake off the yoke of antichrift, 
to abolifb. fijperftition, and to. lecovcx U* 
berty." 

El- Itv 
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AccordingKr, the Genevans recpvered their 
real liberty. The bifliops who, after the exunpk 
of many other German prelates, difputed the 
right of fovereignty over Geneva, with the 
duke of Savoy and the people, .was obliged lo 
{ly and leave the government to the citizens* 
'('here had for a long time been two parties in 
the city, the one proteftant, and the other a* 
tholic. I'he proteftants called thcmfelves Ee- 
nots, from the word Eidgnoffin^ allied by 

-oath. The Egnots prevailing, gained over 
fome of the oppofite fadion to their communion, 
and expelled the reft. From hence it came, 
that thole of the reformed religion in France 

' had the name of Egnots, or Hugucnou,' given 
them ; an appellation for which the greater 
part of the French writers have fincc inveaifcd 
many idle origins. 

1 his religion of the Genevans was not ab- 
fi»lutely the fame with that of the Swifs nation; 
but the difference wu very trifling, and their 
communion has never fuftained any injuries 
from it. The famous Calvin, whom wc look 
u|H)n as the apoftle of Geneva, had no part in 
thii change : he retired fome time after to this 
city, but wa^ at firft excluded, becaufc his doc- 
trine did not at all agree with the eftabliflicd 
one \ however, he returned back afterwards, 
and (et himfelf up for the proteftant pope. 

His true name was Chauvin : he was bom 
at Noyon *, in the year 1509. He vnderfloed 
Latin and Greek, and was well \erfed in the 
wretched philofophy of his age. He was a 

• A city of the NoyonnoU in the ills of Francs^ sbeot 
S4 milci N. £. of Farit, 
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better writer than Luther, but not fo good a 
fpeaker : they were both of them laborious and 
auftere, but rough and paffionate ; both full of 
ardour to fignalize themfelves, and gain that 
afcendant over the minds of others, which is fo 
flattering to felf-love, and which makes a kind 
of conqueror of a divine. 

Thofe ignorant catholics who only know 
in general that Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin 
were each of them married, and that Luther 
permitted the landgrave of Heflc to have t^vo 
wives, imagine that thefe firft founders of the 
reformed religion worked themfelves into 
the good opinion of the people by flattering 
infinuations, and that they freed mankind from 
a heavy yoke, to impofe a very light one upon 
them ; but the contrary is the truth. They 
were men of the moft rigid manners, and M 
their words were dipt in gall. If they con- 
demned celibacy in the priefts, and fet open 
the gates of the ccmvents, it was only to turn 
all fociety into a convent. Shews and enter- 
tainments were exprefly forbid by their religion ^ 
and for upwards of two hundred years there was 
not a iingle muficai inftrument allowed in the 
ciiyx)f Geneva. They condemned auricular 
confeffion, but they enjoined a public one; 
and in Swiflerland^ Scotland, and Geneva, 
it was performed the fame as penance. 
There has been no gaining mankind, at leaft 
hitherto^ by propofing to them only the Ample 
and the eafy ; the mafl«r who is moft rigid, is 
always the moft liftened to. Thefe reformers 
deprived men of their free-will, and every one 
flocked to them. Neither Luther, Calvin, nor 
any4)f tlw others were agreed concerning the 
£ 4 euch»» 
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eucHnrift: one, as I have already obfenreJi 
faw God in the bread and wine, in the fame 
mr.iiner as fire in an heated iron ; another like 
tic pidgeon, in which the Holy Ghoft is (aid to 
r: fide. At firft Calvin had a dii'pute with fuchof 
tlic Genevans who communicated with leavened 
bread, as he was for having unleavened bread 
u'cd. He took refuge in the city of Strafburgi 
fcr he could not return to France, where fires - 
were already lighted up in every part; and 
Trancis I. futFered the proteftants to be burned, 
while lie was making an <illiance with their bre* 
thix:n in Germ;iny. Having married the widow 
of an anabaptiil at Strafbourg, he aftcrwanb 
icturncd to Geneva, and took the facrament 
with leavened bread, as others did; and ibon 
acquired as great reputation in that city as 
Luiher had done in Saxony. 

Here he framed the tenets and difcipline 
that are now obfervcd by all thofe we call Cal- 
viniKs in Holland, SwifTerland, and England, 
auJ which have To long divided the minds of the 
people in France. Hclikewile eftabliihed fynodi, 
confiilorics, and the office of deacon ; regulated 
the form of prayer and preaching ; and even 
ii. diluted a conhflorial jurifdi^ions that has i 
ri^ht of excommunication. 

Calvln*s religion is quite agreeable to a re- 
publican fpiiicj and yet he himfelf was of a 
tyrannical difpofition. 

We have an in fiance of this in the perfe- 
cuiiun he laifcd againll Caftalion*, a man of 

much 
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much greater learning thanhimfelf, whom he out 
of jealoufy expelled from Geneva ; and in the 
cruel death which he a long time afterwards, 
caufed to be infliiftcd upon the unfortunate Mi- 
chael Servetus, 

c H A P. exiiL 

Gf Calvin and Servetus.. 

MICHAEL Servetus, a. learned ph^fj- 
cian of Villanueva in Arragon,, merited 
the peaceable enjoyment of the reputation which' 
was due to him for having long before Hervey 
difcovered the circulation of the blood; but 
he neglected an ufeful art for dangerous Jcnow- 
Ifedge; He wrote concerning Chrift's prefigu- 
ration in the word, of the hypoftafis, or pef- 
fonality of the wonl, of the beatific vifion, of cl)e 
angelic ■ fubftance,. and z book, de manducatUne 
fupertorii He partly adopted the antient tenets 
of Eufebius and Arius, which prevailed in the 
Eaft, and were in the fixteenth century em^ 

maintained that the fong of Solomon was an impure poem»^ 
and ought to.be erazed from the canon of the f<tripcur«. 
He wa3 • likewife accufed of endeavouring to weaken the 
authority of the word of God, in affirming, in his annota- 
tions onthe firft epiille of t|)e Corinthians, that St. Paul had' 
taught thofe of his difciples who had attained to a high de- 
'gree of perfef^ion, a more fublime theology than that he 
left in his writings. Caftalioii was well verfed in the dead 
Unguagesy and made a Latin veriion of the Bible, whick 
has been condemned for want of fimpliclty^ and an af- 
fectation of clai&cal latinity. 

E *s, tracdll 
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braced by Leiio Socini, and afterwards recetred 
in Poland, England, and Holland. 

He was of fo open a difpofition, that he 
wrote from Vlcnnc in Dauphiny, where be 
lived for fome time, to Calvin concerning the 
Trinity. They carried on their difpute by fcttcri 
for fome time; but Calvin from difputatioo pro- 
ceeded to invcdtivcs, and from thefe to a the- 
ological hatred, which is of nil others the nioft 
implacable. Calvin had treachcroufly procured 
fome fheets of a work which Scrvctus was 
privately printing ; thcfc he fent to Lyons, to- 

f ether with the letters he had received from 
im, an a£lioa which is alone fufficieat to 
difi^rnce him for ever with fociety ; for that' 
which is called the fpiritof fociety, is infmitely 
more i\r\6\ than all the fynods in the woila. 
Calvin caufed Servctus to be accufed bjr ooe 
of his cmiflarics. What a part for an apoftle to 
aA ! Scrvctus, who was very fenfible that in 
France every innovator was condemned widi- 
out mercy to the ftalc«, found means to make 
his cfcape, while they were preparing niacccrs 
for his trial. Unfortunately for bim he paflU 
through (icneva in his way ; which being 
known to Calvin, he informed again A him, 
and caufed him to be apprehended. But as 
the Genevans had a law, which ought to tk 
imitated in all dates, that the informer (hall 
furrcndcr himfdf prifoner, together Mith tht 
l^erfon .iccufed ; Calvin caufed the informaiioa 
to be pjv( II by one of his followers, who (crvcd 
him in the quality of a domeflic. 

When he fuv/ his advcrfary in confinement, 
he loaJcd him with every kind of iiifult and evil 
Ucaiinciu liiut bafe ii;inds arc wont to do, 

when 
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wKcn ther get the upper hand. At length, by 
continually preffing tne judges to employ the 
credit of thofe he pointed out to them, and by 
proclaiming in perfon, and by his emiflaries, 
that God aemanded the execution of Michael 
Servetus, he had him burnt alive, and took a cruel 
jrieaTure in being a witnefs to his' fufferings, he, 
who, if he had fet a foot in France, would have 
been fent to the ftake himfelf, and who had fo 
loudly exclaimed againfl all perfecution. 

Our indignation and pity muft 'be ftill in- 
creafed, when we confider that Servetus in the 
works he publifhed, plainly acknowledged the 
tfernal godhead of Chrift ; and that Can^in, in 
order to ruin him, had produced fome privatie 
letters, written a long time before, by this un- 
Ibftunate man to fome of his friends, wherein 
he exprefied himfelf fomewhat too freely. 

This deplorable cataftrophe did not happen 
dH the year 1555, twenty years after the council 
tif Geneva had made its decree againft the 
Romifh religion : but I ^i^ it a place here, iu 
order to furnifli a better infight into the true 
chara£ter of Calvin, who afterwards became 
die apoftle of Geneva, and of thofe of the re- 
(brmed religion in France. But the moft am- 
ple amends are now made to the afhes of Set- 
fetus. Several ll^arned paftors among the 
Englifh proteftants, and even fome of the great^ 
eft philofophers, have embraced his opmion« 
mnd that of Socinus : they have even gone 
farther than either of ihem : rheir religion 
confifts in the adoration of one God, through 
Ac mediation of Jefus Chrift. And here we 
Only give a relation of facb and opinions, with- 
OOt entering into auy controverfy, or difp'Uin^ 
• - ■ E 6 againft 
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agrjiift any perfon, reverencing what we ought 
to reverence, and confining ouh'elves wholly to 
hiftorical fiddity. 

The finilhiri^i ftroke to this piAure of Cal- 
vin may be founJ in a letter written with his 
own hand, vv^liich is Aill preferred in the cafile 
of Bailie-Roland, near Montelimar : it is dir - 
reeled to the marquis of Poet, high chamber'* 
Iain to die king of Navarre, and dated Sept. 
30, 1561. 

^' Honour, glory, and riches, mall be the 
rcwaid of your pains; but above all do not fail 
to rid the country of thofe zealous fcoundrels» 
who ftir up the people to revolt againfl us. 
Such monfters (hould be exterminated, as I have 
exterminated Michael Servetus, the Spaniard." 

The faults of mankind are frequently allied 
to virtues.. This har(hnefs of Calvin's was 
joined to the greateft didntereftedncfs ; for at 
his death the whole of his poflfeiEons was noC 
worth more than one hundred and twenty goM 
crowns. His indefatigable appb'cation.fhortienef 
his days; but it rendered his name faoKNis^ 
and procured him great reputation. 

There are letters of Luther's, which breathe 
as turbulent and uncharitable a fpirit as thofe 
of Calvin. The catholics fay, they cannot 
conceive how the protcftants could acknowf 
ledge fuch men as apoflles : to which the pro- 
tcftants reply, that they do not invoke as uunts 
the authors of the reformation ; that.they are 
neither Lutherans, Zuinglians, nor Calvinifts; 
Cjiat they profefs to follow the doArine of the 
primitive church ; that they do not canonise 
the paflions of Luther and Calvin ; and that 
the ferocity of their characters ought no won 

ID 
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to make againfl their tenets in the minds of 
Fotcftant8» than the manners of Alexander Vf. 
and Leo X. or the barbarities of ceitain per- 
iecations, fliould prejudice the Romifh religion 
in the minds of catholics. 

This is a truly prudent repi v; and moderation 
items at prefent to have taken place of tlic 
antient fury in both parties. Had the fame 
fpirit of bloodfhed and cruelty always prevailed 
in religion, Europe would be only a vaft burying 
place. But the fpirit of philofophy has at length 
Uunted the edge of the fword ; yet mankind 
were obliged to fufFer two hundred years of 
mad cruelty to arrive at thcfe days of eaCe 
and tranquility. 

Thcfe commotions,, which^ by the events of 
war, reftored fo large a portion of the church 
pofleflions into fccular hands, did not enrich 
the theologians who were the promoters of 
thofe wars. They had the fate of thofe who 
found the charge, but do ;iot partake of the 
fpoils. The padors of the proteftant churches 
had inveighed fo loudly againft the riches of the 
clergy, that they impofed a kind of law of dcr- 
cency upon thcmfelvcs, which prevented them 
•from accumulating what they had fo much 
condemned ; and almoft every crowned head 
;kept them ftri£tly to the letter of this law. The 
'Cdvinift and Lutheran pallors have in moft 
]daces had fuch.provifion made for them as is 
neceflary for their fupport, without allowing; 
of luxury.. The revenues of the monafteries 
have teen- almoft all of them placed in the 
hands of the TOvernment, and applied to the 
ufe of hofpitals. The only rich bifliopricks 
remaining in Germ.any» whp(p pofleflions have 
not fuflfcred diminution, are thofe of Lubcck 
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and Ofnabnig. You will fee, in ctfting yevr 
eye over tho fequel of thefe rcvolutioni, the 
whimfical but pacific agreement in tho treaty 
of Weftphalia, by which this biflioprick of Ol- 
nabrue is become alternatively Lutheran and 
Catholic. The reformation hat been more fa- 
vourable to the clergy in England, than it hat 
been to the Lutherans and Calviniftt in Ger- 
many, SwiiTerland, and the Low Countries. In 
England the bifliopricks are all very confidem- 
ble ; the livings afford a very handfome fupport ; 
and the country curates there arc much better 
provided for than they are in France. All the 
advantage reaped by the government and the 
laity was from the diflblution of the monaC- 
teries. There are feveral entire parilhet in 
London, which were formerly only one convent, 
but are now pcojfled with feveral numerous fa- 
milies. In genera], every nation where convents 
have been converted to the ufe of the puMic, 
for, has, humanly fpeakine, been conTiderdile 
gainers, without any perion bein^ iijured: 
Uk faA, nothing is talcen from a fociety which 
sio longer exifts; and there was no injurv done 
but to a few temporary pofleflbrs, who left no 
defcendants behind them to complain of what 
they had been ftrippcdof. It was the ifi|ufticeof 
a day, which has been productive of a beneft 
that will laft for ages. 

in the mean time, before this confufion couU 
be properly reduced to order, the two parties 
of Lutherans and Catholics fct all Germany in 
iaiTies. I'he sofpr.*l religion, as it was called, 
was already, (in the year 155s) cflabliflied in 
twenty-four caics and etghiccii fmali provinces 
«f the empire. The LuUurans wauted to hum- 
ble 
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■ Uc the power of Charles V. and he on his fide 

[pretended to root them out of the empire. AI* 
iances were made, and battles fought on both 
fides; but here we muft follow the changes 
wrought in the minds of men, with refped to 
religious affiitrs, and fee in what manner the 
church of En^and was firft eftabliihed, and 
the ichifins which happened in that of France. 

CHAP. CXIV. 

Of King Henry VIII. and of Ae Change of 
Religion in England. 

EVERY one knows that the feparation 
between England and the fee of Rome 
was caufed by an amour of Henry VIII. What 
neither St. Peter's pence, nor the refervations 
and proviibs, nor the annates, nor the levying 
of taxes* nor the faJes of indulgences, nor five 
years of exadions, all of them conftantly op- 
pofed by a£ls of parliament, and the murmur* 
ings oi the people, could ever bring to pais, 
was produced at length, or at leaft was firft 
•ccafipnedbya fuddenlove fit; and this mighty 
monument of the papal power, which had been 
fi> long, and fo furioufly fhaken by public hatred, 
was brought to the ground by the firft ftone 
which was flung againft It. 

Henry VIII. a roan by nature fenfual, violent, 
and obftinate in his defires, had among many other 
miftrcfles one named Anna Bullen, the daugh- 
ter of a private gentleman of his kingdom. 
This young lady, whole free and fprightly car- 
' ' . J^iage 
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rtage fccmed to promifc very little rcfiftance». 
had ftill ihe prudence not to yield entirely; by 
which file fo inflamed the king's paflion, that 
he refolved to m«ike licr his wife. 

He had been married for above eighteen 
years to Catherine of Spain^ daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Ifabella, and aunt to Charles V. who 
had brought him three children,. of which there 
was one (till living, this was the princcfs Mary, 
afterwards queen of England. How then was 
he to procure a divorce, or annul his marriage 
with a perfon like queen Catherine, whom he 
could not reproach with harlhnefs, ill condud^, 
nor even that morofe humour which is (b fr(« 
qiiently found in women of ftri£l virtue f This 
princefs was firft married to prince Arthur, el- 
deft Ton to Henry VII. who dying a few months 
after their nuptials, Henry procured a difpeii- 
fation from pope Julius ll. and made a Coil- 
traA of marriage between her and his feCOHd 
fon, this Henry VIII. who, as foon as he canje 
to the crown by his father's death, was folemnFy 
efpoufcd to !icr. A confidcrable time afterwardfs 
he had a baftard by one of his miftreftcs, named 
Blent. But he then had only conceived a dif- 
like to his marriage, and ho fcruples of con- 
fcience ; but as foon as he fell fo paflionately 
in love with Anna Lullen, and found that Ke 
could not obtain her without marriage, he in- 
Ibntly began to feci a rcmorfc of confcicnce, 
and muddcrcd to think how much he had of- 
fended God, by having lived cifjhteen yejrs with 
Catherine as nis wife. This prince, who ftill 
acknowledged the authority of the fee of Rome, 
applied to Clement VII. to annul pope Julius' 
hull, and declare his marriage with Cariierine 
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#f Spaiii, contrary to all laws divine and human. 

Clement VII. the baftard fon of Julian of 
Medicis, hadlately feen the city of Rome facked 
by the army of Charles V. and having but very 
lately made peace with this prince, he was 
fUll apprehenfive that he would get him depofed, 
on account of his illegitimacy. He therefore 
could by no means think of aeclaring his aunt 
a concubine, and her children baflards, who had 
been fo long acknowledged legitimate. Nor 
could he, as pope, own that his prcdecefTor had 
no title to grant a difpenfation. And, on the 
other band, it would have been fapping the 
very foundation of the papal power, to ac- 
knowledge that there were any laws which'' 
the popes might not break through if they 
thought fit. 

. Lewis XIL had indeed caufed his marriage 
to be diflblVed ; but his was a very- difTerenC 
cafe from the prefent. Lewid had had no chiU 
dren* by 'his queen, and pope Alexander VL 
who ordered this divorce, was connedled in in- 
tereft with that monarch. ( 

-Francis I. ftrongly fupported Henry's caufe 
at Rome, both as his brother-in-law and '^\)f% 
and likewife as the enemy of Charles V, whofe 
power was already grown formidable. The 
pope, thus prcffed between the emperor and 
thefe two kings ; and being, as he expreflfed him- 
. felf in one of his letters, ** between the ham- 
mer and anvil," had recoiirfe to negocia- 
tions, delays, promifcs, and denials, in hopes 
that Henry's paflion would not laft fo long as 
an Italian negociation ; but here he was de- 
ceived ; and the Englifh monarch, who unfor- 
tunately happened to be a theologian, made 
• ■ hii 
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his divinity fubfervient to his paJKon. He and bit 
doctors had recourfe to the Levitical law, which 
forbids any one *' To uncover the nakednefs 
of his brother's wife, or to marry his wife's 
fifter." The Chriftian ftates have long wantd, 
tind ftill cx>ntinue to want good pofitive laws. 
In their jurifprudence, which is yet barbarous in 
many refpedls, and compofed of the ancient 
cuftoms of five hundred petty tyrants, they are 
frequently obliged to have recourfe to the laws 
of the Romans and Hebrews, like a man who 
has wandered out of the road, and is enquiring 
his way. They fearch in the Jewifii code for 
rules to dire£l the praSice of their tribunals. 

But if we are to follow the Jewiih matri- 
monial law at all, we Ihould follow it in every 
thing. We fhould condemn to death every 
one who draws near to his wife at certain 
feafons which happen to the female fex ; in a 
l¥ord, we fhould obey a number of imunAionit 
Vrhich are not made either for our cfimaits or 
our manners, and are even contradiAory to the 
new law. 

This, however, was the leafl of the manr er- 
rors committed by thofe who pretended Co 
judge concerning Henry's marriage, upon the 
principles of the Levitical law. They tnduf- 
trioufly concealed from themfelves, that in Deu- 
teronomy, one of thefe very books in which, 
according to our weak underfbndings, God 
fometimes appears to command contradtdtons, 
in order to exercife the obedience of mankind, 
a man is not only permitted, but even enjoined 
to marry his brotner*s widow, in cafe (he has no 
children i and that the widow had a right to 
fmnmon her hufband's brother to fulfil this law ; 

and 
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and in cafe of a refufal, to loofe his flioe from 
his foot, and throw it in his face. 

It afforded an extraordinary and curious fpec- 
tacle to behold the king of England, on one 
fide, foliciting the feveral univernties of Europe 
to be favourable to his pai&on, and the emperor, 
on the other, preffing them as warmly for their 
decilion in favour of his aunt, and the king 
of France between both ftanding up for the 
Levitical law againft that of Deuteronomy, in 
order to make the breach irreparable between 
Henry of England and Charles V. The em- 
peror laviihed benefices upon thofe Italian doc- 
tors who wrote for the validity of Catherine's 
marriage; and Heniy paid thofe as bountifully 
who gave their opinions in his favour. Time 
has at length unveiled thefe myfteries ; and in 
the accounts of one of the kins s private agents, 
named Crook, we find the following articles : 
*' To a Servetian monk one crown ; to two 
other monks two crowns ; to the prior of St. 
John fifteen crowns ; to John Marino, the 
preadier, twenty crowns." By this we find 
that the price was different, according to the 
credit of the fufFrage; and yet this purchafer of 
dieological decifions, after be turned proteftant, 
dedau-ed in defence of his proceedings, that he 
had never bought a fingle opinion, nor given 
any fum of money, till after the decree was 
figned. At length the univerfities of France, 
and particularly the Sorbonne, came to a reib* 
lution, that the marriage of Henry VIII. with 
Catherine of Arragon was unlawful, t t. a 
and that Julius had not power to ,^q' 
difpenfe with the Levitical law. " 

Henrv*$ agents went fo far as to call in to 
^dieir amftance the opinions of the Jewifb rab- 
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bins ; who acknowledged, that by the Detite* 
Tcinomical law, a man was commanded to 
niariy his brothci's widow; but, faid they, 
this Jaw rc'Intcd only to the country of Palcf- 
tinc, and it ii the Lcvicicnl law which ought 
to be obfcrvcd in Knghind. The univeifitics 
and rabbins of the Auilrian tcnitoiics were 
of a quite diflV rent opinion ; thcfc, however, 
were not confultcd. 

Henry* thus provided with dccifions, which 
he had'purchiifed at a learnnablc rate, prefled 
by iiis niif^rcfVs importunities, wearied with 
thepope\s continual fuhtcrfugcs, encouraged by 
Francis I. and depending on the fuppoit and 
authority of the clergy and univcrfities of hit 
own kingdom, and ahrolutc maftcr of his par- 
liament, cauCcd his mairingc to be annulled by 
Cranmcr, archbiftiop of Canterbury. 
^ 533 The queen, after having with becom- 
ing boldnefs and modcfty maintained her juft 
rights, and objedted to the authority of the 
court in fuch a manner, as not to furnifli any 
dan^eroiis weapons againft hcrfelf, retired from 
the capital, and left her bed and throne to her 
rival \ and iliis favourite midrcfs, who was al- 
ready advsinced two monthr. in her pre^nancyi 
v/hwi flic wijs dcclarc<l a wife and a queen*, 
made her public entry into Lnndon with I 
pomp as much fiipcrior to the cuftomary mag- 
nifircoct! on thofc occafions, as her prefent 
cxaltnl flatic^n was above her former fortunes. 

l*opc Clement VII. could not now avoid re- 
vrnginr: the siffront offered to Charles V. and 

* li nwy^h I.C iiiuKincfl from hrnce that Anna Bullitt 
w.is witli cliiitj li> IIli.i) livfiJicnic wab matnccl tu him, but 
the li'iiiiuiy i*. tiuth, U,x \\\i.y were wedded priva'.cly forcft 
fiiunilii bcf&K licr coronation. 
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ihe prerogatives of the boly fee ; and accor- 
iingly jfliied a bull againft Henry VIII. This 
bull loft him the kingdon of England; for 
Henry, almoft at the fame time, got himfelf 
declared fupreme head of the church of Eng- 
ird by bis clergy, and the parliament after- 
wards confirmed this title, and aboliihed the 
pope's authority throughout the kingdom, to- 
gether with his annates, Peter's pence, and 
provifional grants. The nation chearfully joined 
io taking a new oath to the king, called the 
oath of fupremacy : and thus was the whole 
credit of the popes, which had lafted for (o 
many centuries, overthrown as it were in an 
inftant, and without con tradition, not with- 
ftanding the defperate outcries of all the reli- 
gious orders. 

. Thofe who pretended that no great king- 
dom could break with the pope without mani- 
feft danger, now faw, that a fingle blow was 
fufficient to overthrow this venerable colofilis, 
whofe head was of golJ, and his feet of clay. 
In faft, the taxes which the court of Ronric 
bad fo long impofed on the £ngli(b, were 
founded only on that people's wiilingnefs to be 
laid under contribution ; but as foon as they 
rcfolved to be no longer fo, it was found that a 
power founded only on force is nothing in itfelf. 
The king made bis parliament grant him 
the annates. or firft-fruits, which ufed to be 
collected by the 'popes. He created fix new 
biiboprics, and (H-dered a vilitation of all «the 
convents in his name. In the accounts of this 
vifitation, which are ftill to be feen, we find 
feme fcanJalous exceffes carefully exaggerated, 
ibme falfe miracles greatly multiplied, and fome 

fictitious 
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flAttious relics, which were faid to have feeefi 
mdie ufe of tn fevcrd convents, to incresfe 
the devotion of the people, anj bring in offer- 
ings. Several wooden figures were burnt m 
one of the market-places in London*, which 
it was faid the monks made to move by 

"^^^ mcxns of fprings. 
But the people could nor, without a mixture 
of horror and concern, behold the a{hcs of St* 
Thomas of Canterbury, whom the EngSifh 
nation ftlll revered, committed to the flames^ 
together with ihefe iriftruments of piou^ fraud* 
Thelting appropriated the rich fhrine in which 
they were contained^ and which was curioufly 
adorned with jewels, to his own ufe. If Henry 
with jufticc reproached the monks with their ex- 
tortions, he gave them equal reafon by his pro- 
ceedings to charge him with rapine* All the 
convents were fupprefled ; and fuch of the re- 
ligious, who, on account of tbeir age^ could 
iiot enter into the world again, had either 
places afligned for their retreat, or penfions al- 
lowed them* Their revenues were all placed 
in the king's hands : according to a calculation 
made by Burner, they amounted to one million 
fix hundred thoufand pounds fterling j but this 
ts exaggerating matters. The amount in eff^'cf^s 
and ready money wal very confiderable- With 
^ thefe fpoils Henry founded and endowed 
*^3 ftx new biJhoprics, and one college, 
befVowed large rewards on fome of his ferv^ants, 
and converted the remainder to his own ufe^ 

This very prince, who had written fo warmly 
Ml defence of the pope's authority, againft Lu- 

• Swiithfield, 

ther. 
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iktxy became now an irreconcileable enemy to 
the loB of Rome. But the fame zeal, which 
had inftigated him to oppofe fo vehemently the 
opinions of that arch heretic and reformer^ 
ftill induced him to adhere to the dodrine, tho' 
he bad changed the difciplinc of the Romifh 
church. 

He wanted to be the pope's rival, but with- 
out being either Lutheran or Sacramentarian. 
He ftill preserved the invocation of faints* but 
under certain reilri^lions. He ordered the holy 
Icriptures to be read to the people in the vulgar 
toi^, but would go no farther. It was equally 
a crime to believe in the pope, and to be a pro- 
teftant 9 and he alike condemned to the flames 
thofe who fpokc in favour of the Roman pon- 
tifi» and thofc who declared for the reformed 
rtligion of Germany. 

The famous lord chancellor More, and one 
Uhop FiJlher, were fentenced by the parlia- 
ment, agreeable to the rigour of the late laws, 
to be beheaded, for refufiiig to take the oath of 
Supremacy, which was, in other words, ac- 
knowledging Henry VIII. for pope of Eng- 
land; for Henry always made ufe of the fword 
<>f the Uw to cut off thofc who proved refrac* 
tonr. 

rope Paul III. who facceeded to Clement 
yn. thought to fiive Fifher's life by fending 
him a cardinal's hat, while matters were pre- 
Mng for his trial ; but in this he only gave 
Henry the fatisfaction of bringing a car linal to 
^ block. I'hc kin^ afterwards fet a price 
Upon the head of cardinal Polus, or Pole, who 
had taken refuge at Rome, and inhumanly 
cau&d the mother of this prelate to be put to 

death 
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death by the hands of the executioner, without 
tlic Icuif regard to her great age, or the rmil 
flock from which {he was defcended. All tnis 
he did bccaurc they rcfufcd to acknowledge him 
iih the Kn^hfh pope. 

The kin|i; havinp; undcrflocxl that there wai 
nt that time in l/r>ndon a learned Sacrnmcnta- 
lian, called jyambcit, refolved to have the glory 
of difputinc; with him before a grand aflembly, 
fnninioncd for that purpofe at Weftminftcr. 
'i*he end of this difpiitation was, that the kin; 
^>ave hib nntagonift his choice, cither to be 
oi' his opinion, or to be hanged. I^nmdcrt 
nobly made choice of the bitter, and the king 
had the me.in cruelty to order him to be cxc- 
tilled. Thir Knjrjifti bifliop., who were ftiH 
citholics, though they h:td renounced the jii- 
lifdidtion of the pope, were animated with fuch 
a furifiii*. /,eal againfi the heretics, that when 
iheyr condemned any of them to be burnt, they 
J riintcd fiTty days iiidul;'enre to every perfon 
who broii^'ht wood to build the pile. 

All thrfe niafiiif res were can led on by a£)i 
c»f parli inirnt ; »nd this (hew of juftice, which 
I;, jierii.'ipr. more (b't«:Halde than the oppreffivc 
violent e which defies all law:;, wa:i in a great 
Muadiie the inrans of preventing civil wars, 
'^i'lr.'re v/< re iiidirn^tir.iis in lome of the 
coiintici, but Loni!r)ii, awed 1 y its fearfi, rc- 
Riaincd priMWy cpiict. 

Thus did Henry VIII. by his policy and k' 
t'Mit , tMider hinifiU ;th((diite mafter of hit 
pfoplr-. Hi'; will became the folc law of the 
kiii;'>!oni, and thod- nominal }.iws by which 
ti.fv "nid'rH Ictwecn (iibjriH and fubjeCi, w.rc 
ij jmjtciK-dt, that at that time a |H;tfon wis 

fciitcnccd 
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faitenced to death upon the dcpofltion of a 
fiogle witnefi ; and it was not till the reign of 
Edward VI. that the Englilh, fdlowin;/ the 
example of other nations, enaAcd as a lavir, 
that no peribn fliould be condemned without 
At depofition of two witnefles. 

Anna BuIIen ftill enjoyed her triumph, un- 
der the proteAion of the kind's authority. It 
ii faid that her ruin was (ecrctly plotted by 
tonne of the friends of Rome, who hoped, that 
if they could bring about a fcparation between 
her and the king, the daughter of Catharine of 
Spain would fuccecd to the crown, and rc-florc 
Ae religion which had been aboliflicd in ravoiir 
rfthis rival. The king, who was lately be- 
^c amorous of Jane Seymour, one of the 
queen's maids of honour, greedily received the 
reports brought him againft his wife. Jle v/ai 
violent in all his paflions, and now, without 
Uufhing or hcfKatlon, accufed his confoit of 
*lukcry before the houfe of peers. TI»c par- 
liament, which at that time was only , 
thecreature of the king's will, gave fen- ^^ 
tencc againft the queen ; but upon fuch flif;ht 
evidence, that if a private pcrfon was to pait 
with his wife on no ftrongcr convi-fion of li'rr 
guilt, he would p-dk for a very ba 1 man. At 
Ac fame time they condemned her brother to 
jofe his head, on pretence of having cfjinmitt'rd 
inceft with her, though without the leaft jjroof. 
Two other perfons were executed for having 
tifcd fomc compiimcntal expreflion'* to her, 
which might be fpokcn to any wontan, niid 
which the moft virtuous queen ifii;5ht hear, 
when, in a gaiety of humour, flic in*liil;/<-; th*; 
peribns about her in the freedom of conveifa- 
VoL. IV. F tiotu 
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lioo : and a mufician ^as likewif^ hanged^ 
who had been prevailed upon to depofc in cour 
that be had partaken of her private favours, an^ 
who was jiever confronted witfi her. The let- 
ter which the unfortunate qiieen wrote to her 
hufband, before ftie went to the fcaflbld, is a 
ftrong proof of her innocejice aird refolutbn : 
** Your tnajefty ha& ever loaded me with fa- 
vours and dignities, fays ftic ; from a private 
woman you raifed ttiii to the rank of a mar- 
chioneft, ffom a march iojiefs to be a queen; 
and now from a queen, you are this day plea fed 
to make me a faint/' In a word, AnnaBuJleii 
was fent from a ih rdae lo a fcaffbld, hy the 
jealoufy of a hufband who had no longer any 
afteftion for her. She was not the only one 
of twenty crowned headsi who had met with 
u tragical end in England , but file was the iirft 
who had fallen by the hands of the execu- 
tioner* The tyrant (for I can give him no 
other name) caufed hirafelf to be divorced from 
hk wife before he put her to death, and by 
that means declared his daughter Elizabeth a 
haftard, as he had before illegitimated his firJl 
daughter Mary, 

The Ytry next day after the queen's execu- 
tion, he married Jane Seymour, who died the 
following year^ after havmg brought him a 
fon. 

Henry foon con traced a new mar- 
1539 rJage with Anne of CIcves, of whom 
he became enamoured by a flattering picture, 
which the famous Hans Holbein had drawn for 
her. But when he faw her in perfon, he found 
her fo different from her piflure, that in iixj 
months after he tefolved upon a third divorce^ 

To'" 
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To bring this about, he told his clerg}', that 
he had never confented in his heart to marry 
Anne of Cleves. No one could have had the 
impudence to make ufe of fuch a reafon, with- 
out beiiig very fure, that thofe to whom it was^ 
offered would be mean enough to allow its va- 
lidity. The bounds of juftice and fhame had 
been long broken through, and the clergy and 
parliament made no fcruple of granting him 
a fentence of divorce ; after which he married 
his fifth wife, Catharine Howard, who was 
one of his own fubjedls. Any other pcrfon 
than Henry would have been weary of conti- 
nually expdfing the real or pretended infamy of 
his family; but he, on the contrary, being in- 
formed that the queen, before her marriage, 
had had feveral gallants, ordered her 
to be beheaded for paft faults, which ^^42 
ought not to have been remembered, and which, 
at the time of their commiiHon, did not merit 
16 fevere a puni(hment. 

After being thus llained with the blood of 
two wives, and branded with the infamy of 
three divorcements, he caufed a law to be 
pafled) equally (hamcful, cruel, ridiculous, and 
impoffible to be executed; which was, that 
any perfbn being privy to the gallantry of the 
queen, and not making the fame known, fhould 
incur the penalties of high treafon, and that 
every woman about to be married to a king of 
England, not being a viq^in, is bound to de- 
clare the fame under pain of the like punifh- 
ment. 

It was faid by way of jeft on this afl:, (if 
there could be any jetting m fuch a court) that 
the king ought to marry a widow ; which he 

F Z ^C^QI- 
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.accordingly did, in the perfon of Catharine 
Parr, his fixth wife, who was very near expe- 
riencing the fate of Anna Bullen and Catharine 
'Howard ; not for any affair of gallantry, but fix 
happening to differ fometimes from the 
*'S43 king in matters of religion. 

Some princes who have changed the religion 
..of their kingdoms have become cruel and ty- 
rannical, from the oppofition and rebellion of 
their fubjefts : but Henry was cruel by nature, 
and a tyrant in his government, his religioHi 
and his family. Yet this man died ia 
'^555 his bed, and Henry VI. the moft fwcct 
-tempered of all princes, was dethroned^ impri- 
Toned, and aflafTmated. 

This king's laft illnefs furnifhes us with a 
fmgular inftance of the power of the Engllfli 
Jaws, fo long as they remain in force, and of 
the ilri£l obfervance which has in all times been 
paid to the letter, rather than fpirit of thofe 
laws. No perfon dared to acquaint Henry 
with his approaching end, becaufe, a few yean 
before, he had made the parliament pa(s a law^ 
declaring it high treafon in anyone whofhould 
forctd the death of the Icing. This law^ ai 
cruel as it was abfurd, could not be founded on 
the pretence of the troubles arifing about the 
fucccflion, fmce the fucceffion had already been 
fettled in favour of prince Edward ; it was 
therefore only the efFed of the tyrannical dif- 
pofition of Henry VIII. his fear of death, and 
the general opinion which (till prevailed con- 
cerning the art of knowing futurity. 
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Of the RELIGION of England, loi 

CHAP, civ^: 

S€quel of 'Affairs relating to R-elioion in' 
England. 

DURING the reign of Edward VI. Ton to- 
Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, the 
Englifh were proteftants, becaufe the fovereign' 
and his council were fuch, and becaufe the fpi- 
rit of reformation had already begua to take 
root. The church of Englanct was at that time • 
partly Lutherans and partly Sacramentarij^ns ; . 
bttt no one was perfecuted on account of their 
belief, except two poor anabaptift women, whom- 
archbifhop Cranmer, a violent Lutheran, in- 
fifted upon having burnt;, not forefceing that he- 
himfelf was one day to undergo the fame ,fate.^ 
The young king refufed for a long time to give 
his auent to the condemnation of thefe poor 
wretches ; and \yhen at length obliged to fign the 
warrant for their death, he (bed a flood of tears. 
It was not fuflicient to (bed tears on fuch an oc- 
cafion, he ought to Have perfifted in refufing to 
fign. Bert he was then only fourteen years of* 
age, and could not be fuppofed to have any - 
ftcady refolves, either with rcfpedl to good or • 
evil. 

Thofe who at that time went under the de-' 
nomination of anabaptifts in England are the 
anceftors of the pacific quakers, whofe religion " 
has been the objcdl of fo much ridicule, whrle* 
at the fame time we cannot forbear having an" 
efteem for their manners. Thefe anabaptifts- 
differed widelv in point ofdoSrine, and ftilP 
more in conau^ly from the German ai\«.bv^*' 
F 3 v&&> 
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tifts, that tlncivilized and brutal rabble, who, 
as we have already feen, carried the fury of 
wild fanaticifm as far as it was poffible for hu- 
man nature to do, when left to itfclf. The 
Engh'fh anabaptifts bad not yet any fettled body 
of dodlrine among them, as indeed no fed 
raifed from among the common people can 
have, till after a length of time ; but it is ve^ 
extraordinary, that though they made a pro- 
feiSon of being Cbriftians, without the Icaft 
pretence to any kind of philofophy, they were 
in fadt no other* than deifts ; for thev owned 
Jefus Chrift only as a man to whom God had 
been pleafed to impart a greater portion of pure 
knowledge, than to the reft of mankind who 
lived at the fame time. The moft learned of 
them affirmed, that the term Son of God fig- 
ntficd no more with the Hebrews than a good, 
or virtuous man, as the fon of Belial, or Sa- 
tan, did a wicked man s and that moft of the 
tenets which have been taken from the fcrip« 
tares arc pliilofophic fabtlcties, which have 
been made ufe of to cover plain and natural 
truths. Tiicy denied the hiftory of the fall of 
man, the myflery of the Holy Trinity, and 
confcquently that of the incarnation. They 
abfoluttly rejcfted the bapiifm of children, and 
ronfv:rrcJ a new one upon adults ; feverat of 
them even looked upon baptifm as only an old 
eaftern form of ablution adopted by the Jews, 
and afterwads revived by John the Baptift, and 
which was never put in prafticc by Chrift upon 
any cf his npoftlcs. It was in this point that 
they piincipally refcmblcd the quakers who have 
come after them ; and this diilike to the bap- 
dim of children was the chief thing which 

pro- 
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procured them the appellation of anabaptifts. 
They pretended to adhere clofely to the letter 
of the gofpel, and thought that dying for their 
feet was dying for Chriftianity; and in this 
they differed effentially from the deifts, or God- 
worfliippers, who eftablifhed their private opi- 
nions more than ever in the midft of fo many 
public fefts. 

Thefe latter, who were more attached to 
Plato than Jefus, nnd who were philci'ophers 
rather than Chriftians, being tired with the 
numberlefs and unhappy diiputes about reli- 
gion, fomewhat too raflily rejected both di- 
vine revelation, which . they found too much 
perverted by mankind^ and human authority, 
which had been flill more abufed. They fprezd 
themfelves throughout all Europe, and have 
cncreafed in a furprifing manner, without hav- 
ing formed themfefves into cither k& or fociety, 
br having ever rebelled asainft any power. This 
religion is the only cne m the world that never 
had an affembly; very little has been wiittcn 
toncerning it ; it is peaceable, and has fpread 
i^ough every part without the help of commu-« 
hication. Formed criginallv of philofophcrsi 
who, by following the lignt of nature only, 
without in{tru6ting each otner, have wandered 
in an uniform manner; from them it fpread 
itfelf among the middling rank of people, who 
lead a life of eafe confequent upon a limited 
fortune, and has fince afcended to the great in 
all countries, but feldom has come down to 
the common people. England is, of all other 
countries in the world, that, wherein this reli- 
gion, or rather philofophy, has with time taken 
the deepeft root, and fpread the tnoft. utvvN^\^^^ « 
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Here it has communicated itfclf even to the ar- 
tificers and country peoprc, and the inhabitanif 
of this ifland are the only people who have be- 
gun to think for thcmfclves; but the number 
of thefe country philofophers is very inconfi- 
derable, and will always continue fo i for hard 
labour and argumentation agree but ill toge- 
ther, and the common people in general nei- 
ther make a good nor bad ufe of their under* 
ilandin^s. 

A fatal atheifm alfo began to arifc in moft 
places in Kurope from thefe theological divi- 
fions. It is faid that there were a greater num- 
ber of atheids in Italy at that time than eife- 
where. I^hc Italian philofophers were not led 
into thefe exceffcs by the difputes about doc- 
trine, but rather by thofe irregularities into which 
almoft all the courts of Europe, and that of 
Rome likewife, were fallen. In reading the 
Italian writings of thofe times with attention^ 
we may perceive in feveral of them, that the 
authors being too forcibly flruck with the mon- 
ilrous excefs of wickcdnefs of which they fpeak, 
rcfufed to acknowledge a divine being who 
could permit fuch crimes, and thought in the 
fame manner as Lucretius did in times of the 
like wretched kind. This pernicious opinion 
prevailed among the great both in England and 
jFrance ; but it was of Ihort duration in Ger- 
many and the North, and there is no reafoo to 
apprehend that it will make any great progrefs: 
found philofophy, morality, and the intcrcfts 
of focicty, have now in a manner exterminated 
it ; but at that time it was kept alive by reli- 
gious wars, when an cnthufiaftical multitude 
we:c; led by athciftical chiefs. 

Edwarcf 
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Edward VL died in the midft of thefe cala«- 
mitous times, and on bis death-bed de- 
clared his coufin, lady Jane Grey, who ^^^ • 
was defcended from Henry VII. heirefi to his*- 
kingdom, in prejudice to his fifter Mary, the 
daughter of Henry VIIL and Catharine of 
Spam. Jane was accordingly proclaimed in^ 
London $ but Mary's right,, affifted by a fac- 
tion, got the afccndency after a very flight 
conteft. Mary then confined her rival in the. 
Tower, together with the princefs Elizabeth,. 
who afterwards had fo glorious a reign. 
. Much more blood was fpilt on the fcafFold/V 
than in the field, upon this occafion. Jane: * 
Grey, her father, father-in-law, and hufband, 
were all condemned to lofe their heads. This • 
was the fecond queen who had been publicly 
executed in England. She was only feventeen 
years of age, andhad been compelled to accept the 
crown ; every thing pleaded in her favour,, and 
^Izry ought to have dreaded a too frequent 
example of paflinj; from the throne to the fcaf- - 
fold^ but no confideration could flop her. This* ^ 
princefs was as cruel as Henry VIII. and as 
cool and deliberate in her barl)arities as hen 
father was rafh and fiery. In a word, ihc wa9- 
a tyrant of another fpecies. . 
. Wholly devoted to the communion of thet • 
church of Rome, and flill fmarting with tho* 
ienfe of the indignity put upon her mother, {ho 
began, by dint of art and bribery, to get toge-^ 
ther a parliament of catholics. The lords, who 
moft of them knew no other religion than thaO 
of their fovereign, were eafily won ; and the 
iame thing now happened in regard to religion 
which we have already feen happen in political 
F J matters. 
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oiatters^ during the wars between the- factions 
of the white and red rofe. The parliament 
then alternately pafled fentence againft the houfes 
of York and Lancafier. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. thev perfecuted the proteftants $ while 
Edward VI. was on the throne, they proteded 
and encouraged them, and at Mary's command 
they condemned them to the ftake. It has 
been frequently afked, why this dreadful pu- 
niihment by fire is infli£led by Chriftians on 
thofe who happen to think differently from the 
eftablifhed church, while the moft atrocious 
crimes meet with a milder death ? Bifliop Bur- 
lict eives us this reafon ; that as it was the ge- 
neral belief that all heretics were condemned 
to be everlaftingly burning in hell, tho' their 
bodies did not go thither before the refurrec« 
tion, they thoueht to imitate the divine juftice, 
by delivering their bodies to the flames in this 
world. 

Cranmer, archbifliop of Canterbury, 
'553 ^ho had affifled Henry VIII. in his firft 
divorce, was condemned to this horrid death, not 
to much for having been the inftrument of tbaC 
a£t, as for being a protcflant. This prelate 
was weak enough to abjure his opinion : and 
Mary had the pleafure of fending him to the 
iiakc, after having brought infamy upon his cha- 
racter ; but he refumed his courage in the midil 
of the flames, declared that he died a protef- 
tant, and did that in reality which we find only 
written, and that perhaps fiClitioufly, of Mu-* 
tiusScaevola. He thruft into the flames that hand 
which had figned his abjuration, and held it there 
till it was quite confumed ; then funk down into 
the fire and expired : an a^ioa to the full as in- 
t trcpid. 
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trepid,' ^d infinitely more praife-worthy, than 
that Which is attributed to Miitius. The Eng- 
lifhman piiniflied himfelf for that which he 
thought a weaknefs in him, whereas the Ro- 
ihan did it only becaufe he had failed in an in- 
tended ailai&nation. 

It 18 faid that about eight hundred perfons 
were burnt during Mary^ reign. One wo- 
man, who was big with child, was delivered 
in the flames, and fome of the fpedlators being 
moved with compaffion, fnatched the infant 
6at of the fire, which the catholic judge or- 
dered to be caft back again. In readfing ihefe 
abominable deeds, we can hardly think that 
we were born in a fociety of men, but rathet 
amongft thofe beings which are reprefented t6 
us in the midft of a gulph of torments, wait- 
ing in eager cxpeftation to hurry mankind into 
them. 

Among all thofe whom Mary's cruelty con- 
demned to be burnt alive, not one was accufed 
of rebellion againft their lawful fovereign ; they 
all fuflfercd for religion : and while Jews wc^6 
allowed to exercife their religion withoutjnter- 
ruption, and even indulged with privileges, 
Chriftians configned their Fellow-chriftians to 
flic tnoff fhocking death, only for differing from 
thcni in certain articles ! 

Mary died in peace, but defpifed by 
her hufband Philip II. and her own '^^^ 
fnbnefts, who ftill upbraid her with the lofs of 
Calais, and her memory will forever be held in 
deteftation by all who are not of a perfecuting 
ibuL 

To catholic Mary fucceeded the proteftant 

qtit^h 3E3 xza ftt th » The parliament now be- 
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came proteftant again, together with the whole 
tiation, which has ever fince continued fo. 
Religion- was now fixed en a folid foundation; 
and the Jiturg^, which had been firft begun in 
the reign of Edward VI. was eftabliihed under 
the fame form as it now fubilfts. The religion 
of the church of England coniifts, in general, 
of the Romifh form of church government, 
with fome fewer ceremonies than are ufed by 
the catholics, and fome more than are pradifed 
by the Lutherans It allows confeffion with- 
out enjoining it, and holds that God is in the 
Eucharift, though without tranfubftantiation. 
It was neceilary in politics, that the crown 
fhould retain the fupremacy : accordingly a 
woman became the head of the church. 

This woman had more underftanding, and a 
better mind, than either her father Henry VIIL 
or her After Mary. She avoided perfecution ai 
induftrioufly as they had encouraged it. Hav- 
ing perceived at her firft coming to tAe crown, 
that the preachers of both parties were the 
trumpets of dil'cord in their pulpits, (he ifliied 
an ordinance forbidding all preaching for the 
ipace of fix months, without an expreis licence 
figncd by herfelf, in order to prepare the way 
for a general harmony. This new precaution 
kept thofe within bounds who thought they had 
a right, and 'might poffibly have the power of 
flirring up the people. No one fufFered perfe- 
cution, or was even called to account on the 
fcore of belief; but thofe who a£ted againft 
law, or r^tileJ commotions in the ftate, were 
feverely dealt with, according to laws. The 
great principle which was fo long miftaken bjr 
mankind, was now firmly eftahlilhed in all 

minds 
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minds in England, that it is the province of 
God alone to judge the hearts of thofe who of- 
fend him, and of men to fupprefs thofe who 
rebel againft a government eftabliihed by men. 
You will, in the courfe of this hiftory, find 
what you ought to think of Eh'zabeth, and 
cfpecidly what idea you ought to form con- 
cerning the Englifh nation. 

CHAP. CXVI. 
Of Religion in SCOTLAND. 

THE troubles which befel religion in Scot-? 
land were refleded back upon it from 
England. It was about the year 1559, that 
certain Calvinifts firft infinuated themfelves into 
the favour of the people, whom it is always 
neceilary to gain in the firft place. They are 
epen 'and artlefs, and of their own accord take 
die bridle that is held out to them, till fome 
powerful perfon comes, who feizes it, and guides 
tbem as is moft for his own advantage. . 

The catholic bifliopswere prefently ready to 
condemn the few heretics who firft appeared in 
the kingdom^ to the flames y for this inhuman 
pra&ice was as common in thofe days in Eu- 
rope as it now is to hang a thief. 

There happened at that time in Scotland what 
muft neceffarily happen in every country where 
there are theleaft remains of liberty. Thefufier- 
ings of an old prieft, whom the archbiftiop of St. 
Andrew's had condemned to be burnt, made a 
number of profelytesj and tbefe making ufe of 

their 
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. tiMir liberty, bol^y circulated ^ir MW 

^^9 tenets, and oppofed the archbiflbop id 
his cruelties. Several of the Scotch' hobilitjr 
afted, during the minoritv of Mary Stewart, in 
the fame manner as thoie of France did after- 
wards during the minority of Charles IX. By 
their ambition they added frefli fuel to the 
flames which had been lighted up by religion, 
and much blood was fpilt, as it had been in 
other places on the like occafion. It would 
have been much better for the Scotch, who 
were then the pooreft and moft indolent people 
in Europe, to have applied themfelves by labour 
and induftry to till ^eir barren and ungrateful 
foil, or at leaft to have procured that fubiiftence 
they flood in need of by filhing, than to have 
drenched their miferable country in Uood for 
foreign opinions, and the intereft of a few am- 
bitious men among them ; but they added this 
iitw misfortune to that of their natural indi- 
gence. 

The queen regent, mother to Marf 
^559 Stewart, thought t(?ftifle the reformed 
religion in its infancy, by fending for troops 
over from France ; but by this very ftep flie 
confirmed the change (he propofed to prevent. 
The parliament of Scotland, filled with indig- 
tetion to fee their country filled with foreign 
troops, obliged the regent to fend them home, 
fupprefled the Romifh religion, and elbblifbed 
the Genevan confcffion of faith throughout the 
kingdom. 

Mary Stewart, who was widow to the French 
king Francis II. was a prfncefs of weak talents, 
and fecmed born only for love and gallantry : 
being obliged by Catnarinc de Mcdicis, who 

feared 
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flayped her beauty, to quit France and reCam td 
Scotland, file found only a wretthed kingdom, 
rent in pieces by farfaticifni. You will fee iil 
what manner Ihe added to the miferies of her 
country by her own follies. 

Calvinifm has at length gained the entire af- 
tendency in Scotland, notwichftanding all die 
eflbrts of the Romifh bi(hops then, and the 
bifhops of the church of England (ince. It is 
now almoft entirely fuppreffed in France ; at 
leaft it is no longer tolerated there. Thus, 
fince the fixteenth century, there has been one 
continued chain of revolutions in Scotland, 
England, Germany, Swifferland, Denmark, and 
France. 

CHAP. CXVII. 

Of Religion in France, during the Reign 
of Feanci^ I. and his Succeifors. 

TH E French were, ever Ance the time of 
Charley VII. looked upon at Rome as 
Ichiimatics, on account of the pragmatic fanc- 
tion made at Bourges, conformable to the coun- 
cil of Bafil, which had fo ftrenuouiiv oppofed 
the papal power. The chief obje^ of this 
pragmatic fan^tioh was the cuftom of eledions 
among the clergy, a cuftom, which, in better 
tiftfes, had tended to the encouragement of 
virtue and found dodrine, but had likewife 
proved the caufe of numberlefs difputes. It 
was very jdeafuig to the people on thefe two 

accounts : 
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accounts : to rigid minds it had the appearance 
of the remains of the primitive church, and the 
iiniverfities found in it a recompence for their 
labours. The popes, however, notwithftand- 
ing that this pragmatic fan£lion had fupprefled the. 
annates and other exactions of the fee of Rome, 
ftill continued to receive them. . Wc arc in- 
formed by Fromentau, that in the feventcen 
years reign of Lewis XII. the popes had raifed 
in the diocefe of Paris alone, the exorbitant 
fum of three millions three hundred thoufand 
livres of the current coin of thofe times. 

When Francis I. in the year 15 15, engaged 
in his Italian expeditions, which were in the 
beginning as glorious as thofe of Charles VIIL 
and Lewis All. and in the end proved ftill 
more unfortunate ^ pope Leo X. who at firft 
oppofed him, ftood afterwards in need of his 
afliftance, and became likcwife neceflary to 
him. 

Chancellor Duprat, who was after- . 
^ ^ wards madecardinal, in Conjunction with 
pope Leo's minifters drew up that famous con- 
cordate, by which, as it was faid, the king 
and his holineis gave each other what neither 
of them had a right to. The king obtained 
the nomination of vacant benefices, and, by a 
private article, the firft year's revenue was given 
to the pope, in confideration of his relinquifh- 
ing his right of mandates, rcfervations, revcr- 
fions, and foreftalments, rights which the fee 
of Rome had for a long time challenged. The 
pope, immediately after the figning the c«i- 
cordate, publifhcd a bull, in which he referved 
the annates to his own ufe. On this occafton 
the univerfity of Paris, who by this bull was 

deprived 
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deprived of one of its rights, afTumed a privi* 
lege, which even an Engiifh parliament would 
not venture to pretend to, and publifhed an 
ordinaiiceprohibiting the printing of the king's 
concordlite,. or paying any obedience to it. And 
yet the univerfities were not ill ufed by this 
agreement between the king and the pope, fince 
the third part of the benefices in the kingdom 
were left in their difpofal, with a right of fuing 
for them during four months of the year, viz« 
January, April, July, and Odober,, which 
were called the graduates months. . 

The clergy, efpecially thofe of the colltges, 
who were deprived of the right of nominating 
their bifliops, murmured at it ; but they were 
foon pacified by the hopes of obtaining bene- 
fices from the court. The parliament, who 
had no favours to expe£t from the court, main- 
tained with Unihaken firmnefs the ancient cu- 
Itoms and liberties of the Galilean church,, of 
which it was the defender, and refpeftfully 
oppofed feveral tetters of juffion ; and, when at 
length compelled to regiiler the concordate^ 
entered a general proteft that it was only done 
in obedience to the king's repeated commands*. 

But while the parliaments were thus remonr 
ftrating, and the univerfities complaining againff 
this concordate, they feemed to have forgot an 
efiential fervice which Francis 1. had done the 
nation by granting the annates to the pope« 
They had before his time been paid after an 
exorbitant rate, in the fame mannef as in Eng- 
land, and he leflened them. At prefent they 
do not amount to above four hundred thoufand 
franks, one year with another, and thefe arc 
pined again in trade -, but at length it became 

the 
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the cry of the whole nation to pay no annates 
at all to Rome. 

The firft years fucceeding the concordatc 
proved very troublcfomc times in Teveral dio- 
cefes ; when the king named one bifhop, the 
canons named another, and the parliament, in 
virtue of the writs of error, always decided in 
favour of the clergy. Thcfe difputcs would 
have occafioncd civil wars in the time of the 
feudal government. At length Francis took 
from the parliament the cognizance of afTairs 
rclatinp; to bifhoprics and abbeys, and tranf- 
terrcil it to the great council of the kingdom* 
In time every thing became quiet, and the 
people were as much accuHomed to the concor- 
datc, as if it had always fubfiftcd^ and the com» 
plaints of the parliament ceafed entirely, when 
in 1558 the king obtained of pope Paul III. an 
indulto in behalf of the chancellors and mem- 
bers of the parliament, empowering them to 
do that in a lefs degree which the king docs in 
a greater, namely, to confer benefices during 
their lives ; and the mailers of requefts had the 
fame privileges, 

!n all thi;; affair, which occafioned fo miKh 
uncafinefs to Francis I. it was abfolutely ne- 
ccflary for him to make him felf obeyed, if he 
was defirous that Leo X. (hould fulfil his poli- 
tical engagements with him, and affift him in 
recovering the dutchy of Milan. 

It may eafily be perceived, that the intimate 
connedlion which fubfifted between them at 
that time, would not permit the king to let a 
religion be formed in his kingdom, which was 
repugnant to the interefls of the papal fee. The 
council was of opinion, that every innovation 

in 
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in religion brought after It innovations in the 
ilate. Politicians fometimes deceive tbemfclvea 
by judging from an example which ftrikes 
them. The council was right, if it had in 
view the troubles occafioncd in Germany, 
which it helped to foment itfelf; and perhaps 
might on the other hand be wrong, if it conu- 
riered the eafe with which the kings of Sweden 
and Denmark had eftablifhed the Lutheran re* 
ligion in their dominions. It might have looked 
farther back, and fccn more ftriking inftances. 
The true religion had been introduced almoft 
evtry where without anv civil wars ^ in the 
Roman empire by an edi(4 of Conftantinc*b, in 
France by the will of king Clovis, in England 
by the example of a petty king of Kent, named 
fcthelbert, and in Poland and Hungary from 
the like caufes. it was not much more than a 
century fmce the firft of the Tagcllonian race, 
who feigned in Poland, had embraced Chri- 
ftianity, and made all Lithuania and Samogitia 
<fo the fame, without tlie ancient Gepides hav- 
ing once murmured. And though the Saxons 
haki been baptized in torrents of blood by 
Charlemagne^ it was only becaufc he vvanted to 
{ubjt£t^ and not inftrudt them. If they had caft 
an eve on the whole continent of Aiia, they 
would have fcen a number of Mahometan ftates 
peopled with both Chriflians and idolaters, who 
lived in harmonv together; a number of diffe- 
rent religions enabliihed in India, China, and 
other places, without the force of arms ; and 
if they had recurred to the firft ages, they 
would have fiill met with the fanie examples* 
It is not that a new religion is dangerous or 
bloody in itfelf> but as the ambition of the great 
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makes ufe of fuch religion to attack the efta- 
blifhed authority. Thus, for infiance, the Lu- 
theran princes of Germany took up arms againft 
the emperor, who was aiming at their dcuruc- 
tionj but Francis 1. and Henry II. had no- 
princes nor nobles in their dominions,, whom, 
they had reafon to fland in fear of. 

The court, which became divided under the 
fticcceding unhappy minorities, was perfedily 
united in its obedience to Francis I. Accordingly 
this prince only fuffered the heretics to be perfc- 
cutcd, without being the author of their perfecu- 
tion himfelf. The bifhops and the parliament 
lighted the fires, and he did not extinguiih them. 
Hfe was very indifferent about religion him- 
felf ; he made alliances with the proteftants of 
Germany, and even with the Mahometans, to- 
oppofe Charles V. and when his allies, the Lu- 
theran princes of Germany, accufed him with 
having put their brethren in France to death, 
who had been guilty of no difturbances in that 
kingdom, he threw the whole blame upon the 
common judges. 

We have feen what horrible cruelties were 
exercifcd by the judges in England, under- 
Henry VIII. and queen Mary. ThcJFrcnch,. 
who are efteemed a more humane people, far 
furpafled them in the barbarities they committed 
under the name of religion and juftice.. 

It is neceflary to know, that in . the twelfth 
century one Peter Waldo,. a rich merchant of 
Lyons, whofe devotion and errors are faid to 
have given rife to the fc£l of the Vaudois, or 
Waldenfes, having retired with fome few poor 
people, whom he maintained by his charity, into 
the uncultivated and dcfeit vallies which lie 

between 
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"between Provence and Dauphiny, he officiated 
IS fadier and pontiff to them ; and inftru£ted 
them in the tenets of his fe£l, which in feveral 
points relembled that of the Albigenfes^ of 
Wickliff, John Hus, Luther, and Zuinglius. 
Thefe men, who lived a lone time unknown 
to the reft of the world, em^oyed themfelves 
in tilKng the barren lands they inhabited, and, 
by incredible labour, made them fit for corn 
and pafture ; which plainly (hews how much 
we deferve to be accufed of negligence, if there 
remain any uncultivated lands in r ranee. They 
purchafed fome inheritances in Cens and the 
parts adjacent, and by their induilry gained a 
comfortable fupport for themfelves, and en- 
riched thecr lords, who ne\'er found the leafl 
reafon to complain of them. In the fpace of 
two hundred and fifty years, their numbers in- 
creafed to near eighteen thoufand fouls. They 
peopled thirty villages, exclufive of hamlets, 
and all this by the work of their own hands. 
There were no priefts amongft them, no dif- 
f utes about worfiiip, no law-fuits, but decided 
all their differences amongft themfelves. Thofe 
who went into the neighbouring cities, knew 
that there were fuch things as a mafs, or bi- 
ihopt. They worfhipped God in their own 

1 'argon, and their affiduous labour rendered their 
ives innocent. They lived in this happy and 
tranquil ftate for upwards of two centuries* 
which is to be attributed to their neighbours 
having been wearied out by the war againft the 
Albigenfes* When the human mind has been 
for a long fucceffion of time hurried away to 
the 'ioft excels of rage and fury, it foftens at 
length into forbearance and indifference : this 

S ^^1 
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may alike be-obferved in every individual, and 
in whole nations. Thefe Vaudois were in the 
enjoyment of this peaceful calm when the re* 
formers of Germany and Geneva learnt that 
they had brethren in thefe parts ; and imme- 
diately fent minifters among them, fpr.fo tbey 
calledf the curates of the proteft^t churches : 
and now the Vaudois came to be too well 
known. By the new«edi£l againft heretics they 
were condemned to the flames^ and the parlia- 
ment of Provence, in 1540, denounced this pu- 
nifhment againft nineteen of the principal in- 
habitants of the village of Merindol, at the 
fame time ordering their woods to be deflroy- 
cd, and their houfes rased to the ground. The 
Vaudois, ftruck with confternation, fent a de- 
putation to cardinal Sadolet, biihop of Carpen- 
tras, who was* then at his bifhopric. This il- 
luftrious fagc, who was a true philofopher» as 
being a humane man, received them with kind* 
nefs, and interceded in their behalf; upon 
which Langeai, the commandant in Piedmont, 
put a flop to the execution, and PVancis L 
granted them his pardon, on condition they 
would abjure their errors ; but they 'could not 
be brought to renounce a religion they had.im- 
bibed from their carlieft infancy. Their obfti- 
nacy exafperatcd the parliament of Provence, 
which was compofed of men of a fiery zeal ^ 
and John Meynier d'Oppede, at that time its 
firfl prefident, who was more violent than the 
rcil, continued the profecution. 

Thcr Vaudois at length revolted ; this exaf- 
peratcd d'Oppede to fuch a degree, that he re- 
prefcntcd their fault iji the blackefl light to the 
king, and procuicd his pcrmiffion to put the 

fentence 
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ientence in execution, after it had been fuf- 
pended for upwards of five years. For this 
purpofe it ,was neceffary to have troops, which 
were accordingly fent for by d'Oppede and 
Guerin the advocate-general. It is very clear 
that thefe poor people, whom the faoious ora- 
tor MaimtTourg calls a rebellious mob, though 
th^y were fomewhat too obftinate in adhering 
to their opinion, were not in the leaft difpofed 
to revolt, fincc they did not offer to defend 
themfelves, but fled on all fides, crying out for 
mercy ; while the old men, women, and chil- 
dren, who could not fly fo faft as the reft, were 
butchered without mercy by the foldiers. 

D'Oppede and Guerin flew from village to 
village, killing all they met, burning their 
houfes and granaries, and deftroying all the 
ftanding corn and trees, and purfued the flying 
inhabitants by the light of the flames. There 
remained about fixty men and thirty women in 
the walled town of Cabrieres, who yielded upon 
promife of having their lives fpared j but as 
foon as they furrendered themfelves, they were 
all put to the fword : fome women who had taken 
refuge in a neighbouring church, were, by d'Op- 
pede s orders, dragged from thence, and fhut 
up in a barn, which was fet on fire. Two and 
twenty villages were burnt to the ground ; and 
after the flames were extinguifhed, the coun- 
try, which before wore the face of plenty, and 
was fo well inhabited, appeared a perfeft de- 
fert, in which rwthing was to be feen but dead 
bodies. The few who efcaped took refuge 
about Piedmont. Francis 1. was ftruck with 
horror on hearing of thefe cruelties. The fen-^ 
tence which he Ixad permitted to be. executed, 

men- 
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mentioned the death only of nineteen hereticsi 
and d*Oppede and Guerin had caufed thouiandi 
to be maflacred. The king, on his death-bcd» 
recommended to his Ton to fee juftice done on 
the authors of this barbaritv, the like of which 
had never been committea by any civil magiA 
trates. 

Accordingly Henry II. gave his confent for 
l^e lords who had heen ruined hy the deftruc- 
tion of thefe villages, and the butchery of their 
people, to bring their complaints before the 
parliament of Paris. When the trial cameon» 
d'Oppcde had fufficient intereft to get himfclf 
cleared, by throwing the whole blame upon the 
advocate-general Guerin, whofe fingle life was 
the only atonement made for the blood <^ fo 
many hundreds. 

Thefe executions however did not ftop the 
progrefs of Calviivifm ; one party employed fire 
and faggot, and the other diverted thcmfelvcs 
with finging Marot's verfion of the pfalms to 
ridiculous tunes, agreeable to the genius of the 
French nation, which is at all times light, and 
fometimes very cruel. Margaret queen of Na- 
varre, and fifter to Francis I. and all her court, 
were Calvinifls, as was one half of the king's 
court. What had firft begun among the com- 
mon people had now communicated itfclf to 
the great, as is almoft always the cafe. They 
preached in private, and they difputed pub- 
licly ; and thefe difputcs, about which no one 
at prefcnt either in court or city gives himfclf 
any concern, becaufe they are now grown old, 
cxafperatcd all minds at that time, becaufe they 
were new. Even in the parliament of Paris 
itfelf^ there were fome members who were 

well- 
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well-wiAiers to what was called the reformed 
religion. This afTembly was always oppofing 
the preteniions of the church of Rome, which 
this new herefy likewife aimed at overthrowing; 
and the auftere and republican (pirit of fonic of 
the counfellors, led them to favour a fcdt 
which, by the feverity of its tenets, condemned 
the debaucheries of the court. Henry II. being 
difpleafed with the conduA of fevcral of the 
members of this venerable body, came 
one day ujwn them unexpedcdiy in ^^54 
the great hall where they were fitting, at 
the very time that they were deliberating upon 
methods for moderating the pcrfccuiion againit 
the Huguenots, and ordcrecj iivccounfellors to be 
put under arreft. One of thefe, named Anne 
du BouTg, wiio had fpoken with the moft free- 
dom, figned his confefEon of faith in the Baf- 
tile, which was found to agree in many articles 
with that of the Calvinills and Lutherans. 
There was at this time an inc^uifitor in France, 
though the office of theinquihtion iclclf, which 
has been always held in horror by the French, 
was not eftabliflied.- This inquifitor, wliofe 
name was Mouchi, together with the bifliop of 
Paris and the commiflaries of the parliamenr, 
tried and condemned du Bourg, not with lb n J- 
ing the [ old eflabliflicd law, by which a 
member of parliament coiiM only be tried 
by the courts of parliament airemblcd j a law 
which has always fubfiftcJ, been always clairA 
ed, and almoft always proved ufelefs ; for no- 
thing is more common in the hiftoi y of France, 
than to find members of the parliament trie J by 
other courts. Anne du Bourg then was exe- 
VoL. IV. G cutcd 
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cutcd in the reign of Francis IL Tlic 
*559 cardinal of Loriain, who governed the 
i^ate with a high hand, was refolved upon hi& 
death ; and this pried and magiflrate was 
banged) and his body afterwards burnt in. the 
place of the Grcve. He was of a difpofiiioa 
r]athcr too inflexible, but was an upright judge» 
and a man of approved virtue. 

Martyrs make profelytcs. The fufTerings 
of fuch a man gained more converts to the re- 
formed religion than all the writings of Calvin. 
A fixth part of ihe kingdom of France were 
Calvinifls under Francis II. as one third of 
Germany at lead were Lutherans under the 
emperor Charles V. 

There was th.^n only one choice left, which 
was, to follow the example of Charles V. who 
concluded his many wars by allowing his fub- 
jeds liberty of confcicnce, or that of queen 
Jlli/ahcth, who, while flie protefled the cfta- 
blifhcd reli'iioii, left everyone to worfhip God 
agreeable to his own principles, provided due 
obedience was paid to the laws of the kingdom. 

This is the practice at profcnt in almoft all 
thofe countries which were formerly laid waflc 
by religious wa:s: a long ajid fatal experience 
having ihcwn it to be the mod falutary method 
of j;overninj;. 

}>ut this niethod cannot be adopted unlcfs 
the laws arc fumly efbblilhed, and the rage of 
fj^ion has fubfiJcd. France was continually 
a' piey to tlie mod bloody fa£iions, from the 
tim.' of Francis II. till the glorious reign of 
Henry the Cjreat. In theic difadrous times 
the laws were little known, and the fanatic 
fpirit which i'urvived ihu furies of war} brouehc 

this 
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this monanch to an untimely end in the midft 
of profound peace, by the hand of a madman 
and a fool, who had made bis efcape from a 
doifter* 

Hairing thui acquired a competent idea of the 
ftatr of religion in £urope during the fixteenth 
century, it now remains to fay fomcthinj; con- 
cerning the religious orders wnich oppofed the 
new opinions, and of the inquifition, which 
laboured to exterminate all the proteftants. 

CHAP. CXVIII. 
Of the R £ X I G I o u s Orders. 

TH'E monaffic life, which has done fo 
much goed and fo much harm in the 
world, which nas been one of the main props 
of the papal pov/cr, iir.'J which gave birth to 
the perion who fuppreffcd that very power ia 
one half of Europe, merits our particular at- 
tention. 

' It has been btli-jvcd by a number of pro- 
teftants and other-;, that the fevcral bodies o: 
ccurch^militia, together with their different 
habits, ways of living, occupations, and rul^s, 
•Jircre all invented by the popes, a3 fo many ar- 
mies devoted to the fervice of the holy fee, ifl 
a!I the ftates of Chriilendom. It ii certain that 
tbe popes have often made ufc of them, but 
they did not invent them. 
in the catlieft ages of antiquity, there were 
' aa.ong the caftern people certain men, who 
G 2 vlih- 
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wsithdrcw tbcmfclves from the world to live to- 
giCthcr in retirement. The Periians, Indians, 
and Egyptians efpecially, had feveral commu- 
nities of Ccnobitcs, or monks independent of 
thofe who were dedicated to the fervice of the 
altar, but among the Greeks and Romans there 
were none. Their colleges of priefts were par- 
ticularly fct apart for the fervice of their tem- 
ples, and a monadic life was wholly unknown 
to thcfe people. The Jews had their Eflenians 
and Thcrapeust. The Chriftians have imi- 
tated them. 

St. Kafil *, in the beginning of the fourth 
cpntury, inftituted his order in a barbarous 
province, oil the borders of the Black Sea; 
and his rules were followed by all the eaftcrn 
monks. He invented the three vows, to which 



• St. Bafil the Great was born at Caefarea in Cappado- 
ri.1, in the year 326. He was educated under the famooi 
Ltbanius at Antioch and Conftanrinople, and finifli- 
cil Iiis <%udies at Athens, where he conCraAed fricnd- 
ilkip with St. Gregory of Nazianzen, and Julian the ApoT- 
tate. He afterwards vifited the monafteries in Syria, Egypli 
and Lybi.!, and became fo enamoured of a monaftic lifct 
chat he rerired to a folitary place in the province of Pontus 
in Cappadocia. Tliere, being joined by ,hts brothers and 
fc-vtiai friends, he compofed the rules of an order, and 
wak tiie firfl inftiiutor of a monaftic life in that coun- 
try. Id (he fequel he was cleAed bifhop of Cxfarea, and 
peifccuted by the emperor Valens, becaufe he would not 
communicite with Eudoxus, and embrace the doArine of 
the Arians. He had many difputes about Arianifm and 
the nature of the Hy|>oftarts, compofed a variety of works, 
and was, of all the Greek fathers^ the xnoft purr^ fublimc^ 
and elegant writer. 

all 
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all the rcclufe fubmitted. St. Bcnedi(A*, or 
St. Bennet, eftablifhed his order in the fixth 
century, and was the patriarch of the wcfiern 
monks. 

It was for a long time 2 confolation to man* 
kind to find afylums open for the reception of 
thofe who were defirous of flying from the op- 
prcflive government of the Goths and Vandals. 
Almoft every one who was not lord of a caftle 
was then ^ flave : the tranquillity of a cloifter 
afforded a happy retreat from tyranny and war. 
By the feudal laws of the Weft indeed a 
flave could not be admitted a monk withotit 
the confent of his lord, but the convents had a 
method of eluding this law. The fmall re- 
mains of learning left among the barbarians 
were preferved in thefe convents. The Benc- 
di^ine monks tranfcribed feveral books, and 
by degrees many ufcful inventions arofc froin 
tne c^ifters. Moreover, thefe religious com- 
munities employed themfelves in cultivating 



• St, BencdiA was b«rn about the latter end of the fifth 
€entui7« in tlie dutctiy of Spoleto in Italy^ and Audied at 
Rome. At the age of feventeen he retired to the defert of 
tnblaco, at the diAance of forty miles from that city, and 
Nved three years in a frightful cavern. He was afterwards 
eleAed abbot of a neighbouring monaAery, but being dif- 
gufted with the manners of the monks, he once more retired 
to folitude, where he was in a little time joined by fuch a 
number ef difciples, that he built twelve monaAeries. Un- 
derftanding there was a temple of Apollo on Monte CafTmo, 
lie went thither, converted the inhabitants, demoIiOicd tHe 
idol, built two chapels on the mountain, and laid the foun- 
dation of the famous monaAery of Monte Caflino. There 
he compofed his rule, and founded the order of the Bene- 
diftines, who in A little time fpread themfelves all over 
£arope, 

G 3 >Jwv 
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the Jand, and firiging the j^raifes of the ^ietj ; 
•thev lived a life of fobrietyy they were bo<pi- 
table to.ftrangers, and by their exapiple^^ inibine 
meafure hcfped lo foften the ferocity of tbofe 
barbarous times ; but a complaint was fooo 
.piade, that ciches had corrupted what virtue h^d 
inftituted^ a reformation then beoan^e aeiKr- 
.iary. Every age produced men in all .CQun- 
tries, who, animated by the exan^ile ^ S^. 
JB.'nnet, were dcfirous of becofning fouodofs of 
^K'w congregations. 

The fpii.it .of ambition is a|inoft always ac- 
.comps^nied with enthufiafm, and imperceptibly 
mingles itfelf with the moft rigid .dev9M«« 
jie who entered into tY\c ancicint grder of ib- 
Rennet became a fubjcd ; but he who founfol 
^ new inftitution raifed to himfelf an empifr. 
From hence aroie the . multitude of iiidrkh 
canons- regular, and religious of bot-h 4fiM$' 
^vcry o.ie who attempted to found anew jCffdcr 
was well received by the popes, beca^ufe x\ip^ ill 
became immediately fubjedt to the holy fee, by 
throwing oft* as much as poffible srH fufajefiKofl 
to their bifbops. IVIoft of tbefe orders -have ge- 
nerals refidmg at Rome, as in the center of 
Chriftcndoin, who from this capital] diJjpaKf^ 
the Oidtrs they receive from the poniiS to all 
corners of the world. 

In the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
almoft all the iiaces gf Cbriftendom were ovex- 
ruu by mcji, who were become ^iens in t^ir 
own country, and fubje£U of the pope. Aur 
other great abuiie was, that thefe immenfe fami- 
lies encreafcd at the expcnce of the humap 
fpecies. It is a certain truth, that before coa- 
vcnts were fupprcflfcd in one half of EjurofX, 

thty 
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they contained upwards of five hundred thou- 
fand pcrfons. The countrj'-places were depo- 
^tatcd, the fettlements in the new world were 
irftftiftc of inliabitants, and the fcourj^c of war 
idaily dcftroycd a number of valuable lives. As 
it is the btffinefs of every wife ruler to en- 
courage the increafe of his fubjefts, it is doubt- 
Itfc ading contrary to that noble princii)ie to 
oounterrahce fuch a multitude of people of both 
frxes, vAto are loft to a ftafe, and who bind 
thetnfclves "by oath to do all in their power for 
the idcftruftion of the human fpecies. It were 
to be wifhed, that forae retreat was appi.inttd 
for old age; Wfthrs To neceflary inftitution is 
•hnoftthcxmly one which has not been attended 
f&. Our cluiftei ' S are filkd with ihofe who are 
hardly ai jive d ^t the age of maturity, and wl.6 
•re allowed to part with their liberty for ever, 
at a time when, in other nations, they are not 
fmuritcJ to h^e the difpofal of their own 
tvrtanes* 

It cannot be denied that the convents have 
t»redaceti many inftances of ftining virtues. 
There are few monafterfes which do not con- 
tain feme noble minds, who do honour to 
htmian nature. Too many writers have taken a 
malicious pleafure in enumerating the diflblute 
manners and vices which have fometimes ful- 
lied the purity of thefe afylums of devotion. It 
» certain that the feculaf ftate abounds with 
many more inftances of vice, and that the great- 
eft crimes have not been committed in n:o- 
nafteries alone; but they are more remarkable 
there on account of their evident contradidlion 
to the eftablifhed rules. No ftate can have 
been always free from impurities j therefore we 
G 4 fti^>i^?i. 
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fhouIJ here confidcr only the general good V 
focicty, and in this light we cannot but lament 
that to many noble talents have been buricdi 
and fo many virtues loft in retiremenfi 
ivhich mii^ht have been ufeful to the world* 
The fmali number of convents at the begini|ing 
did great fervice. A few in proportion to eaca 
ilatc would have bce;^ truly rcfoeAable ; but 
by being over-multiplied they fell into con- 
tempt, infomuch, that the priefts who were at 
firil: equal with the biihops, are now in com* 
partfon to them the fame as the common people 
are to princes. 

In this great multitude of religious orders the 
Benediflines always held the firftrank. WhoUv 
taken up with their power and riches, they took 
no part in the fcholaflic difputes of the flxtecnth 
century, and looked upon the reft of the monks 
as the old nobility do upon the new. The 
monks of Cluni, Citcaux, Clervaux> and feveral 
others, were branches of the original flock of 
hit. Bcnnct, and in the time of Luther were 
known only by their great wealth. The rich 
abbeys of Germany lived ouictly in the refpec- 
tiveftatcs, without intermeddling incontroverfy; 
and the Benedidines of Paris had not then em* 
ployed their leifurc hours in thofe learned en« 
quiries, by which they have fmcc gained fo 
great reputation. 

The Carmelites, who were tranfplanted into 
Europe from the Holy Land, in the fifth 
century, dcfircd no more than to have it ac- 
knowlcd«;cd that Klias was their founder. 

The Carthufian order, which was inftituted 
at (ircnoble, towards the end of the eleventh 
ccmury, and which was the only one of the 

an- 
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ancient orders which did not ftand in need of 
reformation, was a very fmall body, and though 
too rich indeed for men who had divorced them- 
felves from the world, ftill continued, not- 
withftandine their wealth, in the ftrift obfer- 
vance of faftipg, filence, prayer, and folitudc. 
They led a life of tranquility, amidft the ge- 
'neral tumults which diftrafted the reft of the 
world, of which they hardly heard the rumour; 
and knew nothing of the mighty fovereigns of 
the earth but by name when they prayed for 
them. Happy would it have been if fuch pure 
and fteady virtues could have been of any fer- 
vice to the world ! 

The Premonftratenfcs, or Norbertins, found- 
ed by St. Norbert* in the year 1 120, made 
very little noife in the world, by Which they 
were fo much the more valuable. 

The Francifcans, or Cordeliers, were the 
moft numerous and ftirring of any of the other 
orders. Francis d'Aflifif, who firft founded 

this 



* TbU faint was born in the dutchy of Cleves, in the. 
year loSa, fon of the count de Gennep^ and related to the 
CDiperor Henry V. who appointed him his almoner, or 
chaplain, and offered him the archbi(hopric of Cambray, 
>rfaich he refufed. Tired of a court life, he refigned his 
benefices, fold his patrimony, and diAxibuted his money to 
the poor j then he went teaching and* preaching from plaqe 
to place, until St. Bernard gave him a folitary valley, called 
Premontire, where he founded the order of canons regular. 
He was afterwards forced to accept the archbi(hoprick of 
Magdeburg, and thither tranHated his canons, whofe auAere 
life aftoniflied the canons of that fee, and had well nigh ex« 
cited a rebellion agaiaft their founder. 

f He was a native of Affifi, in the ecclefiaftical (late, and 

bred up to bufincfs j but be renounced all property, made 

G 5 pro- 
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this order in the year 1210, was efteemed hf 
them as a man fuperior to all the reft of human 
kind. They compared him to Chrift faimfelf, 
and pretended that he performed many more 
miracles. He performed no inconfiderable one 
indeed in having founded this great order, which 
increafed to fuch a degree, that, at a general 
chapter, which he held during his life time at 
Ailifif, in the year 1219, he faw five thou- 
fand deputies from the convents of hii infti- 
tution. And at this time, notwithflandine the 
prodigious number of convents which liave 
been uken from them by the proteftants, they 
have flill feven thoufand houfes for monks under 
different denominations, and above nine hun- 
dred convents for women. In fome of their 
late chapters, they reckoned about one hundred 
and fifteen thoufand men, and twenty-nine 
thoufand women ; an intolerable nufance in 
countries where there is an evident decreafe of 
the human fpecies. 

Thefe men were violent in all their purfuits. 
Thev were preachers, divines, miffionaries, 
menaieants, and fpies. They traverfed the 
globe from one end to the other, and wvre 



profeflion of evangelical poverty, retired to the wopdt, aatf 
fibjc^ied himfcir tu fuch hideous mortifications, that h(i 
countrymen looked u|/on him as a lunatic ; hia fathar 
fcrouxht l^m back to hr* houfe and confined bim ; boi 
fiiuliiijr liim avcife to any temporal employment, he canied 
htm bcfcre the bifhop, and there Francis itripi timSttf 
naked He f^^unded his order in the year i2O0j and by 
the whole tenour of hit cvfMiuQ appeiin |p bave been a 
■lifcrab'e fan.ttick. 

globe 
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every where at open enmity with the Domi- 
nicans. Their chief theological difpute with 
thcfe latter is concerning the birth of Chrift's 
mothier. The Dominicans affirm, that (he was 
fubjefl to the power of the devil, like the reft 
of mankind; and the Cordeliers infift, that 
flic was. wholly exempt from original fin. The 
Dojtninicans reft their opinion on that of St. 
Thomas * 5 and the Francifcans hold their te- 
nets to be the fame with thofe of John Dunsf, 
a Scotchman, improperly called Scotus, and 
known to his cotemporaries by the title of the 
Subtile Dodor. 

The political difputcs between thefe two 
orders arofe from the prodigious credit and in- 
fluence acquired by the Dominicans. 

The latter of thefe orders, which was in- 
iUtutcd fome little time after that of the Fran- 
ciicaDf, was inferior to thefe in numbers^ but 
was ilhich more powerful on account of the 
ofEce of mafter of the pope's palace at Rome, 



* ThU was the famous St. Thomas d* Aquinas, derc«nded 
Itam the counts d* Acquins. He was intitled, tbi Angel 9/ 
tk§ Stbttiy tie AngtHtMl DoSor^ mni tb§ Eagle of Tbuligy, 
ifif treatifet on fjrlosjfm, fophyfm^ and dcinonftratioB^ 
trft^*" an abridgmeiu oC tho whole dialedic arc of Ari- 
flotle j aDd have been deemed a compleat body of logicks. 

•f Jean Duns, alias Duns Scotus, born at the Town of 
DvM m Scockosd. He piolcflW iba order of St. Francis, 
wmk ftgwHbod 10 the b^oniog of the foanceath ccatnry. 
9or his ptofieond fcnowfedgv^ aW the perfpieoity with 
vhkb be caplaiaed tha ^rniccft Afikultiet in philofopb/ 
•■A ifaeolosy, be was dcaoMaaced X)i0^«r iuUiiis, aad 
\ hanilaif oi» pppeAng the opinions ot St. TboOMS. 
rotfs thetiM fsfta of Seetifts and ThomiAt. 

G 6 whlvh, 
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which, ever fince the time of St. DominickS 
their founder has been appropriated to thii 
order, and the office of inquifition, of which 
one of their fraternity is always president ; and 
for a long time their generals had the' fole no- 
mination of all the inquifitors in Chriftendom. 
The popes, who have this nomination at prefent, 
always continue the meeting of this office in 
the convent of Minerva, which belongs to the 
Dominicans^ and this order ftill appoints monks 
inquifitors to thirty-two tribunals in Italy, with* 
out reckoning thofc of Portugal and Spain. 

As to the Auguftins, they were originally 
a focicty of rcclufcs, to whom pope Alex- 
ander IV. in 1254, ^ave a body of rules. 
Though the pope's facnftan was always chofen 
from their order, and that they had the fole 
right of preaching and felling indulgences, they 
were neither fo numerous as the Francifcans, 
nor fo powerful as the Dominicans } juid are 
very little known at prefent in the feciJar 
world, otherwifc than by having had Luther 
for one of their order. 

I purpofely pafs over a great number of dif- 
ferent communities, as this general plan will 
not allow me to make a review of every ic- 
gimi'iit in this monaftical army. But the order 
of Jefuits, which was founded in Luther's time, 

* Dominique dt Guzman was born a gentleman in Spaia, 
with all the I'ccds of bigot-zeal, and fanaticifni, which pro- 
duced the moi\ (hocking fruit of cruel perfecution. He ac- 
companied Simon de Montfort in his expedition agaioft 
the AlbiKcnfcs, among whom this Spaniib fanatic exercifed 
tht mufl inhuman barbarities. Bcin^^ ^ppuinted inquifitor 
in Languedoc, lu: there laid the foundation of his order, 
wtiicb i)opc H^norius approved in Hw year i»i6. 

demands 
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demands a particular attention. The Chrlftian 
worM has exhaufted itfelf in the praife and dif- 
pfaife of this order, which has infinuated itfelf • 
every where, and has everywhere had enemies. 
A great many people think that it owed its 
foundation to a ftretch of politics ; and that 
St. Ignatius defigned by this inftitution to fub- 
jefl: the confciences of all crowned heads to his 
order, to give it the maftery over the minds of 
the people, and form it into a kind of univerfal 
monarchy, 

Ignatius de Loyola, however, was very far • 
from having any fuch defign ; and indeed was 
never in a condition to form any fuch pre- 
tenfions. He was a private gentleman of Bif- 
cay, a man of no learning, but born with a ^ 
romantic turn, fond of books of chivalry, and 
greatly addided to enthufiafna. He ferved as - 
a foldier in the troops of Spain, at the time that - 
the French, who vainly attempted to recover 
Navarre out of the hands of its ufurpers, were 
befieging the caftle of Pampelona in 1521, 
Ignatius, who was then about thirty years of 
age, was one of thofe who defended that caftle, , 
and was wounded in the aflfault. A book of 
the lives of the faints which had been givea 
him to read when he was upon recovery, and a 
vifion which he fancied he (aw, determined him 
to make a pilgrimage to Jefufalem. From that 
time he devoted himfelf to the mortification of 
his appetites and paffions ; and it is reported 
that he pafled feven days, and as many nights, 
without tafting ..eat or drink; a thing which 
is hardly credible, but (hews a weak imagina- 
tion, and a very robuft conftitution. Ignorant 
as he wasj he went about preaching through 
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all the villages. Every one knows the reft of 
his adventures, that he watched his arms all 
night, caufcd'himfelf to be dubbed the Virein 
Mary's knight, offered combat to a Moor who 
had fpoken difrefpeflfully of this lady whom he 
ferved, and left it to his horfe to decide the af- 
fair, who took a different road from the Moor'i 
fteed. After this he refolved to go and preach 
the 2;ofpel among the Turks, and was got as hi 
as Venice on his way, when refledine; that he 
could not fpeak Latin, a tongue, which bv the 
way, was of very little fervice among the Turkic 
he returned at the age of thirty- three, and put 
himfelf to fchool at Salamanca. 

Being imprifoned by the inquifition for hav* 
ing taken the diredion of confciences, and 
making pilgrims, upon recovering his liberty, he 
went to finifh his fludies at raris, where be 
fell into company with fome of his own natiob, 
(Spaniards,) who were, like himfelf, poor and 
deftitute of anv fettled habitation. They joined 
company, and repaired to Rome in the year 
1537, where they pl-efcnted themfelves to pope 
Paul III. in the charaderof pilgrims, who were 
defirous of making a journey to Jenifaleai, in 
order to form a private community. Ignatius 
and his companions were men of fome merit, 
wholly difmterefled, felf-denyin^, and full of 
Keal. We mufl acknowleage that Ignatius 
himfelfwas fired with the ambition of becoming 
the head of an order. This fpecies of vanity, 
in which the ambition of commanding had a 
great fhare, became flrongly rooted in a heart 
which had made a facrifice of all its other paf- 
fions, and operated the more powerfully as it 
was connected with fome virtues, if ignaitus 

bad 
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liad not had this paffion, he would have fol- 
lowed the e^cample of his companions, and en- 
tered into the order of the T heatins, whip ji 
had been lately founded by cardinal Cajetan. 
But the good cardinal in vain follicited him tp 
become a member of his community; the dc- 
fire of being a founder himfelf prevented hiih 
from entering into any other order. 

The travelling to Jerufalem, being at that 
time attended with great danger, Ignatius found 
hirnfelf obliged to remain in Europe. Having 
learnt a litue of the gran^m^r, he applied him- 
felf to the teaching it to children. His dif- 
ciples feconded bis defign with great fuccefs ; 
but this very fuccefs proved the fource of many 
troubles : the jefuits met with formidably rivals 
in the univerfities, where they were received ; 
.imd the towns where they taught, taking part 
with the univerfttie^, became the theatres of 
Humberlefs divifions. 

But if the defireof inftru6ting, which charity 
dieted to this founder, was productive of 
Qiany fatal events, on th^ other hand his hu- 
mility and that of his followers, who would 
never accept of any church dignities, was the 
means of raifing h\s order tp its prefent pitch of 
greatnefs* Molt crowned heads chofe jefuits for 
^eir confeffors, that they might not be obliged 
to purcbafe abfolution with a biftoprick ; ^nd 
the place of confeflbr has frequently been 
fpund of more importance than a bi^op's fee. 
It is a private office whofe power increafes in 
proportion to the prince's weak.nefs. 

At length Ignatius and his followers, who 
f^und great dimculty in procuring a bull from 
the pope for the eftablifhment of their order. 
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were advifcd to add to the three common vowi^ 
a particular one of.obcdience to the pope ; aiul 
this fourth it was which afterwards gav6 rife 
to thofe mif&onaries who carry the religion and 
glory of the fupreme pontiff to the farther ex- 
tremities of the world. Thus did a perfoni 
the leaft verfed in politics of any of his time, 
give birth to the moft pplltical of all monadic 
orders. In matters of religion^ enthuiiafm 
always lays the firft ftonc -, but art completes 
the building. 

Wc have flncc fcen the Jefuits holding the 
reins of government in moft courts in Europe* 
raifmg a great name by their learning, and the 
education of youth -, going to China to new- 
model the fciences, converting Japan for a 
time to Chriftianity, and giving laws to the 
people of" Paraguay. There are at prefent up- 
watds of eighteen thoufand of this order in the 
world, all I'ubject to one perpetual and abfolute 
general, and prefervcd in union with each other; 
foJcIy by that obedience which they have vowed 
to a fmglc perfon. Their government is be- 
come the model for an univcrfal monarchy. 
Some of their convents arc very poor, and 
others very rich. Don John de Palafox, bifhop 
of Mexico, wrote thus to pope Innocent X. 
about one hundred years after the firft inftitution 
of this order. ^' I have found alinoft all the 
richci) of thcfe provinces in the hands of the 
Jcfuit:;. 'I'hey have two colleges, which are in 
poflcilion of three hundred thoufand (heep, fijL 
liirge fu|^ar works, of which fome are worth 
near a million of crowns, and fevcral very rich 
filvcr mines, fo confidcrable that they might 
iufiicc a prince fupcrioi to all the fovcrcigns of 

the 
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the earth." Thcfe complaints may fcem ex- 
ag^rated, but were certainly founded in truth. 
^Tbis order met with great obftacles before 
it could eftablifli itfelf in France, and nothing 
lefs could be expe£ked. It had taken its riic 
and grew conflderable imder the boufc of Au« 
ftria, by whom it was ftill prote£led. The 
Tefuits, in the time of the league, were pen- 
fioners to Philip II. The other religious orders, 
who all of them took a part in thefe troubles, 
except the Benedidmes and Carthufians, fed 
the fuel of difcord only in France ; but the 
Jefuits blew the coals from their feminaries in 
Rome, Madrid, and Brufiels, even to the heart 
of Paris, which a fucceifion of happier times 
afterwards extinguifhed. 

Nothing can appear more contradi£lory than 
the public odium with which thefe people have 
been loaded, and the confidence they have ac- 
quired ; that fpirit which has banilhedthem from 
almoft every country, and reftored them again 
with gloryji the prodigious number of their 
enemies, and the efteem of the people. But 
we have met with inftances of the fame con- 
tradi(%on in the mendicant orders. In all nu- 
merous focieties devoted to religion and the 
idences, there are always fome turbulent and 
fiery fpirits, which make themfelves enemies, 
and others, who by their learning acquire re- 
putation. Some, who by their iminuating be- 
haviour, raife parties and fadions, and others, 
who by a found policy make advantage of the 
genius and labour of the others. 

The fathers of the oratory in France are a new 
order entirely different from any of the reft. 
Their community is the only one which maizes 

no 
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no vows, and where repentance never enters. 
Their retreat is always voluntary. The rich 
live at theirown expcnce, the poor are fupported 
by the order. They enjoy a freedom becoming 
flDsn, and with them virtue ib never dif- 
^accd by fuperftition or meannefs. 

ThcFe is a powerful emulation between thefe 
feveral orders, which has frequently broke out 
in a furious jealoufy, The hatred between the 
white and the black friars •;(, continued with l!he 
utmoft fury for feveral ages. Thefe two orders 
were naturally enemies to each other, as has 
been el fe where obferved. Eacb order fecmed 
to rally under a different ftandard : what is called 
the fpirit of the community infpired all i>' 
cieties. 

Thofe orders which were devoted to the re- 
lief of the poor, and the fervice of the ficki 
have always been of the leaft note, though not 
the leaft efleemed. What can be more noble 
in the vrorld than the facrrfice made by the 
tender fex, of their youth and beauty on thefe 
eccafions ; who, though frequently of the moll 
diftiflguiflied birth, ftoop to do the mcaneft 
offices in the hofpitals, for a number of mifera- 
ble wretches, whofe appearance is mortifying 
to human pride, and (hocking to delicacyr 
Thofe who have feparated themrehts from the 
communion of the church of Rome, have but 
fointly imitated this noble and generous charity. 
This ufeful community is however very fmall. 
There is another community of a more heroic 
kind ; for fo I think we may term the order of 



I Thf DomiAiuns wd Frincifani. 

Trini- 
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Trinitarons, for i\kt .radeinption of captivet» 
whidi was 4nftituted in the year 1120, by a 
{[Oitleman named Jqhn de Matha. Thefe 
joooiUv have devoled themfelves for five cen- 
turies ,paft to ^e jFelcafing .qf chriftian ilaves 
from the ietter-s of thcMoora, and pay for their 
lanibms out of the revenues of their order, and 
'the alms they treceive, -which Acy gather them- 
felves^ and carry in perfon into Africa. 

hU»^e.caii CQQifdaio' of an inAitution of this 
kind 3 ifcut lit is a genoral coiiQibunt, that <tfae 
Jlicui^c iUfe ^as deprived Society of too many 
iof its members. Xbe nuns in particular are 
all of them 4ead iito ^ir 4:ountry, and the 
|q^ri>s th^y inhabit during ihetr lives are in 

eneral lAery poor. A young woman who gaius 
r li^ihood by working with her needle 
carnt much more than is laid out upon the 
jpiUMtc%pance of a liun. In ihort dieir fate 
might iCbim our pity, if thefiumher of coiuKents 
9f wen who ane immeoAJy rich jcould laife 
4^^x^t»yy» But it is evident ahat their gceat 
^VfHw Wjddd depopulate the ftate ; for this 
ffi^tm the Jewa never iud any femak ejBenii, 
iMT ^erapeutes. Therie is no one retreat ftt 
§SMt for virginity in all Afia ; and the Chinefe 
ai^d f apaoefe aJooie Jbave female bonzes : but 
wjbo koows whether thefe ane aUuhitely ufelefs 
ifk their :geaerati0O i There were never more 
tba» &K yeftals in ancient Rome, and thei: 
were allowAd to quit their xetcea/t and many 
»fter a fluted time. 

Policy feems to require that a necefliry num^ 
ber only (hould be {Qt apart for |tbe fervice of 
the alar, and the other purpoies relating to it. 
Jn EngUadf Scotland, and Ireland, diere aK 

not 
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not above twenty thoufand clergy. In Holland, 
which contains two millions of inhabitanti, 
there are not a thoufand ; and again thefe po- 
fons thus confecrated to the fervice of tbe 
church, being ahnoft all of them married, hdp 
to furnifh therr country with fubie£ts, whom 
they bring up in a virtuous and prudent manner. 

In the year 1700, the number of clergy in 
France, both fecular and regular, was rem)ncd 
to amount to two hundred and fifty thouiand, 
which far exceeds the ordinary number of fiil- 
diers. The clergy in the ecdefiaftical ftate 
made a body of thirty-two thoufand, and die 
monks and young women confiiied in conventii 
amounted to near ei^ht thoufand. Of all dw 
catholic ftates, thiis is the one in which the 
number of fecular clergy exceeds the moft thofe 
of the monks ; but it is a certain means of be- 
ing always weak, to maintain forty thoufand 
churchmen, and only ten thoufand loldiers. 

There are more convents in France than in 
all Italy together. The number of both fexes 
fliut up in convents in this kingdom, at the 
beginning of the prefent century amounted to 
upwards of ninety thoufand. In Spain there 
are not above fifty thoufand, if we rely upon 
the account taken by Gonfales de Avila, in the 

J ear 1623 : but then this country is not above 
alf fo populous as France ; and after the ex- 
pulfton of the Jews and Moors, and the tranf- 
planting of fo many Spanifh families into Ame- 
rica, it muft be allowed that the number of 
convents in Spain form a kind of mortality* 
which infenfibly deftroys the nation. 

in Portugal there are fomewhat more than 
iw thoufand religious of both kxes. l*bi« 

country 
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country is nearly of the fame extent with the 
ecelefiaftical ftate, and yet the number of thofe 
who inhabit the cloifters there are in a greater 
proportion. 

It has been propofed in almoft every king- 
dom to reftore to the ftate a part of the mem- 
bers which it is deprived of by monafteries. 
But thofe who have the management of the 
adminiftration, are feldom afFeded by a diftant , 
profped of utih'ty, however obvious, efpecially 
when this future advantage is ballanced by a 
prefent difficulty. 

The religious orders^are Hkewife all of them 
againft fuch an alteration. Every fuperior who 
finds himfelf at the head of a little ftate is de» 
firous of encreafing the number of his fubjefls ; 
and freouently a monk, tho' heartily tired of 
the connnement of a cloifter, has ftill the ima- 
ginary good of his order at he^t, in preference 
to the real good of his country. 

CHAP. CXIX. 

Of the Inqjjisition. 

AS a militia of five hundred thoufand monU 
fighting for the word, under the fhndard 
of Rome, could not prevent one half of Europe 
from throwing ofFthc yoke of that fee, neither 
was the inquifition of any other fervice than to 
make the pope lofe the feven United Provin- 
ces, and to fentence a number of unhappy 
wretches to the flames, to no pmrpofe* . . 
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We may remember that tfais^ tribunal wHIch 
pretends to a right of judging the thought! 6f 
men, was firfterefied by pope Innocent HI. 
in the year 1200, during^ the war againft'die 
Albigenfes ; and 'that; without paying the leaft 
regard to the bifhops, who arcf the only prbper 
judges in trials of dbftrine, it Mras intfuftcd to 
the management of afew Dcminierans and Cor- 
deliers +. 

Thefe firft inqiiifitors had the power of fum* 
rrtomng all heretic!>' before them, of pronoun- 
cing the fcntcnce of excommunication, of 
grunting indulgcncics to every prince who 
ihnuld do his endeavours to ocftroy fuch as 
they condemned, of receiving penitents again 
into the church, and laying fuch taxes upon 
them as they pleafed, and of requiring from 
them a certain Aim in money, as a pledge. for 
the fmccrity of their repentance. 

By the caprice of events, which throws fo 
many contradidions into human politics, it 
happened th:it the moft violent enemy the 
popes ever h:ul proved the moft ftrenuous pro- 
tvi\or of this tribunal. 

The emperor Frederic IT. whom the pope 
had fomctinics accufcd of beinp; a Mahometan, 
and at others of atheifm, ihoui^ht to clear him- 
fclf of this reproach, by taking the im)iiifitioii 
under his protection ; and i:i the year 1244 
publifhed four edicts at Pavia, by which be 
(oirinandrd the fixular judges to deliver up to 
the fiuines ail fuch as fliould hi; condemiietl bf 
the oDlce of inquifaion, as obltiiiate heretics^ 

t Set Cliap.K Volil. 
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and imprifon for life thofe whom it ihould de- 
clare penitent. 

But this ftcoke of policy in Frederick did 
not fecure him the more from perfecution ; and 
the popes "have fince made ufe of thefc verys 
arms he furnifhed them with to attack: the 
eights. of the empire. 

In 1225 pope Alexander III. eftablilhed the 
inquifition in France, during the reign of St. 
Lewis. The father guardian of the Francifcan 
order at Paris, and the provincial of the Domi<- 
nicans were appointed chief inquifitors. Agree- 
able to Alexander's bull, they were to confult 
the bifhops before they pafied fentencej but 
they (hewed no regard to this injunction. Sa- 
extraordinary a juridical power given to men 
who had made a vow of retiring from the 
world, filled both clergy andlaiety with indig- 
nation. A Francifcan inquiiltor afEfted at the 
trial of the knights templars ; but the general 
diilike which people of all ranks (hewed to. 
thefe monks foon reduced their power to an 
empty name. 

In Italy the popes had more credit, becauie 
though their authority was defpifed in Rome^ 
and they themfelves for a long time banifhed 
from thence, they were ftill at the head of th© 
Gueiph h&ioTii againft that of the Gibellines ; 
and they made ufe of the inquifition againft the 
partifans of the empire : for in 1302, pope 
John XXII. cawfed Matthew Vifconti, lord of 
Milan, to be arraigned before the monks of: 
the inqumtion, for no other crime than his. at- 
tachment to the: emperor Lewis of Bavaria. 
The fidelity of' a: vadlal to his. lord : paraKionA 
wuudodaMii. hmtSf, Tiie hou&ft^ of Bflcr and.. 
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Malatefta were proceeded againfl in the fame 
manner, and for the /amecaufe; and ifpu* 
nifhment did not follow fentence^ it was oiij 
becaufe the pope found it ealier to get inqui- 
iitors than to raife armies. 

As this tribunal grew more powerfiili the 
bifhops were more ftrenuous in reclaiming diofe -i 
rights which properly belonged to them, and 
vhich this ofHce had deprived them of. TBe 
popes (ided with the inquifitors, who'exerciicd 
their authority in all its latitude in aknoft all 
the ftates of Italy, while the bifhops were no 
other than their affiftants. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth centum 
viz. in 1289, the inquifition was received in 
Venice ; but as in all other places it is dependent 
only on the pope, in Venice it was fubjed to 
the fenate, who had the wife precaution to take 
from the inquifttors the fines and confifcations. 
It tliought to moderate their zeal by taking 
trom them the temptation of enriching them- 
felves by their fentences: but as the ambition 
cfcxcrcifing the power of office is frequently 
as prevalent a pafHon in the human mind as 
avarice itfclf, the inquifitors went fuch lengthsy 
that the Icnate a confiderable time afterwards^ 
viz. in the fixteenth century, ordered, that fof 
the future, the inquifition fhould never proceed 
to trial without three fcnators being prefent. 
By this and fevcral other political regulationsi 
the authority of this tribunal was reduced to 
nothing in Venice, purely by being eluded. 

A kingdom where it fliould leem that the 
inquifition would have eftablifhed itfelf with 
moft eafe, and with the greateft power, was the 
very one where it coiud never gain idmitr 

tance 
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tiaoe; I thean the kingdom of Naples. The 
Ibvereigns of this (late, and thofe of Sicily, 
looked upon themfelves entitled, in virtue of 
theconceffions made to them by the popes, to ex- 
ecute ecdefiaftical jurifdi£tion within their own 
temtories ; and there being always a difpute 
between the king and the pope about the no- 
nuoation of the inquifitors, there were none 
9{)pointed ; and for this one time the people 
Were benefited by the quarrels of their ma- 
flers. There were, however, fewer heretics 
in Naples and Sicily than elfewhere. This 
peaceful ftate of the church in thofe kingdon^^B 
may ferve to Ihew that the inquifition was not 
ib much the bulwark of the true faith, as a 
ibourge invented for the torment of mankind. 

It was afterwards admitted into Sicily, after 
having been received in Spain by Ferdinand 
and Ifabella, in the year 14^8 : but in this 
ifland, ftill more than in Caftile, it was a pre- 
rogative appertaining to the crown, rather than 
a Romifh tribunal; for in Sicily the king is 
pope. 

It had been a long time fettled in Arragon ; 
but there, as well as in France, its power was 
venr weak and circumfcribed ; and it remained 
al It were in oblivion without fundions and 
without order.' 

It was not till after the conqueft of Granada 
that this tribunal difplayed its power in Spain, 
and exercifcd its fundtions with an nuihoritjr 
ftnd rigour that had never been praftifcd by 
■ay of the other courts of jafticc. The Spa- 
niards at that time muft certainly have had 
fomething more auftere .ind mcrcylels in their 
difpofition than any other people whatever ; 

Vot. IV. H wit- 
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witnefs the ftiidied cruelties they pradifed upon 
the inhabitants of the new world they had 
difcovered, and the exceflive barbarities thef 
comrnitted in the exercife of a jurifiiiffioa 
which the Italians, who were the firft projcAocs, 
carried on with much 'greater lenity. The 
popes ereded this tribunal with a political vicv, 
and the Spanifh inquifitors added cruelty 
to it. 

Mahomet IL after having fubdued ConihiH 
tinople and Greece, fufFered the vanquifhed to 
follow their religion in peace ; his fucceflbra 
did the fame : and the Arabics, while they 
were niafters of Spain, had never compelled the 
Chriflian inhabitants to embrace the Maho- 
metan religion. But after the taking of Gn- 
nada, cardinal Ximenes was refolved that all 
the Moors fbould become ChriHians, either 
through a motive of zeal, or from the ambitioa 
of adding a new fet of fubje<5ls to the primacy. 
This attempt was a dire£l violation of the treaty 
upon which the Moors had furrcnddred them- 
feJves, and therefore it required time to bring 
it to bear. But Ximenes wanted to convert 
the Moors in as (hort a time as his fovereign 
had taken Granada. Accordingly they were 
preached to, they were perfecuted, they revolted, 
were fubdued, and at length obliged to receive 
baptifm ; and Ximenes gave to fifty 
^499 thoufand of them the mark of religion, 
in which not one of them believed. 

The Jews, who were included in the treaty 
made with the king of Granada, experienced 
110 greater indulgence than the Moors had 
done. There were great numbers of this pieople 
then in Spain, who wer^ there as they are every 

where, 
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where, the brokers in trade ; a profefEon which 
is fo far from producing a fpirit of fedition, that 
it can fubfift only among thofe of a pacific dif- 
pofition. There are above twenty-eight thou- 
fand Jews, now licenfed by the pope in Italy, 
and near two hundred apd eighty fynagogues 
in the kingdom of Poland. The city of Am- 
fterdam only contains about fifteen thoufand ; 
though every one muft allow that it can carry 
on its trade without them. In fliort, the Jews 
were not more dangerous in Spain j and the 
taxes which might have been laid upon theni 
would have furnifhed the government with 
certain refources. It is therefore very difficult 
to reconcile the perfecution raifcd againft them 
with the rules of found policy. 

The inquifition proceeded againft them as 
well as the Moors. We have already remarked 
that a great number of Jewid and Mahometan 
families chofe rather to quit Spain, than be fub- 
jeft to the feverity of this tribunal, by which Fer- 
dinand and Ifabella loft many valuable fubjeiSls ; 
fince thofe were certainly the leaft to be feared 
of their feft who preferred flight to rebellion. 
Thofe who remained behind pretended to be- 
come Chriftians ; but the chief inquifitor, Tor- 
quemada, reprefented thef« feigned profelytes 
to the queen Ifabella as perfons whofe eftatcs 
ought to be coniifcated, and their lives taken 
away. 

This Torquem&da, who was a dominican 
friar, and had been lately made a cardinal, firft 

f^ave the Spaniih inquifition that juridical form, 
o repugnant to all the laws of humanity, whieh 
it has ever fmce retained. In the fpace of four- 
teen years he tried near eighty thouiand perfons, 
H 2 acvd 
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and burnt fix thoufand, with all the parade and 
ceremony of the moft auguft feftival. What 
we read concerning the nations who facrificed 
human viftims to their deity, are nothing in 
Comparifdn with thefe executions, which were 
accompanied with all the ceremonies of religion. 
The Spaniards were not at firft fufficiently ^ 
ft ruck with horror at thefe cruelties, becaufe, 
only their ancient enemies, the Jews, were the 
fufterers 5 but in a fliort time they themfelves 
proved the vidims : for when Lutheranifm 
began to make a noife, the few natives who 
were fufpefled of favouring it were facrificed 
without mercy. 

The very form of thefe trials afford an in- 
fallible means of deftroying whomfoever the 
judges pleafed. The accufed is never con- 
fronted with his accufer ; and the greateft en- 
couragement is given to every one who will 
inform againft another. A public criminal 
branded by the law, a child, or a proftitute, 
are efteemed ferious accufers. The fon may 
be an evidence againft his father, and a wife 
againft her hufband^ In fhort, the accufed per- 
ibn is obliged to give evidence againft himfelf, 
and to guefs and acknowledge the crime im- 
puted to him, of which he is frequently ig- 
norant. 

So unhearf-of a proceeding made' all Spain 
tremble. A general diftrujft took pofleflion of 
all minds ; there was no longer, any friendfliip 
nor fociety. One brother ftood in fear of an- 
other, and the father fufpe6led his fon. From . 
hence taciturnity became the character of a 
people who were born with all the vivacity 
which a warm and fruitful climate could in- 

fpirc. 
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^irc Thofe of the common people who had 
moft cunning, ftrove to be bailiffs to the in- 
quifition, under the title of familiars, chufing 
rather to be its attendants than ftand in dan- 
ger of its cenfures. 

We may likewife attribute, as an efFefl of 
this dreadful tribunal, that profound ignorance 
of found philofophy in which moft of the Spa- 
•niards are ftill immerfed, while the people of 
Germany, England, France, and even Italy it- 
felf, have brought to light fo many important 
truths, and enlarged the fphere of our know- 
ledge. Human nature is never fo debafed as 
when ignorance is armed with power. 

But thefe effedls of the inquifition, melnn- 
Aoly as they are, are but trifling in com- 
parifon with thofe public facrifices, known by 
the name of Juto da fe^ or a6ts of- faitii, and 
the horrors by which they are preceded. 

A prieft clad in his furplice, and a monk who 
has made a vow of meeknefs ^nd humility at- 
tend in vaft fubterraneous dungeons to fee 
their fellow creatures put to the moft excru- 
ciating tortures. After this a ftage is eredbd 
in a'public place, whither all the condemned 
are led to the ftake, attended with a train 
of monks and friars, who fmg pfalms, perform 
amafs, and murder their fellow creatures. An 
inhabitant of Afia, who fhould chance to ar- 
rive at Madrid the day of fuch an execution, 
would not be able to determine whether it was 
a rejoicing, a religious ceremony, a facrifice, or 
a butchery ; and it is indeed all thefe together. 
The kings, whofe prefence alone is in other 
nations fufficient to confer pardon on a cri- 
minal, affift bare-headed at this fpediacle, on a 
H J feat 
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feat fomewhat lower than that of the incpi- 
fitors, and behold their fubjeds expiring in the 
flames. Montezuma has been reproached widi 
facfificing the captives taken in war to bb 
Gods ; but what would he iiave faid had he 
been fpeftator of an Juto dafi ?; 

Thefe executions are now become Itft fre- 
quent than heretofore. But as reafon cannot 
without great difficulty penetrate where fanir 
ticifm is eflablifhed, it has not yet been aUe to 
fupprefs them entirely. 

The inquiiition was not introduced into Por- 
tugal till the year 15579 when that country 
was no longer under the Spanifh dominioii. 
At firft it met with all the refiftance which iu 
very name was fufficient to produce ; but nt 
length it was eftabliflied with the fame power 
as at Madrid. The chief inquifitor is nonii- 
nated by the king, and confirmed by the pope. 
The private tribunals of this office, which has 
the title of Holy given it, are fubjed in Spain 
and Portugal to the tribunal of the capital. 
The inquifition obferved the fame feverity in 
both thefe ftates, and the fame affiduity in fig- 
Halizing their power. 

In Spain, after the death of Charles V. it 
had the boldnefs to arraign and try Confbn- 
tine Pontius, that emperor's confe(Ibr,who ended 
his days in the dungeon. After his death he 
was burnt in effigy at an Auto dafi, 

John de Bragar.za having delivered his coun-* 
try, Portugal, from the Spanifh yoke, was dc- 
firous likewife of freeing it from the inquifition: 
but all he could do was to deprive the inqui- 
fitors of their right to conflfcations. In return, 
they declared him excommunicated after his 

death i 
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death ; and his queien was obliged to foUicit ab- 
folution for his dead body, which was equally 
ridiculous and abfurd : for this abfolution was 
in faft declaring him to have been culpable. 

When the Spaniards fettled in America, they 
carried the inquifition over with them; and the 
Portuguefe introduced it into the Eaft Indies, 
immediately after it was eftablifhed by authority 
in Lifbon. 

Every one has heard of the inquifition at 
Goa. As in other countries it is a reftraint 
upon the rights of nature, in Goa it is direftly 
contrary to policy ; for the Portuguefe are fet* 
tied in the Indies only for the fake of trade. 
Now commerce and the inquifition are two 
things which appear incompatible. Had It been 
admitted in London or Amfterdam, thofe cities 
would neither have been fo well peopled nor fo 
opulent. Accordingly, when Philip 11. at- 
tempted to introduce it into the provinces of 
the Low Countries, the ftop which was put to 
trade proved one of the principal cayfes of the 
revolution. France and Germany have for- 
tunately been preferved from this fcourge. 
Thefe countries have experienced all the hbr- \ 
rors of war, on account of religion ; at length 
thefe wars are at an end ; but the inquifition 
once eftablifhed is of eternal duration. 

It is not to be wondered at, that a tribunal 
which is fo univerfally detefted, ihouid be ac- 
cufed of exceffes of cruelty and tnfolence, which 
it never committed. We read in a number of 
books, that Conftantine Pontius, Charles the 
fifth's confeflbr, was accufed to the holy office 
of having diSated the emperor's will, in which 
there did not appear to be a fuificient number 
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of pious legacies ; and that the confeflbr and the 
will were both of them condemned to be burnt ^ 
and at length, that Philip II. could with great 
difficulty prevent the fentence from being ex- 
cucted upon the will. This whole ftory b ma- 
nifeftly falfe. Conftantine Pontius had not 
been Charles's confeflbr for a long time bdbie 
he was imprifoned, and that monarches will was 
held in great efteem by Philip, who was a 
prince of too great abilities and power to fuffcr 
fuch a difgrace to be thrown upon the begin- 
ning of his reign and his father's charaSer. 

We Jikewifc find in feveral authors who 
have written againft the inquifition, that Philip 
III. king of Spain, being prefent at znAut§iai 
y?, and feeing feveral people burnt for Jews, 
Alahomctans, and heretics, orfufpefted of being 
fuch, cried out, ** Thefc people arc ver/ un- 
happy, to fufter death becaufe they could 
not change their opinions." It is very probable 
that a king might think in this manner, and 
that fome fuch words might have efcaped him. 
It is only very cruel that he would not favc 
thofe whofc fate he lamented- But it is farther 
added, that the chief inquifitors remembring 
thcfc words, imputed them as a crime to the 
king, and had the abominable impudence to 
demand reparation for them, which the king 
was mean enough to agree to ; and that this 
reparation made to the honour of the holy ofScc 
confided in having blood drawn from fome 
part of his body, which the chief inquifitor or- 
dered to be burnt by the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner. Philip Ifl. though a prince of a 
narrow undcrftanding, was not fo egregicifly 

Wv-ak 
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Weak as to fubmit to fuch treatment ; nor is 
a ftory of this nature to be believed concern- 
ing any prince : it is found only in books of na 
authont)s 'n a pifture of the popes, and cer- 
tain falfe memoirs printed in Holland, under a 
number of fi£^itious names. Befides^ it ijiews 

Ssat want of capacity, to afperfe the inqui- 
on without reafon, and to have recourfe to 
£dfehoods to render it deteftable. 

This tribunal, which was Hrft fet up for 
the extirpation of heretics, is precifely the thing 
which has the moft feparated the proteftants 
from the chufch of Rome. They cannot look 
upon it without horror, and would fooner 
fuffer death than con lent to receive it ; and 
the fulphureousfhirts ot the holy office were al- 
ways with them the ftandard of general op- 
poution. 

. Having thus gone through every thing re- 
lative to religion, I (hall reierve for fucceeding 
times the hiftory of thofe misfortunes, of which 
it has been the caufe either in reality or pretence 
in France and Germany, and now proceed to 
thofe amazing difcoveries, which at this ticrie 
Irouglit glory and wealth to Portugal and Spain^ 
which took in the whole univerfe, and ma^ic 
Philip II. the moil powerful monarch pf 
Eiirope. 
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CHAP. CXX. 

Of the Difcoveries of the Portuguese. | 

HITHERTO we have only feen meo^ \ 
whofe ambition difputed the pofl€flb)flf 
or difturbed the peace, of the known worU: 
An ambition, which feemedat firft more advan- 
tageous to mankind, but which in the end 
proved equally fatal, now excited human in- 
duftry to go in fearch of new lands and neir 
feas. 

It is well known that the pointing of die 
needle to the north, which remained fo lo^ 
litdden from the moft learned people, was dif- 
covered in the times of ignorance, towards tbe 
end of the thirteenth century. Soon afterwards 
Flavio Goia, of Amalii in the kindom of Na- 
ples, invented the compafs, and diftinguiflied 
the touched point by a flower de luce ; which 
was one of the armorial bearings of the kings 
of Naples, as being defcended ft-om the bo«& 
of France. 

This difcovery remained a long time with- 
out being put in ufe; and the verfes mentioned 
by Fauchet to prove that the compafs was made 
ufe of in 1 300, were probably written in the 
iburteeuth century. 

The Canary Ulands had already been difco- 
vcrcd, without the help of the compafs, about 
the end of the fourteenth century. Thcfe 
iflands, which in Ptolomy and Pliny's time 
wtrc called the Fortunate iflands, Injula For- 
tuf.atay were well known to the Romans, after 
they became aia&eis of Africa Tingitana, from 

which 
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Ivhich they are not for diftant. But the fall 
of the Roman empire having broke off all com- 
munication between the weftern nations, who 
now became all ftrangers to each other, thefe 
jflands were loft to us. They were difcovered 
again in the year 1300 by fome Bifcayans ; 
Lewis de la Cerda, prince of Spain, fon to 
that Lewis who loft the crown, finding that 
he could not be king of Spain, demanded of 
pope Clement V. in 1306, the title of king of 
thefe iflands ; and, as the popes were alwap 
fond of beftowing real or imaginary kingdoms, 
Clement crowned him king of thefe iflands in 
Avignon : La Cerda, however^ rather chofe 
to continue in France, which was then, the 
place of his afylum, than to make a voyage to 
the Fortunate iflands. 

The firft time we find the ufe of the com- 

Eft mentioned with any certainty is by the 
iglifh under Edward IIL The little know« 
ledge that remained amongft mankind was 
connned to the cloiiters. An Oxonian monk, 
named Linna^, whowas a very ikilful aflrono- 
aier for the times he lived in, penetrated as far 
as Iceland, and drew fome charts of. the north 
feas, which were afterwards made ufe of in the 
reign of Henry VL 

But the more noble and ufeful difcoveries 
were not made till the beginning of the fi/« 
teenth century. Thefe were begun by Prince 
Henry of Portugal, fon to king John I. who 
thereby rendei^ed his name more glorious th^n 
that of all his cotemporaries. This prince 

• He was called Nicolaus de Linna, or of Lywn, in 
VorfolKi from the place of his bliih. 

H d was^ 
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was a philofopher, and he employed his philo^ 
fophy in doing good to the world. 

Five degrees on this fide of our tropic lies 
a promontory, which ftretches out into the 
Atlantic ocean , and which, till that time, had 
been the ne flus ultra of navigation : it was- 
called cape Non ; a word which fignified that 
it was not to be pafled. 

Prince Henry found fome pilots bold enough 
to double this cape, and to fail as far as cape 
Boyador, which is only two degrees diftant from 
the tropic ; but this new promontory, which 
ftretched for the length of one hundred and 
twenty miles into the ocean, and was fur- 
rounded on all ftdes' with rocks and banks of 
fand, and in the midft of a very boifterous fea, 
damped the courage of the pilots. The prince, 
whom nothing diiicouraged, fent others in their 
room ; but thefe could not make their paflase, 
and returned back by the main ocean. On 
their way they difcovered the ifland of 
^ " Madeira, which was . certainly known 
to the Carthaginians, and which fome exagge- 
rated accounts had made to pafs for an im- 
menfe ifland 5 nay, by a ftill greater exagge- 
ration, fome moderns have taken it for the 
continent of America itfelf. Its difcoverers 
gave it the name of Madeira, from its being 
covered with wood ; Madeira in the Portu- 
gucfe Ian; uagc fijj;nifying wood, hence came 
our (I'Vcnch) wortl Madricr*. 

Prince Henry ordered fbme vines of 
Grc< cf: to be planted there, and fugar canes, 

* In terms of fortification^ a thick plank or board. 

which 
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vinch be procured from Sicily and Cypnu^ 
whitfaer they had been brought by the Arabians 
from the Indies ; and from thefe fugar canes 
came thoTe which were afterwards tranfplanted 
MUD the American iflands, which at |>reiimt 
frffnifli ail £urope with that commodity. 

HcBiy pieierved Madeira ; but he was oblig- 
«d to give up the Canary iflands, of which he 
had tiken pofleffion, to the Spaniards, who 
profecuted the claim of Lewis de la Cerda and 
pope Clement's bolL 

Cape Boyador hzd ftruck fucfa dread into the 
minds of all the pilots, that for above thirteen 
years not one of them dared to attempt the 
paffingit. At length prince Henry, by his re- 
Mution, infpired a few of them with frefh cou^ 
nigc. They pafied the t^c^c, and 
£iQed near four hundred leagues beyond '44*^ 
ft, as far as cape de \^erd. The difcovery 
of cape de Verd and Azores iflands, ^ 
is entirely owii^ to his care and dili- -. 
gence. if h is true, as is afierted, that ^^ 
they £iw upon one of the recks of the Azores, 
a £btue, reprefentin; a man on horfeback, hold- 
iiift the horfe's main with his left band, and 
pointing with his right to the weft, we may 
fcafonably fuppofe, that this monument be- 
longed to the ancient Carthaginians ; and the 
infcription found on it, in unintelligible cha- 
laders, feems a corroborating proof. 

Aimoft all that part of the coaft of Africa, 
which had been difcovered, was under the 
dominion of the emperors of Morocco ; who 
had extended their fovereignty and religion, 
from the ftreights of Gibraltar to the river of 
Sen^al, acrols die deferts : but the country 

was 
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was very thinly peopled, and the inliabitanb 
were hardly a degree removed from brutes. 
When the adventurers had pufhed their dlfco- 
veries beyond Senegal, they were furprifed to 
find the men to the fouthward of that rnrer 
jet black, while thofe to the northward 
were afh-coloured. Thefe difcoveries were 
hitherto more curious thanufeful. It was necef- 
fary to people thefe iflands, and the trade on the 
weftern coaft of Africa produced ho great advan- 
tages. At length fome gold was difcovered on 
the coafts of Guinea, but in very fmall quan- 
tities; hence came the name of ^ineas, which 
the Engliih afterwards gave to tne coin, which 
they ftruck from the gold they found in tbii 
country. 

The Portueuefe, to whom belongs the ibie 
honour of enlarging the limits of the earth for 
the reft of mankind, pafied the equator, and 
difcovered the kingdom of Congo : they now 
beheld a new heaven, and new ftars. 

The Europeans now faw, for the firft time, 
the fouthem pole, and the four ftars which are 
the neareft to it. It is fomething very extra- 
ordinary, that the famous Dante fliould have 
fpoken of thefe very ftars above one hundred 
years before this difcovery. '* I turned my- 
felf to the right, fays, he in the firft canto of 
his Purgatorv, and looked towards the other 
pole, there I beheld four ftars, which have ne- 
ver been known to men, but in the firft infan- 
cy of the world." This prcdi^ion (cctns much 
more pofitive than that which we find in the 
Medea of Seneca the tragedian, who fays, 
** That a day fliall come, when the ocean ftiall 
no longer fcparatc nations, when a new Tiphvs 
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finll difcover a new worid, and Thule ceafe to 
be the boundary of the earth/' 

Thb Yague idea of Seneca is no other thaa 
a probable hope, founded on the progrefs which 
nu^t be made in navigation; and die pretend* 
ed fHtiphecy of Dante has in fad no reladoa 
to die difcoveries of the Spaniards and Portu* 
goefe. The clearer thb pro{^iecy appears, 
die \c(s reafon is there to believe it true. It 
is by mere chance that the fouth pole and 
its four ftars happen to be fpolcen of by Dant^. 
He exprefles himfelf only in a figurative fenie, 
and his whole poem is a continued allegory ; 
die pole with him means the terreftrial |»ra- 
dife ; the four ftars» known only to the firft 
nee of men, are the four cardinal virtues, 
which di&ppeared with the times of primitive 
innocence. If we were, in liice manner, to 
learch into moft of the predidions with which 
lb many books abound^ we fhould find that 
nothing was ever meant to be foretold by 
them ; and that the knowledge of futurity be- 
longs alone to God, and thofe whom he has 
been pleafed to infpire. 

It was not known before, whether the nee- 
dle would point to the antar^c pole in drawing 
near to that pole. It was now found to point 
conftandy to the north. They continued CslxU 
ing, till they came to the fouthernmoft o^ 
point of Africa, and here the cape of ^ 
Tempefts ftruck the navigators with as much 
dread, as that of Boyardor had done ; but as 
die king entertained a hope of finding a way, 
on the other fide this cape, by which he might 
make the tour of Africa, and carry a trade as 
br as the Indies> he changed its name to that 

of 
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€f cape de Bona Efpcranza, or the cape 
of Good Hope i a name which afterwards ve- 
rified his conjedlures. Soon afterwards king 
Emanuel, who inherited the noble cmularion 
of his anceftors, in (pite of the remonftraDces 
of his whole kingdom, fent thither a fmall 
fleet of four fliips, under the command of Vafco 
de Gama, who rendered his name immortal by 
this expedition. 

Vafco doubled this cape, and failing 
^^' through unknown feas, towards ihc 
equator, he had not yet paffed the tropic of 
Capricorn, when he met with a civilized na- 
tion at Sophala, who fpoke the Arabian tongue. 
From the latitude of the Canary iflands, till be 
came to Sophala, men, animals, ^nd plants, had 
all appeared to be of a new fpecies ; and his fur- 
prize was extreme, to find in this country a 
people who exadlly refembled thofe of the known 
continent. The Mahometan religion bad 
made its way hither. Thus the MuiVulmco, 
who had travelled into Africa from the eaft, and 
the Chriftians in failing up by the weft, met 
together at the extremity of the globe. 

Having, at length, found Mahometan pilots 

in fourteen degrees of fouth latitude, he landed 

g in the kingdom of Calicut, in the Eaft 

• ^9 Indies, after having difcovered above 

fifteen hundred leagues of coaft. 

This voyage of Gama made a total change 
in the trade of the old world. Alexander, 
whom certain orators have reprefented only 
as a deftroycr, and who neverthelcfs founded 
more cities than he fubverted, and ceruinly 
merited the title of Great, notwithftanding his 
vices, bad deftined the city of Alexandria for 

the 
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the centre of commerce^ and the point of 
union to all nations ; and it adlually was fo 
under the Ptolomeys, the Romans, and the 
Arabians. It ws the general ftaple of Egypt, 
Europe, and the Indies. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Venice brought almoft all the commodi- 
ties of the eaft and fouth from Alexandria j 
and enriched herfelf, at th^ expence of the reft 
of Europe, by her own induftry, and the igno- 
rance of other Chriftians ; and but for Ga- 
ma's voyage, this republic would foon have 
become the preponderating power of Europe ; 
but the paflage round the cape of Good Hope 
turned afide the fource of her riches. 

Potentates had hitherto gone to war to ftrip. 

each other of their territories : they nowtjuar- 

relled about fettling fadlories. In the year 

1506, no one could have pepper from Calicut, 

•without venturing his life for it. 

Alphonfo d 'Albuquerque, and a fmall num- 
ber of other famous Portuguefe generals, made 
war fucceffively upon the kings of Calicut^ 
Ormus, and Siam, and defied the Sultan of 
Egypt*s whole fleet. The Venetians, who 
were as much concerned as the Egyptians to 
check the progrefs of the Portuguefe, had 
made a propofal to this fultan, of cutting 
through the ifthmus of Suez, at their own ex- 
pence, and digging a canal to join the river 
Nile to the Red Sea. Had this projed fuc- 
ceeded, th^y would have fecured the trade of 
India in their own hands; but this noble de- 
fign was baffled by a number of difficulties and 
«ddays, and Albuquerque, in the mean 
time, took Goa, a city on this fide- -^^ 
the Ganges, Malacca, ia the Golden ^ 

Cher- 
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Cherfonefus; Aden^ at the entrance 

^ 3 of the Red Sea, on the coafts of Aw- 

1 5 14 bia Felix; and, laftof all^ madehim- 

felf mafter of Ormus in the gulph of 

Perfia. 

The Portuguefe, foon after this, formed fet- 
tlements all along the coaft of the ifland of 
Ceylon, which produces the fineft cinnaawn 
and the richeft rubies of the eaft. They had 
fa£bries at Bengal, they traded to SiaiBf 
founded the city of Macao, on the fronden of 
China, and their (hips frequently failed to the 
eaflem parts of Ethiopia, and the coaib of 
the Red Sea. The Molucca iflands, the onlf 
fpot in the world, where nature prodyices 
cloves, were difcovered and conquered by Am* 
Thefe new fetdements were formed pardy bf 
treaties, and partly by war : they wereobugd 
fometimes to make ufe of force to open a new 
trade in this part of the world. 

Thus, in lefs than fifty years, the Portu- 
guefe made the difcovery of abovg five thou- 
fand leagues of coafl ; and became the mafleit 
of all the trade carried on in the Ethiopic and 
Atlantic oceans. In the year 1540, they had 
feveral confiderable fettlements, from the Mo- 
lucca iflands to the gulph of Perfia, whkh 
forms an extent of fixty-three degrees of lon- 
gitude. They furnifhcd Europe with evciy 
thin^ that nature produced, of ufeful, curious, 
or pTeafing, and at a much cheaper rate than 
the Venetians could do. The voyage from the 
Tagus to the Ganges became frequent, and 
the kingdoms of Siam and Portugal were now 
become allies. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. CXXI. 
Of the Japan Iflands. 

THE Portueuefe after having raifed them- 
felves to be rich merchants and kings, 
on the coaft of India, and in the peninfula of 
Ganges, made a vifit, in the year 15389 to 
the ifland of Japan. 

Of all the countries in India, no one better 
deferves the attention of a philofopher than 
Japan. We ought to have been acquainted 
with thefe iflands as early as the thirteenth 
century, from the relation of the famous Mar- 
co Paulo, a Venetian ; who, having travelled 
over land to China, and ferved for a confider- 
able time, under one of the fons of Jenghiz- 
kan, firft conceived a notion of thofc iflands, 
which we call Japan, and by him were named 
Zipangri. But raulo's cotemporaries, though 
they would adopt the mod abfurd fables, would 
not give credit to the truths, which he related* 
His manufcript lay for a long time neele^led, 
and almoft unknown, till at length it tell into 
the bands of Chriftopher Columbus, who, upon 
reading it, was greatly confirmed in his hopes 
of difcovering a new world joining together 
the eaft and the weft. Columbus was only 
miftaken in fuppofing that Japan joined to the 
hemifphere which he had lately di/covercd. 

This kingdom bounds our continent, as we 
do it, on the oppofite fide. I cannot tell on 
what account the Japanefc have been called 

our 
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our antipodes in morals ; there can bene fuch 
antipodes among people who improve thdr 
reafon. The eftablifhed religion at Japan ad- 
mits of rewards and punifhments after desith. 
Their chief commandments, which they call 
divine, are exadtly the fame as ours j lyine, 
incontinence, theft, and murder, are equally 
prohibited, and, with them, it is the law of 
nature reduced to pofitive precepts. To this, 
they add another precept, which is that of 
temperante, by which the ufe of ftrong liquors 
of all kinds is forbidden i and they extend thi 
prohibition of murder even to the brute crea- 
tion. Saka, from whom they received this law, 
lived about a thoufand years before our com- 
mon aera. Thefe people then differ from os 
in morality^ only by the precept which relates 
to the prefervation of hearts. They have a 
number of fabulous accounts ; but in this they 
rel'emble all other nations, and us among the 
reft, who had nothing but the groffcft fi<Sions 
before Chriftianity. Their cuftoms, likewiie, 
are different from ours ; fo arc thofe of all the 
eaftern nations, from the ftreights of the Hcl- 
lefpont to the extremity of Corea. 

As the foundation of morality is the fame in 
all nations, fo there are likewife cuftoms in 
civil life which are the fame throughout the 
world. The Japancfe, forinftance, vifit each 
other on the firft day of the new year, and 
make reciprocal prcfents, in the fame manner 
as is pradifed by the tluropeans ; and rela- 
tions and friends meet together on particular 
fcftivals. 

The moft remarkable thing is, that their 
government has continued upwards of two 

thoufand 
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tfaoofand four hundred years exadly the fame 
in form with that of the Mahometan caliph, 
smd of modern Rome. The chiefs of religion, 
among the Japanefe, have been the chiefs of 
the kingdom miich longer than in any other 
nation whatever ; the fucceffion of the pon- 
tiff kings may be traced with certainty for 
above fix hundred and fixty years before our 
ara. But the government coming by little 
and little to be divided among the laity, they 
9t length madethemfelves maftersof the whole, 
towards the end of the fixteenth century, but 
without daring to deftroy the race, or name of 
the pontiffs, whofe power they had ufurped. 
The ecclefiaftical emperor, whom they call 
Dairi, is ftill revered by them like an idol, and 
the general of the crown, who is in facS: the 
real emperor, treats the Dairi, whom he keeps 
in an honourable confinement, with the ut- 
moft refpeA : and the Taicofamas have done 
no more in Japan than what the Turks have 
done at Bagdat, and the German emperors 
endeavoured to do at Rome. 

Human nature, which is every where ef- 
fentially the fame, has placed many other re- 
fcmblances between thefe people and us. They 
have the fame fuperftitious notions of witch- 
craft as prevailed fo long in Europe. They 
have their pilgrimages, and their trials by fire, 
which formerly made a part of our jurifpru- 
dence. Laftly, they place their illuftrious rtien 
.among the Gods, as did the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Their pontiffs, like them of Rome, (if 
I may be allowed the comparifon) have the 
fole right of canonization, and of dedicating 
temples to thofe whom they judge deferving of 

them. 
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them. The priefts are in every thing diftiA- 
guifhed from the laity, and a reciprocal con- 
tempt prevails betwixt the two orders. Thejr 
have for a long time had monks, redufes, and 
even regular orders amonR them, not mudi 
unlike our military ones ; for there was an an- 
cient foriety of anchorets in Japan, who made 
a vow of fighting for their religion. 

But, notwithflanding an eflablifhment of 
this kind, which feems a kind of prelude to 
civil wars, fuch as were occafioned in Europe, 
by the Teutonic order of PrufHa ; liberty of 
confcience is univcrfally allowed in this coun- 
try, as well as throughout all the eaf(. Japan, 
though under the government of a pontiff king[, 
was divided into feveral feAs ; but all thele 
fe£ts were united in the fame principles of 
morality. Thofe who believed the mitemfff* 
chofis^ and thofe who denied it, equally abflain- 
cd from eating the flefh of thof« animals, who 
are of ufe to man. The whole nation lived 
upon rice, pulfe, fifh, and fruits, and with 
them temperance feems rather a virtue than a 
fuperftition. 

The dodrinc of Confucius has made ^reat 
progrefs in this empire. As it confines itfelf 
wholly to fimpic morality, it has captivated 
the minds of all who arc not attached to the 
bonzes, which has always been the wifcfl part 
of the nation. It is thought that this dodrine 
has not a little contributed to overthrow the 
l^airi's |K)wer. The emperor who reigned in 
1700 was profcflcdly of this religion. 

They llcm to have made a worfc ufe of this 

dotihinc at Japan than in China. The Ja- 

pancfc philofophcrs look upon fuicide as a vir- 

6 tuods 
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tiiout adion, when it docs not injuit fociety. 
The violent and haughty difpofition of thefe 
inlanders frequently leads them to put it in 
pradice, and this crime is much more common 
in Japan than even in England. 

Liberty of confcience, as remarks that au« 
dientic and learned traveller Kempfer, has 
always been allowed in Japan, as well as 
throughout all the reft of Alia. A number of 
different religions were fufFered without oppofi- 
lion CO fettle in Japan ; and God thus permitted 
a way to be opened for the gofpel, in thefe vaft 
regions. Every one knows the amazing pro* 
gi€& which it made in almoft one half of this 
great empire, at the end of the fixteenth cen- 
tury. The famous embafly of three Chriftian 
princes of Japan to pope Gregory XIII. is 
perhaps the moft flattering homage which the 
fee of Rome ever received. This inunenfe 
country, where, at prefent, every one who en- 
ters it muft abjure Chriftianity, and where the 
Dutch are only admitted, on condition of 
performing no a£l of religion, wa& once on the 
eve of becoming a Chriftian, and perhaps a 
Portuguefe, kingdom, like wife. Our priefts 
ihen received more honours there than even 
at home, and, at prefent, a price is fet upon 
dieir beads, and that a very conflderable one 
tooy being no lefs than twelve thoufand livres. 
The indiicretion of a Portuguefe prieft, who 
would not give place to one of the kings chief 
officers, was the firft occafion of this great re- 
volution. Another was the obftinacy of cer- 
tain Jefuits, who ftood up coo ftriAly for their 
rights^ and refuted to reftore a houfe, which 
4 Japanefe nobleman had given them, and 

which 
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and Athalia have been written, are now be- 
come the firft countries upon earth. Odier 
nations are no better than barbarians, or chil- 
dren, in the fine arts, notwithftanding their 
boaftcd antiquity, and all that nature has dose 
for them. 

Khali not, in this place, make any mendon 
of the kingdom of Siam, which was not known 
till the time of Lewis XIV. who received an 
embafly from thence, and fent over troops 
and miflionaries, who proved equally ufelcfsj 
nor fhall I detain you with an account of die 
people of Tonquin, Laos, andCochin-Chioai 
as they have been very little vifitcd, and not 
at all, till long after the expeditions of the 
Portuguefe, and as our trade has never been 
able to make any confiderable progrefs in tbefe 
countries. 

The powers of Europe, and the traders who 
enrich them, had no other view in all thefc dif- 
covcrics than to find out new treafures. Phi* 
lofoj)}icrs however have by this means difco- 
vercd a new world in morality and phyfics. An 
cafy pafla|;e being opened from all the ports of 
Europe to the farther parts of the Indies, gave 
us an oj>portunity of indulging our curionties 
with the ocular dcmonftration of whatever we 
were ii»iiorani of, or concerning which we had 
but an iinj)crlc£t knowledge from the fall'c rcla* 
tioi.s of ancient writers. What fubje^ils were 
of]'<.rc(l to the reflecting mind in l^cholding, on 
the farther (horcs of the river Zaira, inhabited 
by an innuiikcrahle multitude of blacks, thcvaft 
coaft oi CalVaria, where the inhabitants arc all 
of an olive colour, and deprive thcmfclves of 
on;; tcflicle in honour of the dcity^ while the 
2 Etbio- 
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. Ethiopians, and many other people of Africa, 
content themfelves with offering only a part of 
their forefkins ! Then, in returning back to So- 
phala, Quiloa, Montbafa, and Mclinda, to 
meet with blacks of a ftill difFer'»nt fpecles fro.-n 
thofc of Nigritia, as well as whites, and others 
of a copper colour, all of whom fpring from 
the fame common parent ; and all thefe coun- 
tries abounding in animals and vegetables wholly 
unknown to our climates ! 

In the middlemoft parts of Africa there is a 
race, though very few in number, of little 
men, who are as white as fnow, with faces 
like thofe of the negroes, and round eyes, ex- 
aftly refembling "thofe of a partridge. Two of 
thefe animals have been feen in France, ane 
feme of them are yet to be met with in the 
caftern parts of Afia. 

The vaft peninfula of the Indus, which runs 
from the mouth of the Nile and Ganges to the 
middle of the Maldivian iflands, is inhabited by 
twenty different nations, whofe manners and re* 
ligion have not the lead refemblance with each 
other. The natives of the country are of a deep 
copper- colour. Dampierre met with men in the 
ifle of Timor, whole (kins are the colour of 
brafs ; fo greatly does nature vary in her pro- 
ductions. 

In die peninfula of Indus, on this fide the 
Ganges, dwell a great number of Banians, who 
are defcended from the ancient Brachmans. 
Thefe people are flcongly attached to the an- 
cient doftrine of the metempf)'chofis, and the 
two principles which prc\ ail in all the provinces 
of India, and will not eat any thing that-has 
the breath of life j they referable the Jews in 
. . I 2 oWv- 
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obftinately refufing to incorporate with mj 
other nation; they boaft the £unc antiquiejr, 
and, like them, devote themfelves entirely to 
commerce. 

This country in particular haj pr^ferved dut 
cuftom which has fubfifted from time imme- 
morial, by which women are encouraged to 
burn themfclves with the dead bodies of tbdr 
hufbands, in hopes of being born anew. 

About Surat, Cambaya, and on the boiden 
of Perfia, we find the Guebres, who are re- 
mains of the ancient Perfians, follow the rdi- 
B'on of Zoroafter, and, like the Banians and 
ebrews, will not intermix with other na* 
tions. There are feveral ancient Jewiih fa- 
milies in India, that are thought to have been 
fettled there ever fince their firft difperfion. On 
the coafts of Malabar there were found a colo- 
ny of Neftorian Chriftians, falfely called the 
Chriftians of St. Thomas, who did not know 
that there was a church of Rome : thefe were 
formerly governed by a patriarch of Syria, and 
ftill acknowledge this phantom of a patriarcbi 
who refided, or rather hid himfelf, in Moful, 
which they pretend to be the ancient Nineveh. 
'J'his weak Syriac church was, in a manner, 
buried beneath its own ruins by the Mahome- 
tan power, as well as the other churches of An- 
tioth, Jerufalem, and Alexandria. The Por- 
tuguefe brought the Roman-catholic religion 
with them into thefe countries, and founded an 
archbiftiopric in Goa, which now became a me- 
tropolitan fee, as well as a capital city. They 
endeavoured to reduce the Malabar Chriftians 
to the obedience of the holy fee, but without 
fuccefs. What has been cffcSUd with b 

much 
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much eafe amoog the favages of America cctild 
never,, with the utmoft endeavours, be brought 
to bear with thofe churches who had once fepa- 
rated themfelves from the Romifli communicn. 

In going from Ormus to Arabia they met 
with difcipTes of St. John, who had never heard 
of the gofpel, and are thofe we call Sabeans. 

After a pafflage was opened through the 
eaftern feas of India to China and Japan, and 
the inner parts of thofe countries came to be 
inhabited by European fettlcrs, the cuftoms, 
manners, and religion of the Chinefe, Japanefe, 
and Siamefc, were better known to us than 
thofe of the nations bordering upon our own 
had been during the barbarous ages. 

Nothing is more worthy the attention of a 
philofopher than the apparent difference be- 
tween the eaftern cuftoms and ours, which is 
is great as between our languages. Thebeft 
governed among thofe nations differ from us in 
toe nature of their polity ; their arts are not 
like ours ; their food, cloaths, houfes, gardens, 
laws, worfliip, and rules of decorum, are all 
aSlsrent. What can be mire oppofite to our 
cuftoms than the manner in which the Brach- 
ftans carry on their traffic atlndoftan? The moft 
tonfiderable bargains are made without fpeak- 
ftig or writing, and only by the means of fi;yis. 
Indeed, how is it poffible that the caflcrn cuftoms 
ihould not in almoft every rel'pcdt differ from 
ours? Nature herfelf is not the fame in their 
dimates as (he is in Europe. In the fouthern 
parts of India young people of both fexcs are 
fnarriageable at feven or eight years of age, 
and it is a common thing to contrail marriage 
at dloTe years. Thefe children become pa- 
I 3 rents. 
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rents, and enjoy the portion of reafon th^ 
have received from nature, at a time when ours 
has fcarcely began to unfold itfelf. 

All thefe people refemble us in nothing but 
the paffions, and the univerfal law of reafon 
which counterafts thofe paffions, and impreflei 
upon all hearts this neceflary precept, " Do 
not that to others which thou wouldft not have 
them do to thee." Thefe two charadiers art 
ftamped by nature on all the different fpecici 
of the human race, and are two links by which 
fheqonneiSts them all. Every thing elfe is purely 
the cffcft of climate and cuftom. Thus the 
city of Pegu is guarded by crocodiles, which 
fvvim round it in a vail ditch filled with watery 
'^i^d at Java the women mount guard at the 
kijig's palace. 

At Siam the chief glory of the kingdom con- 
fifls in poflcirmg a white elephant. There is 
no corn at Malabar; and bread and wine arc 
unknown to the inhabitants of all the ifles. In 
one of the P);i!i| pine iflands a tree is found, 
whofc fruit jxrlLCtly icfembles the fincft bread. 
In tie Marian iflands they were not acquainted 
v.irh the ufc of lire. 

It is certain, that we fhould fufpend our belief 
wiih regard to many of the relations brought us 
from diltant countries. They take more paiiiS 
to fend us commodities from Malabar than real 
t. uths, and an accidental circumftance is fre- 
quently miftaken for an eftablifhed cuflom. 
Thus we arc told, that at Cochin the king's 
fon does not inherit his kingdom, but the foa 
of his fiftcr. Such a regulation is plainly re- 
pugnant to the law of nature; no man would 
willingly diflnhcrit his own fon; and, fuppoling 

the 
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Ac kingof Cochin4ias no fifter, who is to inherit 
the throne ? It is probable that a politic ne- 
phew might have prevailed over the rights of a 
fon ill-advifed and worfe affifted, and that Tome 
traveller took ihis accident for an eftablifhed 
law. An hundred writers have copied after 
this traveller, and thus his error gains credit*. 
Some authors, who have lived in India, pre- 
tend to affirm that there is no private property 
m the Mogul's dominions, which would be 
ftill more contradiftory to nature than the pre- 
ceding ftory. At the fame time we are told, 
and by the fame writers, that they have had 
dealings with fome of the Indians who h^ve 
been worth millions. Now thefe two afler- 
tions feem a little contradidory f. Let it be 
always remembered, that the northern con- 

K^rors eftablifhed the cuftom of fiefs from 
mbardy to India. If a Banian therefore had 
travelled into Italy in the time of Aftolphus 
and Alboan, could he with juftice have affirmed 
that there was no private property amongft the 
Italians ? We cannot labour too affiduoufly to 
refute a notion which is fo humbling to man- 
kind, as that of there being countries where 



* This is not only the rule of fucceflion in CochiOi but 
aHb in Guinea ; and this we can aver upon certain infor- 
mation. The cuftom is founded on the fuppofition that 
the foD of the king's fifter muft have royal blood in hit 
Tdns ; whereas the fon of the king's wife may poflibly be 
begotten by another perfon. 

f By no means. A fubjeft may be allowed to trade to 
a vciy great extent, and amafs great wealth, which, how- 
ever, be dares not call his own, while he lives at the mercy 
of a defpotic prince, whofe word can not only ftrip him of 
aU his riches, but evendeprive him of his life. 

I 4 millions. 
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millions of people inccflantly toil for one fi&gle 
man. 

We fhould be as cautious in crediting tbofe 
who tell us of temples dedicated to lewdnefi^ 
Let us put ourfclves in the place of an Indian 
who might be witnefs to fome of the fcanda- 
lous fcencs exhibited by our monks in Europe^ 
ought he to affirm that thcfe were the cftabliued 
rules (jf their order ? 

One circumftancc which {hould claim your 
f iticular attention is, that almoft all diefe 
people have imbibed an opinion, that their gods 
have made frequent vifits to the world. Vifnou 
sdTumed nine different fhapes in the peninfula 
of the Ganges ; Sammonocodom, the god of 
the Siamefc, put on man's form five hundred 
and fifty times. "^Iliis notion is common to 
thefe people with the ancient Egyptianft 
Greeks, and Romans. This inconiiderate, ri- 
diculous, and univcrfal error, proceeds however 
from a rational fcntimcnt, which is at the bot- 
tom of all hearts. We are naturally confcioui 
of our dependence upon a fupreme Being ; and 
error mingling itfelf with truth, has made the 
gods to be confidcrcd all over the world, as lords 
who fomctimcs come to vifit and reform their 
dominions. Religion has been in many nations 
like aftrology ; both the one and the other 
were prior to hiflor^, and both of them have 
been equally a mixture of truth and im« 
pofturc. The firfl obfervers of the liars afcribcd 
fiditious influences to them ; the founders of 
ftrange religions, while they acknowledged the 
exigence of a God, fullied his worfliip with 
fupcrftitious pradiccs. 

Amidfl 
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Amidft the number of different reli^'ionSy 
there is not one which has not made atone- 
ment for fins its chief en J. Man has always 
felt a convidion that he ftood in need of the 
Divine clemency. This gave rife to thofo 
frightful penances to which the Bonzes, Bra- 
flimsy and Faquirs voluntarily fuHject them* 
filves ; and which, at the time th:ii they fcem 
to cry aloud for mcrcv upon human kind, arc 
become a trade by which they get their liveli* 
hood. 

I fliall not enter upon the endlefs detail of all 
their cuftoms, but there is one which appears 
fo foreign to our manners, mat I cannot forbear 
mentioning it: this is, that the Bramlns carry 
in proceffion the Phallum of the Egyptians, or 
-the Roman Priapus. Our notions of decency 
would induce us to imagine, that a ceremony 
which to us appears fo infamous, could never 
hare been invented but by the fpirit of lewd- 
nefs itfelf ; yet it is hardly to be fuppofcd, that 
depravity of manners could have eftabliflied a 
religious ceremony among; any people what- 
eren On the contrary, it is rather probable 
that this cuftom was at firft introduced in the 
times of innocence ; and that in the beginning 
diey thought onlyof honouring the Deity in the 
iymbol of that life which he has given us. A 
ceremony of this kind neceflarily inspired youth 
with licentious notions, and appeared ridicu- 
lous to graver minds, as the world became 
more refined, more corrupted, or more know- 
ing. But the ancient cuftom has been pre* 
ienred notwithftanding the abufe made of it ^ and 
there are few nations which have net preferved 
I 5 ii/rne 
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fomc ceremony, which they could neither ap- 
prove nor fupprcfs. 

After a review of fo many extravagant no- 
tions and whimfical fuperftitions, would one 
readily believe that all the heathen people of 
India acknowledge, like us, an infinitely pcr- 
fe£l Being ? whom they term, ** The bemg of 
beings, the fupreme being, invifiblc, incom- 
prehenfiblc, without form, the creator and pre- 
server, juft and merciful, who delights in re- 
vealing nimfclf to men, in order to bring them 
to eternal happincfs." And yet thefc notions 
are nflually contained in the Vedam, which is 
the Bible of the nncient Brachmans ; and are 
difFufed through all the writings of the modern 
Bramins. 

A learned Danifli miflionary on the coaft of 
IVanqucbar, quotes fcveral paflagcs and forms 
of prayer, which fccm the refult of the moil 
enlightened rcafon and rel'ned fanftity. One 
of thcfc is taken from a book entitled Varabadu: 
" C) fupreme of all beings, lord of heaven and 
earth, 1 cannot contain thy perfections in my 
heart. Before whom fli:ill I depi .re my mi- 
fery, if thou abandonelt me ; thou to whom I 
owe my fupport and my prcfcrvation ? VVithout 
thee I cannot Jive. Call mc then, O Lord, 
that I may come towards thee/' 

And yet, notwithllanding thir, wifdom and 
fiiblimity in the dodtrinc, the vilcfl and moft 
fupcrlllfious fellies prevail in t!ic cxcrcilc cf 
their rtlJL^if n. Tliis is a contradicli in too 
comir.ciii in human nature ; ilie Cireck.> .:nJ 
Ronums liad the f-inu* idea of a fupreme Bciiii', 
and y<.t they added fuch a number of inferifC 

deilii^; 
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deities, the people worfbipped thefe deities in 
fo many fuperftitious ways, and ftifled the truth 
under luch a load of fiftions, that there was no 
diftinguiOiing what was deferving of veneration 
from what merited contempt. 

But you muft not wafte your time in enquir- 
ing into the numberlefs fe£ls into which India 
was divided. Error appears there in too many 
Ihapes : befides, it is probable that our travel- 
lers have fometimes taken different rites for 
oppodte fefts. Every college of priefts in an- 
cient Greece and Rome had its particular cere- 
monies and facrifices. Hercules was not wor- 
ihipped after the fame manner as Apollo, nor 
Juno like Venus ; and yet all thcfe forms of 
worfhip belonged to the fame religion. 

The people of our weftern hemifphere, in 
all thefe difcoveries, gave proofs of a great fu- 
periority of genius and courage over the eaftcrn 
nations. We have fettled ourfelves amongft 
them, and frequently in fpite of their refiftarcc. 
We have learned their languages, and have 
taught them forae of our arts ; but nature hath 
given them one advantage which overbalanccii 
all ours; which is, that they do not want Uo, 
but we them *• 



• Nature has given them no fuch advantage : for wC 
are naturally as independent as they ; and \vc lived niuc!i 
more independent and comfortably than tljey c'o at prtfjnt^ 
even before we knew them or their country. By the fa.r.^ 
way of reafoning, the Hottentots may be f::id to be nnrii- 
lally more independent than the Euiopeans : fo may every 
miferable favage that roves among the deferts cf Ani^j- 
cica, or the fnow$ of Lapland. 
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CHAP. CXXII. 

Of Ethiopia, orABTiszKiA. 

BEFORE the time of thefe difcoverleib 
our wcftern nations knew nothing of E- 
thiopia, hcftdcs the name. It was in the reign 
of the famous JoKn II. of Portugal, that don 
Fraiicifco d'AIvarez made his way into thefe 
vaft regions which lie between the tropic and 
the equinodlial line, and are very difficult of 
accefs by fra. 

On his arrival he found the Chriftian reli- 
l>;ion cdablifhcd in this country, not the fame 
as rt is amongft us, but a.> it was pra£lifed by 
the firft Jews who embraced it, before the total 
ff paration between the two rites. This mix- 
ture of Judaifm and Chriflianity has continued 
to be the cflablifhed religion of Ethiopia to this 
day. They keep the Jcwifti and Chiiftian fab- 
bath, and b.'iptize and cirrumcifc their children, 
'i'he piicfls arc permitted to marry ; divorce is 
j!;ci.( iJiliy allowed j and polygan)y is thccuftom 
here a.v well as amongd the reit of the eaftern 
Jcv/s. 

Don Alvarez w.is the firft who difcovercd the 
true poftiion of ilxj head of the Nile, and the 
caufc of that rivei's periodical overflowings ; 
two thiiH's whi(.h were wholly unknown to the 
anticius, cv<ii to the Kpyptians thcmfelves. 

Alvarez's relalion of thefe matters continued 
SI long time to be of the number of thofc truths 
which are Utile kiiown -, and even to thib time 

tuo 
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too many authors have ecchoed the er« 
rofs of antiquity in aflerting, that it was not 
permitted to man to difcover the fources of the 
Nile. The name of Prcfter John was at this 
time given to the Negus or king of Ethiopia, 
without any other reafon than becaufe he pre* 
tended to be defcended from the race of Solo- 
0U>n by the ueen of Sheba, and that it was 
foretold, after the crufades, that a Chriftian 
prince fliould be found in the world, named 
Prefter John. However, the Negus was nei- 
ther a Chriftian nor a prieft. 

All the advantages reaped from the voyage* 
to Ethiopia confided in obtaining an embafly 
to be fent from the king of this country to 
pope Clcmint VII. The country was very 
poor, though abounding in mines fiilJ of filver. 
The inhabitants, who were not fo induftrious 
as the Americans, knew not how to make ufe 
of thcfc riches, nor yet to avail themfelves of 
Aofe more fubftantial treafures which the earth 
fiirnifhes to fupply men's real wants. 

Accordingly, we find that a Negus of Ethio- 
pia, named David, fent a letter to thie Portu- 
guefe governor in the Indies, requefting him 
to fupply him with workmen of all kinds : this 
was being indeed very poor. Three fourths of 
Africa, America, and the northern part of Afia, 
Were in the fame ftate of indigence. We are 
apt to think, amidft the eafe and plenty we en- 
joy in our cities, that all the world refembles 
us, never reflefting that men lived for a long 
time like other animals, almofl defKtutc of food 
and fhlter in the midil of mines of gold and 
diamonds. 

This 
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This kingdom of Ethiopia^ which we hav« 
beard fo greatly extolled, was in fadfo defence- 
left, that a petty Mahometan king, who wu 
mafter of a neighbouring canton, made almoft 
the entire conqueft of it in the beginning of the 
£xteenth century. We have a famous letter 
of John Bermudes to Sebaftian king of Portugal, 
which may convince us, either that the Ethio- 
pians are not that unconquerable people of 
whom Herodotus fpeaks, or that they are 
greatly degenerated. 

This Latin patriarch was fent, with a few 
Portuguefc foldiers, to prote£l the young Ne- 
gus of Abyflinia aje;ainft the Moorifh king be- 
fore-mentioned, who had invaded his domi- 
nions ; but it unfortunately happened, that 
after the Negus was reftorcd, the patriarch flill 
infifled upon continuing his protedor. He was 
his godfather, and thought himfelf his mafter> 
on account of being his father and a patriarch. 
He therefore commanded him to fubmit to the 
pope's authority, and threatened him with ex- 
communication in cafe of refufal. Alphonlb 
d'Albuquerquc did not behave with greater 
haughiineis towards the petty princes in the 
peninfula of Ganges, than the patriarch did to 
this monarch. But the godfoii being firmly 
fettled attain on his golden throne, paid littfc 
regard to the commands or menaces of his god- 
father ; and, inlleadof acknowledging the pipe's 
authority, expelled the patriarch from his do- 
minions. 

This fame Bermudes pretends, that on the 
frontiers of Damut, a country lying between' 
AbyiSnia and the territories bordering on the 

fourcc 
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fburce of the Nile, there is a fmall diftri£t» 
where two thirds of the earth is filled with 
|;oId. It was this which the Portuguefe went 
m fearch of, but were difappointed in their ex* 
pe^ations. This was the true occafion of thofe 
voyages of which the patriarchs were the pre- 
text. There is reafon to believe that the earth 
in Africa contains great quantities of this me- 
ta]» which has put the whole world in motion. 
The gold fands which roll down its rivers 
plainly (hew, that there is a large mine of this 
ore in the neighbouring mountains. But hi^- 
therto this mine has eluded the fearch of ava^* 
rice ; and, in confequence of the efforts made 
in America and Afia, we are lefs able to profe- 
cute any attempts in the middle of Africa.^ 



CHAP. CXXIII. 

Of Columbus and America. 

IT is to thefe difcoveries of the Portuguefe 
in the old world, that we are indebted foe 
the new, if we may call the conqueft of Ame- 
rica an obligation, which proved fo fatal to M 
inhabitants, and at times to the conquerors 
themfelves. 

This was doubtlefs the moft important event 
that ever happened on our globe, one half of 
which had been hitherto ftrangers to the other. 
Whatever had been efteemed moft great or 
Boble before, feemed abforbed in this kind of 
new creation. We ftill mention with refpe£t-i 

ful 
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ful admiration the names of the Argonauts, 
who did not perform the hundredth part of 
what was done by the failors under Gama and 
Albuquerque. How many altars would have 
been raifed by the antients to a Greek who 
had difcovered America ! And yet Bartholomew 
and Chriftopher Columbus were not thus re- 
tv^rded. 

Columbus, ftfuck with the wonderful expe- 
peditioiis of the Portuguefe, imagined thar 
fomething greater might yet be done j and from 
a bare infpieftion of the map of our world, con- 
cluded that there muft be another*, which 
might be found by failing always Weft. He 
had courage equal to his genius, or indeed fu- 
perior, feeing he had to ttruggle with the pre- 
judices of his cotemporaries, and the repulfes 
of feveral princes to whom he tendered his fer- 
viccs. Genoa, which was his native countn', 
treated his fchemes as vifionary, and by that 
means loft the only opportunity that could have 
offered of aggraridizing her power, Henry VII. 
king of England, who was too greedy of money 
to hazard any on this noble attempt, would not 
liften to the propofals made by Columbus's bro- 



• What ! did he by furveying a map of this work), be- 
lieve there (hould be another in it ? this would have been 
a ftra»:ge inference indeed. By confidering the nature cf 
the terraqueous globe, he took it for granted that the land 
moft bear a proportion to the water, and that the £aft-In- 
dies extended fo far towards that country which it now 
called America, that he (hould be able to find it by fteerifig 
in a weftern dirc^ion. Accordingly, when he firii difco- 
vered tl:e land of the Ani.ican continent^ he fuppofcd it 
^M a continuation of the £a(l Indies. 

thcr. 
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ther • ; nid Columbus bimfeir was rqcftcd by 
John II. of Portugal, whofe attention was 
wholly employed upon the coaft of Africa. He 
had no profpcft of fuccefs in applying to the 
French, whofe marine lay totally negle£led» 
and their affairs more confufed than ever, dur-* 
ing the minority of Charles VIII. The empe- 
ror Maximilian had neither ports for (hipping, 
money to fit out a fleet, nor fufHcient courage 
to engage in a fcheme of this nature. The 
Venetians indeed might have undertaken it; but 
whether the ftatural averfion of the Genoefe to 
tfaefe people, would not fufFer Columbus to ap- 
ply to the rivals of his country, or that the Ve- 
netians had no idea of any thing more impor- 
tant than the trade they carried on from Alex- 
andria, and in the Levant ; Columbus at length 
fixed all his hopes on the court of Spain. 

Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Ifabella 
queen of Caftile, had by their marriage united 
all Spain tender one dominion, excepting only 
the kingdom of Grenada, which was ftill ia 



* Here our author is egregioufly miftaken. Bartholomew 
Colvmbusy the brother of Chriftopher, in his vovage to 
England was taken by pirates, and reduced to Aich indi- 
gtace, that when he arrived at London > he found himfelf 
destitute of money, friends, and credentials. It was by 
hii ingenuity in making fea -charts, that he earned a fub- 
fiflsaoe, and in a few years acquired confequence enough 
to deferve the attention of the miniftry j then his propofal 
was relUhed, and his brother*8 conditions accepted ) but 
by this time Chriftopher had a^hiaUy failed in the fervice 
of Ifabella, Henry, notwithftanding his avarice, was ne- 
Tettbelefs a patron of difcovery ; witnefs the proteAion and 
countenance he granted to the CabotSi who difcovered the 
aorthera paru of America. 

the 
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the Moors pofleilion, but which Ferdinand fooii 
after took from them. The union of theft 
two princes had prepared the way for the great- 
nefs of Spain, which was afterwards begun bf 
Columbus ; he was however obliged to undergo 
eight years of inccflant application before Ila^ 
bella's court would confcnt to accept of the 
ineftimable benefit this great man offered it. 
The bane of all great projcfts is the want of 
money. The Spanifh court was poor ; and the 
prior Perez, and two merchants named Pinzono, 
were obliged to advance fcventcen thouf^nd 
ducats towards fitting out the armament. Co- 
lumbus procured a patent from the court, and 
at length fet fail from the port of Palos in An- 
dalufia, with three fmall ihips, on Auguft 231 
in the year 1492. 

It was not above a month after his departure 
from the Canary iflands, where he had come 
to an anchor to pot rctVcflinunts, when Co- 
lumbus (liftovcrrd the firll ilUnd in America; 
and during this fliort run he fufl'crcd more from 
the murniurinirs and difcontcnt of the people of 
his fleet, than he had done even from the re- 
fufals of the |)rinccs he had applied to. This 
ifland, which he difcovcrcd, and named St. Sal- 
vador, lies al'.ont a thouland lea2;uts from the 
Canaries ; prefently after he likcwife difcovcred 
the Lucayan i Hands, together with thofe of 
Cuba and Ilifpaniola, now called St. Do- 
mingo. 

Ferdinand and Ifabclla were in the utmoft 
fuipri/.e to fee him return at the end of nine 

M,,.,-!, - month , with lomc of the Amcri- 
can natives o^ Hilpaniola, leverai 
■^ ' ^' rarities from that country, and a 

quan- 
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quantity of gold, with which he prefented their 
majefties. 

The king and queen made him fit down in 
their prefence, covered like a grandee of Spain, 
and created him high-admiral and viceroy of 
the new world. Columbus was now every 
where looked upon as an extraordinary perfoA 
fent from heaven. Every one was vying who 
fhould be foremoft in a^fting him in his un« 
dertakings, and embarking under his command. 
He foon fet fail again, with a fleet of 
feventeen fhips. He now made the dif- ^^^ 
covery of feveral other new iflands, particularly 
the Caribbees and Jamaica. Doubt had been 
changed into admiration on his firft voyage> 
in this fecond, admiration was turned into envy.. 

He was admiral and viceroy, and to thefe 
titles might have added that of the benefaftor 
of Ferdinand and Ifabella. Neverthelefs, he 
was brought home prifoner to Spain, by judges 
which had been purpofely fent out on board his 
fleet to obferve his conduft. As foon as it was 
known that Columbus was arrived, the people 
ran in flioals to meet him, aa the guardian 
genius of Spain. Columbus was brought from 
Uie fliip, and appeared on fhorc chained hands 
and feet. 

He had been thus treated by the orders of 
Fonfeca bifhop of Burgos, the intendant of the 
expedition, whofe ingratitude was as great as 
the other's fervices. Ifabella was afhamed of 
what (he faw, and did all in her power to 
make Columbus amends for the injuries done to 
him ; however, he was not fuffered to depart 
again for four years, either becaufe they feared 
that be would feize upon what he had difco-^ 

vered 
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ycrcd for bimrelf, or that they were ^illing^to 
bave time to obferve his behaviour. At Icngthi 
g he was fcnt on another voyage to hit 
*^ new world ; and now it was, that he 
difcovered the continent at fix degrees diftance 
from the eauator, and faw that part of the coaft 
on which Carthagena has been fince built. 

At the time that Columbus firft promifed a 
new hemifphere, it was infifted upon that no 
fuch hemifphere could exift ; and after he had 
made the aftual difcovery of it, it was pre- 
tended that it had bern known long before. I 
fhall not mention one Martin Behem of Nu- 
remberg, who it is faid went from that dW 
to the ftreight of Magellan in 1460, witn 
t patent from a dutchefs of Burgundy, who, 
as (he was not alive at that time, could not 
ifliie patents. Nor (hall I take notice of the 
pretended charts of this Marthi Behem, which 
are ftill (hewn, nor of the evident contradic- 
tions which difcredit this ftory : but, in (hort^ 
it was not pretended that Martin Behem had 
peopled America ; the honour was given to the 
Carthaginians ; and a book of Ariuotle's was 

Juoted on this occafion, which he never wrote, 
ome found out a conformity between feme 
words in the Caribbee and Hebrew languages, 
and did not fail to follow fo fine an opening. 
Others were pofitive that the children of Noah, 
after fettling in Siberia, paflcd from thence over 
to Canada on the ice, and that their defccn- 
dants, afterwards born in Canada, had gone 
and peopled Peru. According to others again, 
the Chincfe and Japanefc fcnt colonics into 
America, and carried over lions with them for 
their diverfion, though there are no lions cither 

in 
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in China or Japan. In this manner have manjr 
learned men argued upon the difcoveries made 
by men of genius. If it (hould be aiked homr 
men fidS; came upon the continent of America ? 
Is it not eaiily anCwered* that they were placed 
there by the fame power who caufed trees and 
grafs to grow. 

The reply which Columbus made to fome of 
thofe who envied him the great reputation he 
had gained, is ftill famous. Thefe people pre«» 
tended, that nothing could be more eafy than 
the; difcoveries he had made; upon which he 
propoicd to them to fet an egg upright on one 
of iu ends ; but when they had tried in vain to 
do it, he broke one end of the ecg, and fet it 
upright with cafe. They told him any one 
could do that; how comes it then, replied Co- 
lumbus, that no one amoneft you thought of 
it? This ftory is related of BrunelTcfchi,. 
who improved architc£ture at Florence, many 
years before Columbus was born. Moft 6oh 
mHt arc only the repetition of things that have 
been faid before. 

The afhes of Columbus cannot be afFe£led 
with the reputation he gained while livings 
in having doubled for us the works of the 
creation. But mankind delight to do juftice to 
the iUuftrious dead> either from a vain hope 
that they enhance thereby the merit of the 
living, or that they are naturally fond of truth, 
Americo Vefpucci, whom we call Americus 
Vefpufius, a merchant of Florence, had the 
honour of giving his name to this new half of 
die globe, in which he did not poflefs one acre 
of land, and pretended to be the firft who dif* 
covered the continent. But fuppofing it true 
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that he was the firft difcovercr •, the glory was 
certainly due to him who had the penetration 
and courage to undertake and perrorm the firft 
voyage. Honour, as Newton fays in his difpute 
with Leibnitz, is due only to the firft inventor; 
thofe that follow after are only Jiis fcholars. 
Columbus had made three voyages as admiral 
and viceroy, five years before Americus Vcf- 
putius had made one as a geographer, under 
the command of admiral Ojeda ; but this lat- 
ter, writing to his friends at Florence that he 
had difcovcrcd a new w^orld, they believed him 
on his word, and the citizens of Florence de- 
creed, that a grand illumination (hould be made 
before the door of his houfe every three years, 
on the fcaft of All-Saints. And yet, could this 
man be faid to deferve any honours for hap- 
pening to be on board a fleet that in 1489 
iailcd along the coaft of Brazil, when Colum- 
bus had, five ycar> before, pointed out the way 
to the reft of the world ? 

There has lately appeared at Florence a life 
of this Americus Vcfpuiiiis, which feems to 
be written with very little regard to truth, and 
without any conclufivc rcafoning. Several 
French authors arc there complained of, who 
have done jutticc to Columbus's merit ; but 
the writer Ihould not have fallen upon the 
French authors, but on the Spanifli, who were 
the firft that did tliis jufticc. This writer lays, 
that '* He will confound the vanity of the 



• But it was not true. AHmir.il Columbus, in his tiurd 
voyaj^e, a^lually landed on tlic continent of Paria, at Pun- 
ta del ArennI, near Trinity Idand, and brouglit from thence 
ibnie gold and pearls. 

FccHsih 
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French nation, who have always attacked with 
impunity the honour and fuccefs of the Italian 
nation." What vanity can there be in faying, that 
it was a Genoefe who firft difcovered America ? 
Or how is the honour of the Italian nation injured 
in owning, tljat it was to an Italian, born at Ge- 
noa, that we are indebted for the new world ? I 
purpofely remark this want of equity, good 
breeding, and good fenfe, as we have too many 
examples of it ; and I muft fay, that the good 
French writers have in general been the leaft 
guilty of this infufferable fault ; and one great 
reafon of their being fo univerfally read through- 
out Europe, is their doing juftfce to all na- 
tions. 

The inhabitants of thefe iflands, and of the 

continent, were a new race of men. They 

were all without beards, and were as much 

aftonifhed at the faces of the Spaniards, as they 

were at their (hips and artillery : they at firft 

looked upon thefe new vifitors as monfters, or 

gods, who had come out of the iky, or the fea. 

Thefe voyages, and thofe of the Portuguefe, 

had now taught us how inconfiderable a fpot of 

the globe our Europe was, and what an afto- 

niftiing variety reigns in the world. Indoftan 

was known to be inhabited by a race of men 

whofe complexions were yellow. In Africa 

and Afia, at fome diftance from the equator, 

there had been found fevcral kinds of black 

men; and after travellers had penetrated into 

America as far as the line, they met with a 

race of people who were tolerably white. The 

natives of Brazil are of the colour of bronze. 

The Chinefe ftill appear to differ entirely from 

the reft of mankind, in the make of their eyes 

and 
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and nofcs. But what ia ftill to be remarked is» 
that into whatfoever regions thefe varioua races 
are tranfplanted, their complexbns never chann 
unkfs they mingle with the natives of the 
country. The mucous membrane of the ne« 
groes, which is known to be of a black co» 
lour, is a manifeft proof, that there is a dif- 
ferential principle in each fpecies of meni u 
well as plants. 

Dependent upon this principle, nature his 
formed the different degrees of genius, and the 
chara£):ers of nations, which are feldom known 
to change. Hence the negroes are Haves to 
other men, and are purchafed on the coaft of 
Africa like beafls, for a fum of money ; and 
the vaft multitudes of negroes tranfplanted into 
our American colonies, ferve as flaves under a 
very inconfiderable number of Europeans. Ex* 
pcriencc has likewife taught us how great a fu- 
periority the Europeans have over the Ameri- 
cans, who arc every where caiily overcomCi 
and have not dared to attempt a revolution, 
though a thoufand to one fuperior in numben. 

This part of America was again remarkable 
on account of its animals and plants, which 
arc not to be ibund in the other three parts of 
the world, and which arc of fo great ufe to uSi 
Ilorles, corn of all kinds, and iron, were want* 
ing in Mexico and Peru, and among the many 
valuable commodities unknown to the olii 
wutld, cochineal was the principal, and was 
brought us from this country. Its ufe in dying 
has now made us forget the fcarlct, which for 
time immemorial had been the only thing knovin 
for giving a fine red colour. 

The 
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. The importation of cochineal was foon fuc- 
ceeded by that of indigo, cacao, vanille, and 
thofe woods which fei^ve for ornament and me- 
dicinal purpofeg^ particularly the Quinquina, or 
Tefuits bark, which is the Only fpecific againft 
intermittent fevers. Nature had placed this 
femedy in. the mountains of Peru, whilft (he 
had difperfed the difeaferit cured through all the 
reft of the world. • This new continent like- 
wife furniihes ^pearls, coloured ftones, and dia* 
Tnonds.- . - ' 

It is certain, that America at prefent fur* 
fiiflies the meaneft citizen of Europe with his 
conveniences' and pleafures. Thegold and filver 
mines, at theirfirft difcovery, were of fervice 
only to the kilngs of Spain and the merchants ; 
the reft of the world was impoveriftied by 
them, for the great multitudes who did not fol- 
low bufinefs, found themfelves pofleflcd of a 
very fmall quantity of fpede, in comparifon 
with the immenfe fums accumulated by thofe 
who had the advantage of the firft difcoveries. 
fiutby degrees the great quantity of gold and 
iilver which was fent from America was dif- 
perfed throughout all Europe, and by pafling 
into a number of hands, the diflribution is be- 
come more equal. The price of commodities 
has likewife encreafed in Europe, in proportion 
to the increafe of fpecie. 

To comprehend howthc^troafures of Ame- 
rica pailed from the poflTe/Iion of the Spaniards 
into that of other nations, it will be fuf- 
■ficient to confider thefe two things : the ufc 
which Charles V. and Philip II. made of their 
money ; and the manner in which other nations 
acquired. a (hare in- the mines of JPeru. 
Vox, IV. K The 
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The emperor Charles V« who waa always 
travelling, and always at war, necedariljr dif« 
perfed a great quantity of that fpecie which he 
received from Mexico and Peru, through Ger« 
many and Italy. When he fent hjs fon Philb 
over to England, to marry queen Mary, aod 
take upon him the title of king of Englanili 
that prince depofited in the tower of London 
twenty feven large chefts of filver in bars, aod 
an hundred horfe-loads of gold and filver coiik 
The troubles in Flanders, and the Intrigua of 
the league in France, coft thi^, Philip, accord- 
ing to his own confeflion, above three thou- 
land millions of livres of our money. 

The manner in which the eold and film 
of Peru is diftrlbuted amongftaJl the people of 
Europe, and from thence is fent to the £sft 
Indies, is a furprifing, though well known cir« 
cumflance. By a ftri£); law enabled by Ferdi* 
nnnd and Ifabeila, and afterwards confirmed bf 
Charles V. and all the kings of Spain, all 
other nations were not only excluded the en- 
trance into any of the ports in Spanifli AmCf 
rica, but like wife from having the leaft flure, 
dirc(Slly or indircdly, in the trade of that part 
of the world. One would have imagined, that 
this law would have enabled the Spaniards to 
iubduc all Europe ; and yet Spain fubfifts only 
by the continual violation of this very law. It 
can hardly furnilh exports for America to the 
value of four millions, whereas the reft of Eu- 
roj)c fomctinies fend over mcrchandifc to the 
amount of near fifty millions. This prodigi- 
ous trade of the nations, at enmity or in al- 
liance with Spain, is carried on by the Spa- 
ll i.ndi themfelvcs, who arc always faithful in 

their 
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their dealings with individuals, and always 
cbeatingtheir king, who (lands in great need 
oiF it. The Spaniards give no fecurity to fo- 
reign merchants for the performance of their 
0(mtra£b$ a mutual credit, without which there 
never could have been any commerce, fupplies 
dieplace of other obligations* 

The manner in which the Spaniards for a 
long time configned the gold and filver to fo- 
feigners, which was brought home by their gal- 
leons, was ftill more furprifing. The Spaniard 
whoat Cadiz is properly faftor for the foreigner, 
delivered the bullion he received to the care of 
certain bravoes, called Meteors. Thefe, armed 
with piftols at their belt, and a long fword, 
carried the bullion, in parcels properly marked, 
to the ramparts, and flung them over to other 
meteors, who waited below and carried them 
to the boats which were to receive them, and 
thefe boats carried them aboard the (hips in 
the road* Thefe meteors and the fadors, toge- 
ther with the commtiTaries and the guards, who 
never difturbed them, had each a ftated fee, and 
the foreign merchant was never cheated. The 
king, who received a duty upon this money at 
the arrival of the galleons was likewife a 
gainer. So that, properly fpeaking, the law 
only was cheated : a law, which would be ab- 
fidtttely ufclefs, if not eluded, and which, ne- 
vectbelefs, cannot yet be abrogated, becaufe 
old prejudices are always the moft diiEcult to 
fas overcome amongft men. 

The greateft inftance of the violation of this 

law, and of the fidelity of the Spaniards was 

in die year 1684, when war was declared be* 

twceo France and Spam. His catholic majefiy 

K z endea- 
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endeavoured to fcizc upon the cfFcdks of aD 
the French in his kingdom ; but he in vain 
iliucd ed'i&s and admonitions, enquiries and 
excommunications, not a fin&le Spanilh fac- 
tor would betray his French rcorrcfpondent. 
.This fidelity, which docs fo much honour to 
the Spanifh nation, plainly fliews that men 
^nly willingly obey thofe laws which they 
thcmfolves have made for the good of fociety, 
and that thofe which arc the mere cffc&s of 
Si fovcreign's will, always meet with oppo- 
iition. 

As the difcovcry of America was at firft the 
fourcc of much good to the Spaniards, it afte^ 
wards occafioncd them many and confidcrable 
evils. One has been, the depriving that king- 
dom of its Aihje^ls, by the great numbers nc- 
jccflarily required to people the colonies i 
another was, the Infedting the world with a 
difc;ifc, which was before known only in the 
jiew world, and particularly in the ifland of 
J'iifpaniola. Several of the companions of 
Chrilh)|)hcr Columbus returned home infcdcd 
with this contagion, which afterwards fpread 
over Kuropc. h is certain, that this poilbn, 
which taints the fprings of life, was peculiar 
.to Amcric;!, as the plague and fmall pox were 
difcafcs ori;^inalIy cndemical to the fouthcrii 
parts of Nuniidia. We are not to believe that 
the eating of human flcfh, pradlifod l^ fome of 
the Ainifican liavag«;s, occafioned this diforJer. 
There were no cannibals on the ifland 
of Hifpaniola, where it was moft frequent 
.'•tiiJ inveterate ; neither are we to fuppofe, 
with Ionic, that it proceeded from a too great 
cxccia of icnfual plcafuies. Nature had never 

puniihed 
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funiftied excefles^ of this kind with fuch difor^ 
ders in the world ; and, even to this day, W9 
find that a momentary indulgence, which has 
been paflTcd and forgotten for eight or ten years, 
may bring this cruel and fhxmtful fcourge upon 
the cbaftdft union. 

And now, in order to fee how this half 
0f the clobe became a prey to the powers 
9f Chriftcndom, it will be neceflary to fol- 
low the Spaniards in their difcoveries and con« 
quefts. 

The great Columbus, after having biiilt fc^ 
veral houfes on thefc iflands, and difcovered 
the continent, returned to Spain, where be 
cnjoved a reputation, unfullicd by rapine or 
cruelty, and died at Valtadolid in 1506. But 
the governors of Cuba and Hifpaniola, who 
fuccceded him, being pcrfuadcd that thefe pro* 
Mces furnifhed gold, refolvcd to make t)ic 
iikovety at the price of the inhabitants lives. 
In (bort, whether they thou;[;ht the natives 
had conceived an implacable hatred to them, 
or that they were apprehcnfive of their fupe- 
rior numbers ; or that the rage of (laughter, 
wben once begun knew no bounds ; they in 
die fpace of a few years entirely depopulated 
Hifpaniola and Cuba, the former of which con- 
tained three millions of inhabitants, and the 
latter above flx hundred thoufand. 

Bartholemew dc lasCafas, bifliop of Chiapa, 
who was witnefs to thcfc defolations, relates 
that they hunted down the natives with dogs. 
Thefe wretched favages, almoft naked and 
without arms, were purfued like wild bcafts in 
a foreftf devoured alive by dogs, (hot to 
K3 death. 
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death) or Airprifed and burnt in their hal»« 
tattons. 

He farther declares^ from ocular tefti« 
jnony^ that they frequently caufcd a num- 
ber of thefe milerable wretches to be fun- 
noned by a pricft to come in^ and fubmit 
to the Cfhriftian religion, and to the king of 
fipain, and that after this ceremony, which wu 
only an additional a£l of injuftice, they put 
them to death without the letfft remorie. I 
believe that las Cafas< has exaggerated inna- 
ny parts of his relation ; but, aJloit'in^ him te 
to have faid ten times more than is tnitb» 
there remains enough to make us ihudder 
with horror. 

It may leem furpriflng, that this maflacrt 
of a whole race of men could have been car- 
ried on in the fight, and under the adminif- 
tv-^tion of feveral religious of the order of St. 
Jc.ome; for we know, thatCaidinalXimenes, 
wlo was prime miniftcr of Caftiie, before the 
time of Charles V, knt over four monks of 
this order, in quality of prefidents of the royal 
council of the iflands* Doubtlefs, they were 
not able to rcfift the torrent, and tbe hatred 
of the natives to their new mafters being, widi 
juft reafon become implacable, rendered tbeir 
deftrudlion unhappily ncceflary. 
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CHAP, cxxm 

Of FiRBf A^&O CoitTiz# 

FERNANDO Cortex fet fail from 
the ilt^nd of Cuba, on a new ex- ^ " 
petition to the continent Thjs man, who 
w^s no more thift a private lietuenant to the 
governor of a new di (covered jflaiicf> and hzd 
with him only fix hundred men, cighteeit 
hories, and a few field pieces, fet out upon the 
conqueft of the moft powerful ftate of America* 
At firft^ he was fo fortunate to meet with t 
Spaniani, who> having been nine years a pri- 
foner at Jucatan, in the road to Vlcstko, ferv- 
ed him as an interpreter. An American ladyi . 
whonfi he called Donna Marina, became at 
Ofice hii mifi:refs and chief counfellor, having 
learnt Spiniih enough to be an interpreter 
for him likewife. To complcat his good for- 
tune, he met with a volcano full of fulphur 
and iaUpelre ; which ferved him upon occafion 
m recruit the powder he fpent in his engage- 
ments. He coaftcd all along the gulf of Mexi- 
pD, fometimes carefiing the natives^ and at 
ethers making war upon them In his way hi 
met with feveral well governed towns, where 
Ihe arcs ^creheld in eftimation. The power- 
ful republic of Tlafcahi which flotirifbed iin- 
ller an ariflocratieal government^ oppofed his 
further paflage i but the fight of the hoffe?, 
and the report of the cannon, foon put this 
ill-armed multitude to flight, ind he made 
a peace with them on his own term^. Six 
thoaCand of tbcfe ntw alEtes accompaaied hiin 
K 4 %^v^ . 
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from Tlarcal.i in his journey to Mexico, which 
nnpirc he ciitrreJ Vithouc' rcTiftaiicc, though 
foihidcirn by the fovcrci^^n ; whu, ncvcrthelcTi, 
had tliLrty vaitul Icinj;;! under his commajxl, 
vin h of whom could appear in the field, at the 
head of a hundred thoufand men, armed wilh 
thofr iharp iUmcsy which they ufed inftcad 
of lied. 

The city of Mexico, which was built in 
the iiiidil of .1 large laiccr, was one of the mod 
nolilr momiincnta of American induftry. Im- 
nii-nri! ( aiifcway^i went acrofs this Uice, railed 
iil)on linall boats made of the trunks of trees 
h(dlowed. The city abounded with fpacious 
and convenient houfcs, built of ftone } noble 
l'()ii:ire5, market place*;, and /hops full of the 
molt cuiioui |)iece.'i of wurlcmanfliip, carved 
and cn|r.raved in y^M and fdver ; rich vclTcIs 
of painted porcelain ; cotton (lufTtf ; and orna- 
ments of feathers ; which formed the moft 
bi-.iutiritl patteitis, by the vaiiety of their 
colour. i and f hades. Near the (rreat market 
place {loud a palace, where all difputcs be- 
tween the traders weic decided in an expcdi- 
tiou& manner ; like thofe judico courts of the 
ioiiluls at I'aris, which were llrit cdabliflied 
by CJharles IX. after the deHru£tion of the 
rmpiie of Mexico. Several palaces, belonging 
to the rm|)cror Muntc'/.umn, added to the 
inafMiilicence of this city. One of them, raif- 
crd on columns oi jafper, was fet apart for 
ontaininji; the curiofities which minifter 
only to pleadire. Another was filled with of- 
fenfive and difenfive wca|H)n*i, richly adorned 
with ;'/jld and piecious fione.-i. A third wai 
iu( loundcd wilh ipacioust gardens, whvll/ 

dcttincd 
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xleftined to the raifing of medicinal plants^ 
which proper officers a iftributed to the fick^ 
and gave an account of the fuccefs attending 
the ufc of them, to the king ; and thefe pby- 
ficians likewife kept a regifter of cafes, after 
their manner, being unacquainted with writing. 
The other articles of magnificence only prove, 
the progrefs of the arts in that kingdom ', this, 
latter (hews the progrefs of morality. 

Was it not incident to human nature ta 
blend the beft things with the. worft, we fhould 
not be able to conceive how this moral inftitu- . 
tion could agree with thofe barbarous fi^cri- 
fijces, in which human blood was poured forth 
in torrents, before their idol, Vifiliputfli, who 
was worflilpped by them as the God of armies. 
The ambaffador of Montezuma told Cortez, 
as it is pretended, that their mafter had (acri- 
ficed every year, during his wars, near twenty 
thoufand enemies, in the great temple of 
Mexico. This is a very great exaggeration, 
and, evidently calculated to colour over the 
iiyuftices committed by the conqueror of Mon- 
tezuma ; but when the Spaniards afterwards ■ 
entered the grand temple of Mexico, they 
aftually found, amongft other orfiaments, a 
great number of human fkulls, hung up by • 
way of trophies ; in the fame manner as the 
antients have defcribed to us the temple of » 
Diana in theTaurica Cherfonefus. The reli- 
gions of moft nations have had fomething in- 
human and bloody in their inftitution. The 
Gauls, Carthaginians, and Syrians, offered hu- 
man viftims to their deities. Thejewifli law, . 
itfelf, feems to allow of thefe facrifices ; and it ? 
is faid in Leviticus, " If a living foul has V««^ ^ 
K 5 N^H^^^ 
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vewed to God^ no one fhall redeem it^ ibr 
foul (hall furely die/' The Jewifli writufti 
tell us, that \^hen that nation invaded tbe 
fmall country of the Canaanitea, they putthe 
men, women, children, and domeflic anionic 
of feveral villages to the fword^ becaufe they 
had been vow^ to God. On this law were 
founded the oaths .of Jeptha and Saul, the firft 
of whom facrificed his daughter, and the other 
would have {lain his own fon, had he not been 
with-held by the cries of the army. And by 
this law it was, that Samuel flew king Aga^ 
Saul's prifoner, and hewed him in. pieces b^ 
fore the camp of the Ifraelites. An adion, u 
barbarous and (hocking to human nature, a» 
any that was ever praaifed by the moft ntth- 
Ie(s favages, and which indeed would hare 
been a moft enormous crime, had not God 
himfelf, in whofe hands are life and deadi, 
and whom no man can call to account, feen 
fit to order it fo, in the unfathomable depths 
of his divine juftice. But it appears, that the 
Mexicans only facrificed their enemies, and 
were not cannibals *, like fome of the Ameri* 
can tribes. 

Their police was, in every other reipcA, 
prudent and humane. The education of 
youth was one of the principal obje£b of f^o- 
vernment, and there were public (chools eSa* 
blifhed for thofe of both fexes. We flill ad- 
mire the Egyptians, for having difcovered that 

* Antonk) de Solis, in his hiHory of the conqucft of 
Mexico, exprefsly fays, that there wcfc difliet of hvmio 
flefh every day on the table of Montezuma, until CortcJ 
pcerailcd upon him to deiift from tbatlioniUc buquct. 

Che 



A^feitr coiififted of three hundred and iixty-five 
tejrs. Aftronomy was carried to as great a 
te^gtb among the Mexicans. 

They had reduced war to a regular artj^ 
which nad giVen them a great fuperiority over 
At reft of their neighbours ; and the exzG: 
Jtaanagehnent of the public treafury maintain-^ 
cd the empire in luftre, and made it equally 
feared and envied by furrounding nations^ 

But die warlike animals on which the 
Spaniards were mounted ; the artificial thun-» 
itrsy which feemed formed under their hands ^ 
the floating wooden caftles, which had brought 
diem over the ocean ; the fteel armour, which' 
defended them from the enemies darts ; and the 
rapid vidories, with which they marked their 
pfotreti in all places where they came: all 
tfaefe futgefis of wonder, added to that natural 
weakaefs, which inclines men to admiration, 
had Anrh an efiecSl on the Mexicans, that as 
feonaa Gortc* appeared before that city, Mon- 
tezuma received him as hts mafter, and the in- 
habitants as their God. The ftreets were lined 
widi people, on their knees, to fee a Spaniih 
Jttbaltern march through. 

Tbofe who have given us a relation of the(e 
furprifing events, have thought fit to enhance 
them by ftippofed miracles, which have rather 
Idflened their true merit. The only real miracle 
was in Cortex's behaviour. By degrees Mon- 
tezuma and his court, coming to be better ac- 
quainted with their new guefts, ventured to 
treat them like men ; a party of thefe Spaniards 
being at Vera Cruz, on the road to Mexico^ 
a general was difpatched with private orders 
fikmi the £mperorto attack them i and, though 
K 6 hu. 
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his troops were routed in the engagement, the^ 
killed three or four Spaniards, and fent one of 
their heads to Montezuma. Upon this, Cortes 
did the'boldcll thing that ever was attempted 
by politician i he went dire£tly to the Miacey 
followed by fifty of his Spaniards, and Donna 
Matina, who always* accompanied him as his 
interpreter ; and, after having tried perfua- 
fion and menaces, he brought the emperor 
prifoncr with him to the Spanifh quarters, 
wliere he obliged him to deliver up thofe 
who had attacked his people at Vera Cruz, 
afterwards loaded him with irons, as a general 
would punifli a private foldicr, andobliued him 
publicly to acknowlcgc himiclf a vaflaT to the 
em;»eror C})ark's V. 

Montc/unia, and the chiefs of his empire, 
then dilivcrcd to Cortcz, as the tribute an- 
nexed to ihcir homage, fix hundred thouland 
maiks ol pure ^^old, toj^ctlier with an incredi- 
ble <|tiaiitiLy of jcv/cL ; and pieces of exquifice 
wurkin;:ii{hip in gold, with whatever the in- 
dufiry (A iLveial a|^cs had executed of mod rare 
nnd valnabl'v'. Cortez refcrvcd u fifth part of 
tli'.fe Ttcafins for the ufe ut his niafter, kept 
itnoti er ijfih for liiinfelf, and divided the rctt 
anrjnv hi-: foldiers. 

It iiiay be reckoned in the number of the 
f/Ciieil prodigies, that, notwithflaxiding the 
iijiitual jealoiificj and divifions, which reigned 
aiiioiiir tiic (.on({ucTor» of the new world, and 
wcM- 141 1 led to the grealcfl extremcn, their 
tuiu|ut its iievcr lii/rered. Never did truth wear 
it) litili- an aj)peaianLe of probability. While 
iloiuy. was lu!)duing the empire of Mexico 
with live hu.tdrcd uieiij wiiich were all he 
S lud 
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bad left, Velafqucz, the governor of Cuba, 
BK>re offended at the reputation, which hi» 
lieutenant had gained, than at his want of 
ItibmiiSon to his authority, fent almoft all 
the troops he had under his command, which 
confifted of eight hundred foot, and ei.jhty 
borfemen weil mounted, together with two 
iinail pieces of cannon, to reduce Cortez, and 
take him prifoner, and afterwards purlue the 
plan of his victories. 

Cortez, who had now a thouiand cf his own 
countrymen to fight ai/ainft, and the whole 
continent to keep in fuhjection, left eighty of 
his people to take care of the kin^doiii of 
Mexico, and marched with the reft to give 
battle to thofe whom Velafquez had fent againft 
him. He defeated one parr, and found means 
to gain over the reft. In fhort, this Jittle itH. 
my, which came bent upon his deftruction, en- 
liii«I under his ftandard, and he led them back 
to Mexico. 

The emperor was ftill confined in prifbn, 
guarded by the eighty men, whom Cortez 
bad left behind in the city. Alvaredo, which 
was the officer's name who commanded them, 
on a falfe report that the Mexicans had formeci 
a confpiracy to deliver their emperor, took the 
opportunity of a public feftival, while two 
thouiand of the principal lords of the kingdom 
were drowned in the excefs of ftrong liquors, 
to fall upon them with fifty of his foldiers, 
who murdered them, and all their attendants, 
without the leaft refinance ; after which, he 
ftript them of all the gold ornaments and 
jewels, with which they had deckt thcmfclves 
upon this public occafion. This enormous 

outrage^ 
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•utrage, which was juftly imputed ta a villainoBi 
avariccy effedluaUy roufed thefe too patianl 

Eopte, who inftantly revolted againft their per« 
ious conquerors; and when Cortez arriv^ li 
Mexico^ he found two hundred thoufimdAme'* 
ricans in arms againft his eightv Spaniard^ 
who had enough to do to defcna themfelvei^ 
and iecure the emperor their prifoner. Thtf 
Mexicans befieged Cortez in his quarters, le- 
folved to deliver their prince ; and, widiout 
the leaft regard to their lives, rufhed in crouds 
upon the cannon and fm&ll arms, which maiie 
a dreadful flaughter amongft them. Antonio 
de Solis calls this adion a revolt, and their 
intrepid bravery, brutality. So apt are writers 
to catch the fpirit of injuftice from conquerors. 
^The emperor Montesuma was flain in one 
JPthefe engagements, by a wound he un- 
luckily received from one of his own fulgeAs* 
Cortez had the infolence to propofe to this 
monarch, of whofe death he was the caufe, 
to embrace Chriftianity before he expired, and 
his miftrefs donna Marina was to be the ca- 
techift. The unhappy prince died, vainly im- 
ploring the vengeance of heaven againft thefe ' 
usurpers of his kingdom *. He left behind 
him children ftill weaker than himfelf, whom 
the kings of Spain have, without the leaft ap* 
prehenf&on, left in poflTeilion of fcveral lands in 
Mexico ; and, to this day, there are fome 
of the defcendants of this emperor in a right 



• Antonio de SoUb fayi he curfed no body, but hii 
own fubjcAs, by whofe hands he had received his 
death's wound, and that be conjured Cortez to rcvenst 
bis death, 

line, 
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Kne» who lite in die citf of Mexico, and are 
called the counts of Montezunuu Theyareat 
prtfent no more than private gentlemen, are 
of the ChrifEbn religion, and &e confounded 
indie tbroi^. 

After die death of Montezoma, die Mexi- 
can! deAed a new emperor, who, like them, 
diirfted for rcrenge upon his tyrant conquerors* 
TUfl was die faimus Gatimozin, whofe defti- 
ny proved ftill more fatal than that of his pre* 
deceflbr. Immediately upon his eledtion, he 
armed all his fubje£b againft the Spaniards. 

De^ir, an unquenchable thirft of revenge, 
and implacable hatred, now carried this wretch- 
ed multitude madly on, againft thofe very peo- 
ple, whom, but a little before, they did not 
dare to approach but on their knees» The 
Spaniards were wearied with flaying, and 
the Americans fucceeded in crouds to be flaugh- 
tered, without being in the leaft difmayed. 
Cortes now found himfelf obliged to abandon 
the city, where he was in danger of being 
ftarved ^ but the Indians had broken down the 
caufeways : however, the Spaniards made them- 
felves a oridge over the lake, of the dead bodies 
of their enemies ; but, in this bloody retreat, 
they loft all the treafures they had gotten for 
Charles V. and for themfelves* Every day's 
march was a battle, in which fome Spaniard 
loft his life ; which was paid for by the deaths 
of thoufands of thefe wretched people, who 
fought almoft naked » 

dortez had no fleet; he therefore cm- 
|loyed his foldiers, and the Indians he had 
with him, in building nine boats^ with which 

he 
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ke propofed to enter Mexico, by the very 
lake, which feGmed to (hut him out from that 
city. 

. The Mexicans had no appreheniion in ven« 
turing on a naval fight ; they covered the lake 
with five thoufand boats, each carrying two 
itien, and advanced to attack Cortez's nine 
boats, which carried about three hundred men. 
But thefe, having their field pieces with them, 
foon deftroycd the Mexican fieet, while Cortez 
with the remainder of his troops, attacked 
them from the caufeways. The Spaniards, 
with the lofs of only twenty men killed, and 
feven taken prifoncrs> atchieved a more impor- 
tant enterprize, in this part of the world, than 
bad ever bieen accomplifhcd by all the multitudes 
flain in our battles. The Mexicans facrificed the 
prifoners they had taken in their grand tem- 
ple; but, at length, after feveral fucceflivc en- 
gagements, Gatimozin was made prifoner by 
the Spaniards, together with the emprefs his 
fpoufe. I'his is the Gatimozin fo famous for 
the fpeech he made, when a receiver of the 
king of Spain's treafures, ordered him to be 
laid on a coal Are, to dtfcovcr in what part of 
the lake he had hidden his riches : his high 
priefl, who was fcntenced to the fame punim- 
ment, and lay broiling by his fule, could not 
refrain from crying out aloud ; when Gatimo- 
zin rebuked him flcrnly, fayin;^ ** Am I think- 
cft thou, on a bed of rofcs ?'* 

Cortcz had now made hiinfellabfulutc 

^ matter of the city of Mexico, together 
with which, the whole cm[Mrc was reduced 
to the Spanifh dominion^ a^ likcwifc Gul- 

dca 
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iett .C^rit^' Daribnt and all the neighbouring 
jtorilXMrics. 

: What now was the reward Gortez met with 
for fuch -unheard of fervices ? The fame with 
.Columbus : he was perfecuted, and by that 
y^ bifbop, Fonfeca, who, after having been 
inftrumental in fending home the difcoverer of 
America, loaded with chains, wanted now to 
treat its conqueror in the fame manner. In 
ihort, notwithftanding the titles which his 
country beftowed upon him^ at his return 
flQ was hqld but in flight eftimation. It was 
with difficulty that he could even obtain an 
audience of Charles V. One day, he pufhed 
through the crowd, that furcounded the empe- 
ror's coach, and got upon the Aep of the 
door, when Charles afkiiig, who.that man was i 
** It is him, anfwered Cortcz, who has givejt 
you more dominions than your anceftors U5t 
you. towns/' 

iB^Kb ^y ly afl> cBb aP ett era era afla anfay^Tb Vy^ 

CHAP. CXXV. 

Of the Conqueft of Pe r u. 

, A Lthotjgh Cortez had conquered for 
Jl\ Charles V. a new country of^above two 
hundred leagues in length, and one hundred 
and fifty in breadth ; this was deemed a fmall 
atchievement. The iflhmus, which confines 
tfie continent of America^ between two fea^ 

is 
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ii not fn6re than five and twenty cdhmoii 
leagues over : and from die top of a mountaiA 
near Nombre de Dios, a fpcdator mily iMihoM 
•n one fide the North Sea, and on the other tbe 
South) or Pacific Ocxaii. In the year 151^1 
then, an attempt was made to difcovcr by An 
South Sea new countries to conquer. 

In the year 1527) Diego d'AlmagrOf aad 
Franeifco Pizarro, two private adventuferS) 
who hardly knew who were their fathers, 8Ji4 
whofe education had been fo much negleftcd, 
that they could neither of them write or read, 
Were the iirrf'ons, by whofe induftry, Chartci 
V. acquired a new tratSt of country, far more 
extenfivr and rich than Mexico itfclf. At 
lirft they dilrovrrrd about three hundred 
leapucs of coaft; fuon aftrrwardfl they were 
told (hat about the cquinoAial line, and be- 
nrutl) the other tropic, thcri! was an imm^nfe 
country, in whirh p.oKl, filvcr, and precious 
flonr;:, wric :iN coinincin us wood, and that 
this (oiintry was ^uviitud by a kin^ as ab- 
ibliifc iiM Mnntf.»7.umA ; for thrf»ii,';hout the 
univri fr del JM>tiini in ever the conicqucncc of 
l»,rcMt I i( h»s. 

I'loni C*iif('o and the pnrfs bordering on the 
tropic III C:ipri(um« as far as the ifland of 
JVatls, which lirs in fix dcp,rees of fouth la- 
tiluclc, the whole country is under the domi- 
nion f)f one abfbhiii- monsiicb, who extends 
his drfpoiir. iwAy ovrr a trnft of near thirty 
fltyrcrf;. This monarch was of the race of 
thofe conciueroi!: called Incas, and hin name 
was Atabalipa ; his father, who had conquered 
the whole country of Q^iito, which is at pre- 

fcnt 
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fent iht capital of P^ru % bad by the labour 
of hit feldien, and the people he had conquer- 
ed, made a great road, above five hundred 
kiguts in length, from Cufco quite to Quito, 
over vaft precipices, and rugged mountains. 
Tills noble monument of obedience, and bu* 
man indiiftry, has been fince negleded by the 
^nniards. A number of couriers, ftationed at 
the dfftance of every half league, carried the 
orders of this mighty monarch to all parts of 
the kingdom. Thus much for the policy. To 
kmn a judgment of the magnificence of this 
empire, it will be fufficient to know that 
whenever the king went on a journey, he was 
leated on a throne of gold, which weighed 
twenty-five thoufand ducats, and the litter, 
which was made of plates of pure gold, on 
which this throne was carried, was born oil 
the (houlders of the chief grandees of the 
kingdom. 

Francis Pizarro begun the conqueft of this 
empire with only two hundred and fifty fpot^ 
fixty horfemen, and about a dozen of fmall 
field pieces, which were drawn by the cap* 
tives he had taken in his march through the 
country. He arrived oiF Quito, which is on 
the other fide of the equator, by the way of the 
South Sea. Atabalipa was then at Quito, at 
the head of about forty-thoufand foldiers arm- 
ed with darts, and long pikes of gold and fil^^. 
ver. Pizarro be&^n, as Cortez had done at 
Mexico, by fending ambafladors to the Inca 

* Qaim« though the feat of the royal aodience, b oidf 
Mpiul of OB* pPOViMty m€ Us Mlho^ fhfoavi to the 
IM of UauL, 

mitk 
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Vfiih ofFers of friendfhip, in the name of hit 
mafter Charles V. The Inca, returned for 
anfwer, that he (hould not receive as friends 
the defpoilcrs of his country, till they had 
reftored all they had taleen in their route ', 
and immediately upon this meflagey he march- 
ed to meet the Spaniards. When the Inca*s 
army and the Caftilian troops n>et, the 
Spaniards endeavoured to have even the ap- 
pearance of religion on their fide, and fent a 
monk, named Valverda, whom they had made 
bifhop of a country they had not yet conquered* 
into the Inca's camp.The pricft advances towards 
the emperor v^ith a Bible in his hand^ and an 
interpreter by his fide, who told the monarch 
that he muft believe what was written in that 
book. After which he made him a long fer- 
mon upon the myfteries of the Chriftian faith. 
Hiflorians arc not agreed concerning the man- 
ner in which this icrmon was received ; but 
they all acknowledge that this harangue ended 
in a battle. 

The artillery, horfes, and ftecl armour, pro* 
duccd the fame cfted): on the Peruvians as they 
had done on the Mexicans ; and the Spaniards 
had nothing to do but to kill them. Aubalipa 
himfclf was dragged from his golden throne 
by the conquerors, and loaded with chains. 

The captive emperor, in order to procure a 
fpcedy deliverance, promifed too large a ranfom: 
according to Herrara and Zarata, he obliged 
himfclf to give as much gold as the hall of one 
of his palaces would contain, heaped as high 
as his hand, which he held over his head. His 
couiiers were inllantly dispatched on ail fidis 
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to colleft this imtnenfe ranfom : g^Id and filvef 
Tjirere brought in prodigious quantities to the 
Spaniards quarters every day^ but whether the 
Peruvians were wearied with ftrlppfing them* 
■feh^es to rekafe their captive emperor, or that 
Atabalipa was not fufficie»tly prciHng with 
them, he could not fulfil the whole of his pro- 
mile. This exafpcrated the conquerors, who 
had formed ideas of immenfc richeSj and finding 
their avarice difappointedi they grew furious, 
and cdndemiied the emperor to be burnt alive | 
but promifed him this favour, that if he would 
turn to the chriftian religion, they would 
firangle him before he was barnt. Accordingly 
he was baptifed by this fime bifiiop Valverda^ 
who, by the mouth of an interpreter, read him 
, long leittire uponChriftiantty, after which he 
jras hanged) and then thrown into the fire, 
ame writers, who were eye-witneilcs of thefe 
ilk£kLons, and amongil the reft Zarata, tell 
Is, that Francis Pizarro was at that time failed 
jr Europe to carry Charles V. a part of the 
reafurej taken from Atabalipa, and that d'Ai- 
aagro alone was guilty of this barbarit)^ The 
M&op of Chiapa^ whom wc mentioned in th^ 
'aregoing chapter, adds, that they put feveral of 
he king's generals to the fam^ cruel death ^ and 
that thefe by a generofity as great as the con-* 
queror's barbarity, chofe raiher to accept of 
death than difcover their mafter's treafure, 

However, by the ranfom already obtained 
from Atabalipa, each Spanifh horieman had 
two hundred and forty marks in pure gold ; 
c^ch foot foldier one hundred and fixty* and 
they divided about ten times as much filve/ in 
chf fai»e proportion i fa that m hoifem^n had 
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about one third moine than a foot foldier. Ttie 
officers got immcnfe riqhcfl, and tibut 
1534 ^ere fcnt over to Charles V. thiit|r 
tiioufand marks in filver, three thoufand in fine 
gold unwrought, and twenty thoufand maiki 
weight of filver, and two thoufand of goid^ io 
the workmanihip of the countiy. Aoierici 
might have fupphed him with fumctent ndm 
to have kept one part of Europe in fubiefiioiii 
efpecially the popeS) who had granted him d» 
inveftiture of this new world. Sad he had Ceo* 
quent remittances of this value. 

It is difficult to fay whether we (hould msft 
admire the perfeyering courage of thoft vfas 
difcovered and conquered fo many countries 
or deteft their barbarity : the fame principk^ 
avarice, was produAive of all the good and aH 
Ihe evil. Diego d'Almagro marched to Cufcoy 
through multitudes, whom his very prefenos 
difperied, and penetrated as far as Chili, on die 
other fide the tropic of Capricorn. He took 
pofleffion of all the places he pafled through, in 
the name of Charles V. But it was not long 
before difcord arofe between thefe conqaeron, 
as it had before done between Velafquee anl 
Cortez, in North America. 

O'AImagro and Pizarro engaged in a ctvil 
war againft each other, even m Cu/co, the 
capital of the Inca's empire. The recmiu 
they had received from Europe divided them* 
felves into difFcrent parties, and fought for the 
chief of their own election. A blood v battle was 
fought under the walls of Cufco, while the Peru- 
vians, who ftood as idle fpeftators, had not the 
courage to take advantage of the weaknefs of their 
common enemy : nay there wore fonieof them 
a who 
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Ifho ferve4 in both armies, and fought for tlidr 
^raiu% and the reft flood in brutal ftupidity 

11 ting ro know which party of their deftroy era 
icy were |o pay AibiniiEon to j aiid vet neither 
fmf of ihe Spaniards coofifted of above three 

iiidred mewi i^ great z fupertoritjr hi3 nature 
Kiv^n the Kuropeans over the inhabitants of the 
world. At length d'Almagro was m^e 
pr^foiiers and bc^headcd^ by order of hts nvii 
fizarroy who was foon afterwards aflaiHnated 
^mfelf, by fotjieof d'Almagro's friends* 

The Spanifii government was now eftablifhed 
iroughoutthe aew world. Governors weie ap<« 

minted to ihe great provinces, and courts for 

fmg caufei like thofe of our parliaments at 
faria. ArchbililiopSv bifhops^ the offices of the 
pqutiition, and all the other members of church 
eovernment exercifed their funSions the fsitw 

i at Madiid, when the captains, who had con-* 
prcd Peru for Chailcs V, now made an at*- 
,cmjpt to feize chi^ empire for themfelvcs. One 
^f JD'Almagra'a fons got himfelf proclahxied 
cingof P«ruj but the reft of the Spaniards 
phufmg rather to obey their mafter in Europe, 
lian to be fubjc^t to a king who was only one 
df their companions, fcizcd upon this new mo- 
narchy and gave him up to die by the hands of 

le executioner. A brother of Pi^arro's, whofc 
ambition prnmpted him to a fchemcofthe fame 
ftattire, met with the like fate. Thefc rebel* 
[ions againft Cbarlcs V. were raifed by his own 

paniardi^ and not by the conqiiered natives. 
In the midft of thefe ctvil broilsi and mti« 
lual battles^ the conqueror^v difcovered the 
|i ' rPotnfi, which were unknown to 

m3 thaniL:]v(^»« It is not cx^^^^ 
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latioti to fay, that the earth in this Ipart of flU 
kingdom was almoft all filver i and it is te 
from cxhaufted even to (his day. The Pcra* 
viajis were employed by the Spaniards in worfc* 
ing upon thcfc mines, as if the latter bad beat 
the lawful proprietors. Soon afterwards tbcf 
reinforced chcfcflavcs with anumber of negrdesp. 
which they purchafed on the coaftof Africa^ 
And trail rportcd to Peru, like animals deftinsd 
for the fcrvice of men. 

In fact, they treated neither thefe negrocf 
tor the inhabitants of the new world, like hu- 
man creatures. Lss Cafas^ a Dominican frisr, 
and bifliop of Chiapa, whom we have had oe- 
cafion to quote more than once, moved widi 
companion at the fuftcrings of thefe poor 
wretches, had the courage to complain M 
Charles V. and Thili]) II. of the crueltici CX- 
crciil'd upon them by his countrymen, in s 
memorial, which jr. {{ill extant. lie there ft» 
prcfcius the Amciicans in general as a mild 
and timorous people, whofe faint-heartedAcft 
naturally makes thnn flavcs to others. He 
&ys that the Spaniards confidcred this limOTOUi 
dirpofitioii only as a means of more rffeAusilf 
dcHroyinj'; thiin ; and that in Cuba and j*' 
hiaica, and the ncipjihourin^'; iflands, they mur« 
dcrcd above twelve hundred thouf'and of their 
h:ll(iw creatures, as hunters would beads of 
prey whom they wen; endeavouring to root 
•ut of a forefl. ^^ I have known them, fai<l 
he, in the iflandr. of St. Uoniin(;o and Jamaica, 
tocredt I'.ihhets all civcr the country, upon eve^ 
Ciiie of which they hun^ thirteen of thefe poor 
wretches At a time, in honour, as tliev pretended, 
9f the UurlccA apollles* 1 have likewife feen 

tbcffl 
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them, continues he, thro^ young children to 
dogs to be devoured alive." 

A cacique of the ifland of Cuba, named Ha- 
tacu, who was condemned to be burnt for not 
having brought in a fufficient quantity of gold, 
was delivered over to a Francifcan friar before 
he was carried to execution, who endeavoured 
to prevail on him to die in the Chrifiian faith^ 
and promifed him heaven as a reward. And 
do the Spaniards go to heaven too ? haftiiy de- 
manded the cacique. Doubtlefs, replied the 
monk. Oh then, rejoined he, do not let me 
go there. A cacique of New Granada, which 
lies between Peru and Mexico, was publicly 
burnt for failing in a promife he had made to 
one of their captains, to fill his room with 
gold. 

Thoufands of thefe Americans were made 
ufe of by the Spaniards as beafts of burthen^ 
who knocked them on the head when they 
could travel no farther. In fliort, this bi«- 
ihop, who was eye-witnefs to all thcfc bar- 
barities, declares, that in the iflands, and on 
the main land, above twelve millions of Ame- 
ricans had been put to death by this incon- 
fiderable number of Spaniards. ** And as an 
cxcufe for this, fays he, you alledge that they 
deferve death for being guilty of facrificing 
human vidims ; and yoii inftance the temple 
of Mexico, in which you fay that they had fa- 
crificed above twenty thoufand prifoncrs. Now 
I take heaven and earth to witnefs, that the 
Mexicans, in the utmoft ufe they made of this 
barbarous right of war, never put one hundred 
and fifty men to death in that temple." 

Vol. IV. L Ficim 
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From the feveral paiTages I have here quoted, 
it follows, that in all probability the Spaniards 
had greatly exaggerated the depraved cufioms 
of the Mexicans ; and that the bi(hop of Chiapa 
has fometimes exceeded in his complaints of 
his countrymen. But the reprefentations of 
this humane prelate had their due cffc&. The 
orders fent over from £urope have fomewhat 
alleviated the hard fate of the Americans, wbo 
are now only confidered a^ fubjefts, and not 
treated like flavcs. 

CHAP. CXXVL 

Of the firft Voyage round the World. 

THIS mixture of grcatncfs and cruelty 
fills us with furprizc and indignation. 
The glorious adlions of the conquerors oi 
America are fullied with too many horfiors; 
but the fame of Columbus appears pure and 
unftaincd. Similar to his, was the reputation 
of Magalhacns, or Magellan, as he is com- 
monly called, who undertook the tour of the 
globe by fca ; and of Sebaflian Cabot, who 
was the firft who complcatcd this amazing 
voyaj^c, whicii li now no longer looked upon 
a:i any tliin^^ wonderful. 

It was in the year 1519, at the bcgrnningof 
the Spanifli conqucfts in America, and in lie 
jnidit of the great fucccfics of the Portugutj'e 
laAfiaand Africa, that Magellan difcovcrcJ 
the ftrci^^hts whivh b^^ar hi^ name. He wa* 

the 
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the firft who entered the South Seas, and fail- 
ing from weft to eaft, found the iflands which 
have been fince called the Marianas, and one 
ef the Philippine iflands, where he Joft his life. 
This Magellan was a Portuguefe by birth ; and 
having been denied an augmentation of fix 
crowns to his pay, he was (o inccnfcd at this 
icfufalf that he was determined to enter into 
the Spanifli fcrvicc, and endeavour to difcovei- 
a paflage along the coaft of America, which 
might open a way for fliaring part of the Por- 
tuguefe poflcflions in Afia. Accordingly his 
com|)anions after his death feitlcd thenifcivco in 
Tidor, the chief of the Molucca iflands« which 
produces the moft valuable fpices. 

The Portuguefe were aftoniflicd when they 
found the Spaniards there, and could not com- 
prehend how they had come thither through 
the eaftcrn feas, when their own fliips lud no 
other way of coming from Portugal but by >i:c 
wedern ocean. They never fiifpcctcd that the 
Si)aniards had made the tour of one part of the 
globe. It now required a new fyfleni of geo- 
graphy to fettle the differences between the 
Spaniard:) and Portuguefe, and make an improve- 
ment on the decree which had been paffcd by 
the court of Rome with relation to the pre- 
^nfions of tlic nations, and tlic limits of their 
ve(pe£tive difcoveries. 

It is neceflary to underftand, that when the 
famous prince Henry of Portui^il fit ft began to 
enlarge the bounds of the unixerfc for the Eu- 
ropeans, the Portuguefe demanded from the 
popes a grant for the poileflion of all tliolic 
countries they ftiould difcovcr. Jt had been a 
cuitoni to a(k the pollenion of kingdoms from 
L 2 * the 
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the fee of Rome, ever fince pope Gregory VIL 
had firft aflfumed the right of beftowing them : 
and this was thought xiecefiary, in order to 
guard againft any foreign incroachments, by 
making the church a party concerned in all nevr 
fettlements. Accordingly feveral popes bad 
confirmed the Portugueie in thefe rights whicb 
they had acquired, and which the pontiflTswere 
not able to deprive them of. 

When the Spaniards becan to fettle them- 
in America, Pope Adrian VI. divided thcncwlj 
difcovered worlds of Afia and America into two 
parts : ail that lay to the eaflward of the Azores 
iflands was to belong to the Portuguefe, and 
the Spaniards were to have all to the weftward: 
a line was then drawn upon the globe, which 
iixed the limits of their refpe<Slive claims, and 
this was called the line of partition. But this 
voyage of Magellan's had occafioned a confufion 
J a the pope's line, as the Mariana, Philippine, 
4nd Molucca iflands were found to be to the 
caftward of the PortugUefc difcoveries. It was 
ncceflary, therefore, to trace a new line, which 
was called the line of departition. 

All thefe lines were again broke through 
when the Portuguefe landed in the Brazih, 
and were no lojigcr rcfpected by the French or 
Englifli, who formed fettlements in North 
America. It is true that they had only the 
<:1canings after the rich harvefts reaped by the 
i^piniards ; but they have fmce formed very 
confuierable fettlements there. 

The fatal confcqucnccs of all thefe difcoveries 
and tranfplantaiions have been, that our trading 
nations have gone to war in America and Afia 
wijcncvcr they have had any difputes in Europe, 

by 
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by which means they have mutually defl:it)yed 
their rifing colonies. The firft voyages were 
undertaken with a view to unite all nations s 
the latter ones have been made only to deftroy 
us in the fartheft extremities of the globe. 

It is difficult to determine whether Europe 
has been a gainer by its fettlements in America* 
It is certain that the Spaniards drew immenfe 
riches from thence ; but then Spain w^s de- 
populated i and thefe treafures being divided at 
laft among all the other nations of Europe, re- 
ftored that equality which they had before de- 
ftroyed. The price of commodities have been 
every where raifed, fo that in faft no fide has 
been really the gainer. It remains, therefore^ 
to know, whether the cochineal and Peruviaa 
bark are of fufficient value to compen&te fof 
the lofe of fo many lives* 

CHAP. CXXVII. 

The State of Asia at the time of the Dif-» 
coveries made by the Portuguese* 

Of C H I N A. 

WFilLE Spain was enjoying her acqut* 
fitions in America, while the Portuguefe 
reigned mafters on the coaft of Africa and Afia, 
while the trade of Europe put on fo new a 
face, and the great revolution in the Chriftiaii 
religion made a change in the interefts of fo 
many kings ; let us take a view of the ftate 
inr which Sie reft of the old world, was at that 
lime.. 
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At the end of the thirteenth century we left 
the race of Gengis-Can in poiTeflion of the 
fovereignties of China, India, and Perfia, and 
the Tartars carrying deftruftion into the heart 
of Poland and mingary. The branch of this 
victorious family which reigned in China was 
called Yvan. We find no refemblance in this 
name with that of Oflai-Can, or Coblai-Can, 
his brother, whofe race continued on the throne 
for one whole century, Thefc conquerors, 
when thev took a Chincfe name, adopted die 
mannerot the Chincfe. All ufurpers are de- 
firous of preferving by law what they have 
acauired by force. Was it not for this natural 
inclination which every one has to enjoy in peace 
what he has acquired bv depredations, there 
would be no fociety in the worM. The Tar- 
tars found the laws of the people they had 
conquered fo excellent, that they voluntarily 
fubmitted to them as the fureft means of efia- 
blifhing their authority. Among other laws, 
they were particularly careful to prefcrve thai 
which ordains, that no perfon /hall be a go- 
vernor or judge in the province where he was 
born ; a moft admirable regulation, and which 
particularly fuilcd with conquerors. 

That ancient principle in morality and po- 
litics which makes parents regarded by their 
children, and the emperor coniidcrcd as the 
common father of ])is people, foon brought the 
(Jhincfc to pay a voluntary obedience to their 
new rulers 5 and the fccond generation forgot 
how the blood of the firft had been fpilt. Tlu-ro 
were nine fucccilive emperors of the fame 
'i'artar rate, without any mention bcinp made 
in the Chintfc uinih of the lead endeavour 

10 
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to expel tbefe ftrangers. One of the great 
trandfons of Gengis-Can was aflailinated in 
bis palace : but ic was by a Tartar ; ^and his 
natural fon fucceeded him on the throne without 
the lead difturbance. 

At length, what had proved the ruin of the 
caliphs, and had formerly deprived the kin^^s of 
Perfia and AiTyria of their crowns, occafioned 
the downfal of thefe conquerors. They funk 
into cflfeminacy. The ninth emperor of the 
race of Gengis-Can having given himl'elf up ut 
the women and lamas, by whom he was fur- 
rounded, and who governed him by turns, fell 
into univerfal contempt, and the people re- 
aiTumed their native courage. The bonzes-, 
who were enemies to the lamas, began the re- 
volution. A bold adventurer, who had for- 
merly been a fervant in one of the convents 
belonging to the bonzes, having put himfelf at 
the head of a band of freebooters, was by them 
declared chief of thofe whom the court called 
the rebels. We meet with twenty examples 
of this kind in the Roman and Greek empires, 
efpecially the latter. The world is a vaft the- 
atre, wnere the fame tragedy is frequently 
a^ed under different names. 

This adventurer drove the Tartar race from 
the throne in 13579 and began the one and 
twentieth family, or dynafty of Chinefe em- 
perors, called Ming. This dynafty reigned two 
hundred and feventy-flx years; but at length it 
fell beneath the descendants of thofe very Tar- 
tars which it had expelled from the throne. 
It has always ncceflarily happened, that the 
moft learned, rich, and civilized nations have, 
in a length of time^ been obliged almoft every 
L 4 where 
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where to yield to a favage, poor, and hard/ 
people. Artillery alone, iince it has been car- 
ried to perfedtion, has at length been able to 
put the wealc upon a footing with the ftrong. 
We have already obferved, that the ChincA 
were not acquainted with the ufc of cannon, 
notwithibnding that gunpowder bad been h 
long known among them *• 

The reftorcr of the Chinefe empire took the 
name of Taitfoug, a name which he aftcrwanb 
rendered famous by the power of his arms, and 
the wirdoin of his laws. The firft thing he 
dul was to fupprcfs the power of the bonM, 
whom he knew the better, as they had aiEfted 
him ill niounting the throne. He ordered that 
no Chinei'e ihould take upon him the profeffion 
of a bcm/e till he was forty years old, and 
made the i'ame regulation with regard to the 
leiiialc boirzcs. The like has been done ia 
ftiir tifne by czar Peter tlic Great in Ruffia: 
hm tiiat invincible love which every one bears 
lo hi:, pioieilion, and that fpirit which aniinatei 
.ill la'ge bodicN, has made the Chinefe bonzes 
und the Kuflian monks triumph over this wife 
Uw : it has ever been much eaficr in all coun- 
triis to fiipprc-ls a bad cuftom entirely than to 
keep it within bounds. 

Taitibug, this fecond founder of China, feemi 
to have coiifidercd propagation as the firft of 
all duties \ for at the fame time that he Icflened 
the nunibeis of bon/xs, the greater part of 
whom led a fm;;lc life, he took care to ex- 
chide eiinurhs liom all employments in the 
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ftatc, who before were wont to govern the 
royal palace, and who by their examples had 
toervaced the nation. 

Though the race of Geneis-Can had been 
driven out of China, yet tnofe antient con- 
querors ftill continued to be very formidable* 
A Cbineie emperor, named Yn^tfon^, was made 
prilbner by them, and carried into l^artarv, in 
the year 1444, where he was detained till the 
Cbinefe empire paid an immenfe fum for his 
ranfom. l*hc prince, though reftored to his 
liberty, did not recover his crown, but waited 
peaceably for the death of his brother, who 
reigned during his captivity, and then re- 
mounted the throne. 

The internal peace of the kingdom was now 
cftabliihed, and hiftory mentions only one 
commotion, raifed bv a bonze, who endeavoured 
to ftir up the people to revolt, for which he 
loft his head. 

There was no change in the religion of the 
emperor and the learned men : it was only 
forbidden to pay the fame honours to Confucius 
as were paid to the memory of the kings : a 
iuimeful prohibition, becaufe no one king had 
«ver done the country 6y much fervice as Con- 
fucius ; but at the fame time it fervcs to (hew, 
that Q>nfuciu8 was never worfliipped in China, 
and that idolatry has no part in the ceremonies 
with which the Chinefe honour the manes of 
their anceftors and great men. 

A ftrange notion prevailed at that time among 
the Chincu?. They thought that there was a 
iecret for making men immortal. The moun- 
tebankSy who reftmbled our alcbymifts, boaflcd 
• power of cgmpofiDg a certain hqnor which 
L 5 ti\t\ 
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they called the drink of immorulity* This 
gave rife to a thoufand fables which fpread all 
over Afia, and which have been miibken for 
hiftory. It is pretended that feveral of the 
Chinefe emperors expended immenfe funis upoi 
.this receipt ; which is juft as true as if the 
Afiatics were to believe that our kings in Eu- 
rope have ferioufly fought after the fountain of 
youth, which is as famous in our old French ro- 
mances as the drink of immortality in the eaftera 
tales. 

Under the dynafly of Yvan, that is to bjf 
the pofterity of Gengis-Can, and under that 
ofthereftorerofthe ant ient empire called Miiigf 
the arts of genius and invention were pardcu- 
larly cultivated; and yet we find in their litde 
romances the fame plan which is fo pleafing to 
all nations ; unforefeen calamities, unexpmed 
good fortune, and furprifmg difcovcries. They 
have but little of that incredible marvellous 
which is found in the metamorphoiies invented 
by the Greeks, and embellifhed by Ovid, in 
the Arabian Tales, and the fables of Bayardo 
. and Ariofto. The invention of the Chinefe 
fables feldom departs from probability, and al- 
ways tends to the inculcating of iound mo* 
rality. 

A paf&on for theatrical exhibitions became 
very prevalent among the Chinefe after the 
fourteenth century, and ftill continues to be h. 
They cannot have received this art from any 
other nation. They were ignorant that fucha 
kingdom as Greece had ever exiilcd; and nei- 
ther the Mahometans nor the Tartars could 
have communicated any of the works of the 
Greeks to ihem. They therefore muft have 

jn- 
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invented the art fuch as they have it, themfelves i 
but by a Chinefe tragedy, which has been lately 
tranflated, we may perceive that they have not 
carried this art to any, great perfeftion. This 
tragedy, which is entitled the Orphan of Tchao, 
was written in the fourteenth century, and is 
given us as one of their very beft. It is true^ 
that the drama was at that time fiill more rude 
with us in Europe, where the art itfelf was 
hardly known. But it is pur charai^er to im* 
prove and carry to perfeftion, and that of the 
Chincfe to remain at a certain point. Per- 
haps this tragedy may be in the tafte of fome 
of the firft trials made by Efchylus. The Chi- 
nefe, who have always been the foremoft in , 
ethics, have made but little progrefs in the other 
fciences. Doubtlefs becaufe nature, who has 
given them wifdom and redlitude of mind,, has 
denied them the gift of fuperior genius. 

In general they write as they paint, without 
knowing the fecret of the art. Their pictures are 
hitherto all of them void of proportion, per- 
fpecStive, or clare-obfcure ; and their writings 
betray an equal poverty of invention. Butitn 
all their produdtions there feems to reign a pru- 
dent mediocrity and unaffeSed truth, which 
does not in the leaft refemble the bombaftic 
ftile fo common with ' other Oriental writers. 
In their treatifes of morality you meet with n6 
extravagant fimiles, nor far-fetched metaphors. 
They never fpeak in riddles, and in this ref- 
peft they differ from all the reft of the Afiatics. 
It is not long fmce you read the refledfons of 
a wife Chinefe on the method of acquiring the 
fmall portion of happixiefs of which man's na- 
ture is fufccptible. You muft have remarked 
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that thefe refiedions are exz&]y the fame wkb 
thofc we find in moft of our books. The the- 
ory of phyfic is ftill with them all darkncff 
and error : and yet the Chinefc phyficians are 
pretty fuccefsful in their practice. Nature ha» 
not fuSered the lives of men to depend alto- 
getber upon the perfed knowledge of this art 
The Greeks knew how to bleed on proper oc- 
cafions, though they underftood nothing pf die 
circulation otthe blood. Experience and good 
medicines have eftablifhed the practice of phy* 
fie all over the world : it is at beft but a con- 
jedural art, which rometimes affifts nature, aod 
fometimes deftroys her. 

In general, a fpirit of decency and modera- 
tion, a tafte for the fciences, andftbe cultivatioa 
of the neceflary arts, together with a great fer- 
tility of invention, which renders the attain- 
ment of thefe arts more eafy, compofed the 
Chinefe wifdom. By this wifdom they civilized 
their Tartarian conquerors, and incorporated 
them with themfelves. This is an advantage 
which the Greeks could never gain over die 
Turks. In fliort, the Chinefe ckovc their.ma- 
ftcrs out of the kingdom, whereas the Greeb 
never once entertained a thought of throwing 
oft the yoke of their conquerors. 

When we fpeak of the wifdom which for 
upwards of four thoufand years diftinguiihed the 
conflitution of China, wc do not mean to in- 
clude the populace, as they arc in all countries 
dcftiacd wholly to the purpofes of labour. The 
fpirit of a nation refides in the few who fet 
the multitude to work, and who fupport and 
govern tht-m. Certainly this fpirit in the Chi- 

ncfc 
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Aefc nation is the moil anticnt monument of 
leafon in the world. 

This government, excellent as it was, coulil 
not fail of being infc<9:ed with many confider- 
able errors, which are infeparable from human 
Inftitutions, efpecially in a great empire. The 
principal of thefe was thecuuom of poor people 
cxpoilng their children at their birth, in hopes 
of their being taken up by the rich. By this 
inhuman praaice the ftate loft many fubjc(5ls ; 
but the vaft number of people in China pre- 
vented the government from perceiving this 
lo6. Men were confidcred by them like the 
fruits of trees, which are fuffered to fall to the 

f round, and perifh unheeded, fo long as a fuf- 
cient quantity remains behind for ufe. The 
Tartarian conquerors might have provided for 
thefc abandoned children, and hafe fent thcni 
afterwards to people colonies in the deferis of 
Tartary : but this efcaped their attention ; and 
in our weftern parts, where the human fpecics 
ftood fo much in need of being recruited^ 
we had not at that time fallen upon any ex- 
pedient to remedy this evil, though fo evidently 
detrimental to us. It is but of late years that 
there has been an hofpital in London for the 
felicf and maintenance of deferted children. 
Human fociety takes a great time in coming to 
peife^Uon. 



CHAPi 
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CHAR CXXVIII. 
Of the Tartars. 

AS the Cbinere, though twice fubdued, the 
firft time by Gengis-Can, in the thir- 
teenth century, and afterwards in the feveo- 
teenth, ftill continued the principal people of 
Afla, with regard to arts and laws» fo did the 
Tartars in arms. 

It is a mortifying confideration to human 
nature, that ftrength has always prevailed over 
wifdom^ and thai almoft all our hemiipherei 
as far as Mount Atlas, has been fubdued by 
barbarians. The Roman empire was deftroyeo 
by them in the fifth century ', and they con- 
quered Spain, with all that the Romans were 
poflefled of in Africa. We have feen them 
afterwards fubjefling the Babylonian caliphs. 

Mahmoud, who towards the - end of the 
tenth century conquered PcrAa and India, wai 
a Tartar. He is hardly known at prefent to 
the nations of the Weft, but by* the reproof 
he received from a poor woman who applied 
to him, when in India, for juftice on cer- 
tain robbers who had ftripped and murdered 
her fon, in the province of Irac in Perfia. 
" How would you have me do you juftice at fucb 
a diftance ?" faid the fultan. ** Fo what end then 
did ycu conquer, replied the mother, if you 
arc not able to govern us ?" 
. It was from the farther end of Tartary that 
Gcngis-Can fet out at the end of the twelfth 
century on his conqueft of India, China, Per- 
fia^ ancl Ruifia, Batou-Can, one of bis fons, car- 
ded 
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ried his incurfionsas far as the frontiers of Ger- 
many. At.prefent the vaft empire of Caplhac, 
which was* the portion of this Batou^-Can, is 
reduced to the fingle province of Crimea, which 
is held hy his defcendants under the protedion 
of the Turks. 

Tamerlane, who fubdued fo large a part of 
Afia, was alfo a Tartar, and even a defcendant 
of the family of Gengis-Can. 

UfTum Caflan, who reigned in Perfia, was 
alfo a native of Tartary. 

In Ihort, if you look into the origin of the 
Ottoman power, you will find that thefe people 
fct out from the eaftern borders of the Cafpian 
fca, and from thence fpread their conquefts over 
Afia Minor, Arabia, £gypt, Conftantinople^ 
and Greece. 

Let us now fee what remained in the vaft 
deferts of Tartary in the fixteenth century, after 
it had fent forth fo many conquerors. To the 
northward of China were thofe fame mogul and 
Mantchoux Tartars, who conquered it under 
Gengis, and who reduced it again about a 
century ago. They were at that time of the 
religion which has the Dalai Lama for its bead 
in Lcffer Thibet. Their deferts bordered on 
thofe of Ruffia. From thence to the Cafpian 
fea, the country was inhabited by the Elhuts, 
Calcats, Calmucks, and an hundred other tribes 
of wandering Tartars. The Ulbecs were, and 
ftill are fettled in the country of Samarcand. 
They are all of them very poor, and only know 
that their country fent forth thofe emigrations, 
who conquered the richeft countries of the 
globe. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. CXXIX. 

Of the M G V u 

THE race of Tamerlane reigned in Mo- 
gulftan. This kingdom of India had not 
t>ccn entirely fubdued by Tamerlane. Hiscbil* 
lircn made war upon each other for the divifion 
of his dominions, as the fucceflbrs of Alexander 
had done, and by their difputes made all India 
unhappy* This country, where the nature of the 
climate infpircs weaknefs and efleminacy, wai 
unable to make head aeainft the poflerity of 
its conquerors. Sultan Babar, great grandfoB 
to 'I':uucrlnnc, made himfelf abfolute matter of 
all the country from Samarcand as far as Agra. 

There were at that time four principal na* 
Uom cDabliflicd in India. The Mahometan 
Ai.ibs named Patancs, who had been in poflef- 
Jion of fcvcr.il territories ever fince the tenth 
century; the antiont Parfis or Guebres, who 
h.id taken refuge there in the time of Omar; 
the '! nrtars of Gengis-Can and Tamerlane; 
and lalHy the native Indians, who were divided 
into fovruil caih or tribes. 

The Patancs, or Mahometan Arabs, were al- 
ways the moil powerful of thefe nations, fmce, in 
the year 1 1 20, wo fuid that a Mufl'ulman, named 
C'liircli.!, dili)oircllcd fultan Amayum, fon to 
the abDvcmcntioncd Babar, and obliged him to 
take. Ihcltcr in Pcrfia. Solyman, the -natural 
iiuuiy of tl)o Pcrfians, protcftcd the Maho* 
nici.m ufurpcr againll the offspring'of the Tar* 
tarian iifurpcrs, who was affiled by the Pcr- 
I £ans» 
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fians. This Solyman at that time held the balance 
of power in India, and fo long as he llvedy 
Chircha rqigned without interuption. It was 
him who made Mahometanifm the prevailing 
religion in the Mogul empire. There are ftill 
remaining feveral noble roads lined with trees 
on each fide, and caravanfaras and baths, which 
were erected by him for the convenience of 
travellers. . 

Amayum then could not get footing in India 
till after the deaths of Solyman and Chircha, 
when^ he was reinftated on his throne by an 
army of Perfians. I'hus have the Indians been 
always fubdued by foreigners. 

Tnc petty kingdom of Guzurat, near Surat, 
ftill continued fubjed): to the antient Indian 
Arabs, and was almoft all that thefe conquerors 
retained of the many kingdoms they had . 
fubdued, from Perfia to the fouthern provinces 
of France. They were now obliged to implore 
the aiJiftance of the Portuguefe againft Akebar, 
the fon of Amaioud ; but the Portuguefe could 
notprevent their fall. 

Tnere was alfo in Agra a prince who called 
himfelf a defcendant of Por, the fame whom 
Quintus Curtius has rendered fo famous under 
the name of Porus. This prince was fubdued 
by Akebar, who would not afterwards reftore 
him bis kingdom. But he did' more good in 
India than Alexander had time to do : he was 
the contriver of feveral immenfe foundations ; 
and we to this day admire the great road, planted 
on each fide with trees, and reaching the length 
of one hundred and fifty leagues, from Agra to 
Lahofj which was the work of this conqueror, 

and- 
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and was afterwards embellifbed by his fbn 
Gcanguir. 

The peninAiIa of Indus on thU fide the 
Ganges, was then in a manner unknown, or 
if any part of it had been conquered, it was by 
the Portuguefe. The viceroy of this nation, who 
refided at Goa, equalled tne mogul hhnfelf in 
magnificence and luxury, and far furpafled him 
in the ftrength of his maritime forces. He 
had the difpofal of five governments, namely, 
Mozambique, Malaca, Mafcata, Ormu9, and 
Ceylon. The Portuguefe were mafters of the 
vaft trade of Surat, and tlie great mogul's people 
came every year to purchafe from them the va- 
luable commodities of thofe iflands. America 
itfelf, for the forty years it belonged to the Spa- 
niards, had not brought them in more riches; 
and when Philip IL made himfelf matter of 
Portugal in 1580, ^he found himfelf in an in« 
ftant mailer of the chief riches of both worlds, 
without having himfelf had any part in their 
difcovery. The grand mogul was not at that 
time to compare in riches and grandeur with 
the Spaniih monarch. 

We are not fo well acquainted with thii 
empire as with that of China, on account of 
the frequent revolutions it has undergone fmcc 
Tamerlane's time, and that thofe who have 
been fent to make obfervations there, have not 
been fo accurate as thofe who firft tranfmittcd 
to us an account of China. 

The accounts we have had of India are full 
of contradictions. Father Catrou tells us, 
that " The mogul keeps to himfelf the folc 
property of all the lands in the empire ;" and 
in the fame page he fays, that ** The children 

of 
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©f the rajas, or chief princes of the country, 
fucceed to their fathers lands." In one place 
he affirms, that ** All the grandees are flaves,'* 
and in another he fays, that ** Several of thefe 
ilaves have between twenty and thirty thoufand 
foldicrs under their command ;" that " The mo- 
gul's will is the only law of the empire j" and 
yet, that *• No incroachment has been made 
upon the rights of the people." It is difficult 
to reconcile thefe notions *. 

Tavernier writes more for the merchant than 
the philofopher ; for he only gives inftru£lions 
for finding the high road, and to purchafe dia- 
monds. 

Bernier is a philofopher ; but he does not cm- 
ploy his philofophy in making himfelf acquaint- 
ed with the bafis of the government. He 
fays, like other writers, that all the lands be- 
long to the emperor. This wants an explana- 
tion ; to beftow lands and to poflefs them, are 
two things abfolutely difFerent. The kings of 
Europe beftow church-livings, but they do not 
enjoy them ; and though the emperor of Ger- 
many has a right of conferring all fiefs in Ger- 
many and Italy, which become vacant in de- 



* The difficulty is not at all infurmountable. Tho* the 
property of the lands is veiled in the mogul, the children 
of the rajas may certainly fucceed to the poflcffions of their 
fathers, by the emperor*s permiiTion ; juft as the lord of a 
manour may grant to a farmer a renewal of his fatherly 
leafe. A grandee may have thirty thoufand dependents able 
to carry arms, and yet be vaflal and Have to a defpotic fo- 
vereign. The will of the emperor may be the fupreme law, 
and yet that emperer may allow his people to enjoy their 
cuftomary benefits which they derived from the condefcen- 
fioB of his anceftors* 

fault 
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fault of heirs, he does not receive the profiil 
arifing from thole lands. 

Bernier never imagined that people could (b 
far miftake his cxpreiTions, as to think that all 
the inhabitants of India laboured, fowed, built^ 
and worked for one finde Tartar. Befidesi 
this Tartar, though abfolute over the fulgedi 
of his own demcfncs, has very little authority 
over the viceroys, who are frequently powerful 
enough to difputc his commands. 

In India, fays Bernier, there arc only princ« 
and flavcs« How arc we to reconcile this with 
the opulence of fome of their merchants, who 
we arc told by Tavcrnicr arc worth fcveril 
millions i 

Be that as it may, the Indians were no lon- 
ger that fuperior people amongft whom the an- 
cient Greeks travelled in fearch of knowledsf. 
Nothing remained of all their former fuperioiity 
but fuperftition, which grew ftronger as they 
were more fubjcAed ; as was the cafe with the 
Egyptians after they were conquered by tht 
Romans. 

7*he waters of the Ganges had in all timet 
been famous for their i'uppofed virtue of puri- 
fying fouls. The ancient cuftom of phmging 
into that river at the inftant of an eclipfe can- 
not yet be abolifhed ; and though fcvcr.il of 
the Indian aftronorticrs knew how to calculate 
thefc phacnomcna, the people could not be |)cr- 
fuadcd but that the fun at that time was in the 
claws of a great dragon, from which there was 
no way of delivering it, but by plunging thcm- 
felvcs quite naked ijuo the water, and nuking a 
loud noifc, which fii^»htcncd the draijon, and 
made him loofc ins hold. 

Th© 
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The fchool of the old Gymnofophlfts was ftill 
prderved in the great city of Benares, on the 
border of the Ganges. Here the Bramins cul- 
tivated the holy language called Hanfcrit, which 
is looked upon as the moft anc;ent in the Eaft. 
They hold the belief of Genii like the firft 
Pcrfians ; they teach their difciples that the de« 
fign of idols is only to fix the attention of the 
common people, and that they are no more 
than different emblems of the one God ; but 
they carefully conceal this wife do6h*ine from 
the vulgar, to whom it could be of no fervice 
and funer them to continue in errors which 
are beneficial to them. 

It would feem that the heat of the fouthem 
climates difpofed men more to fuperftition and 
enthufiafm than elfcwhcre. Numbers of the 
bigotted Indians have been known to throw 
thcmfelves under the chariot-wheels of their idol 
Jagonaut, to have their bodies crufhed, out of de- 
votion. The fuperflition of the people eafily 
reconciled every kind of contradiftion : at the 
fame time that the priefls of Jagonaut were 
wont every year to condufl: a beautiful virgin 
to the temple of their god, to be honoured 
with the title of his wife, as the Egyptians 
formerly prefented one to their god Anubis ♦ ; 

they 



• The god Anubis of the Egyptians was fuppofed t9 
be the fame with the Mercury of other nations, hence Eu- 
fcbius calls him Hcrmanubis. He was exhibited with a 
dog's head, as ah emblem of vigilance j and in the city of 
Cynopolts, confecrated to this divinity, facred dogs wero 
maintained. Anubis was held in fuch veneration among 
the Romans, that his worfhip was allowed in Rome, and 
the emperorsi as well as private perfons, often appeared 
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they led young widows to the funeral pile, who 
went finging and dancing to throw themfelves 
into the flames with the bodies of their dead 
hufbands. 

We are told, that in the year 1642, one of 
the rajas having "been afTaifinated in the court 
of Cha-gehan, thirteen of his wives threw 
themfelves alive upon their lord's funeral-pile. 
A prodigious number of fa£ls of this nature 
convince us that this ciiftom was in full force 
in the Mogul's empire, as it ftill is throughout 
the whole peninfula, as far as Cape Comorin. 
It may appear furprifing that this fex, by na- 
ture fo timid, (hould be capable of fo def- 
perate a refolution ; but fupernition gives a fu- 
pcrnatural degree of flrength to all ranks. 



in the difgulfe of this deity. In an ancient medal of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and FauAina, the emperor is reprefented no* 
der the form of Anubis, and Fau(lina in the charader of 
Ifis. The following ftory is recorded by Tacitus : Muu- 
dus, a Roman patrician, being paflionately enamoured of 
Paulina the wife of Saturninus, and being rejeded in hit 
addrefs to that matron, rcfolved to make away with him- 
felf, but was diverted from this refolution by l.is freedman, 
who undertook to fatisfy his defire. For this purpofc he 
bribed fome of the priefU of Ifis to declare to Paulina that 
fhc was a favouiite of the god Anubis, who defired topoiTcft 
her perfon. Proud of this honoured dlf^in^ion, flic communi* 
cited the intimation to herhu(band j and, with his conlcnt, 
paired the night ir ^he temple with the pretended Anubis. la 
the fcquci, when Mundus difclofcd the fccret to her, (he, in 
dcfpair, conjured her hufband to rcvcn^,e the injury. He 
)>referrcd a complaint to the emperor Tiberius, w!jo, aft-.r 
due enquiry, ordered the corrupted priefts to be crucined, 
the tcnriple to be demolilhcd, and the Hacues of iiis and 
Anubis to be thrown into the Tiber. 
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CHAP. CXXX. 

Of Persia and its Revolution, in the fix- 
teenth Century. Of its Cuftoms, Man- 
ners^ &c. 

PERSIA about this time experienced a 
revolution nearly of the fame kind with 
that which the change of religion had occa- 
iioned in Europe. 

A Pcrfian, named Haidar *, who is known 
to us only by the title of Sspkiy that is to fay 
the Wife t> and who, belides his wifdom, pof- 
fefled feveral very confiderable territories, toward s 
the end of the Hftecnth century founded the feci 



^ Haidar in Arabic fignifies a ]icn, and was one of the 
fcreames or ticks of Ali. This Haidar, of whom our au« 
t!ior fpeaks, was, or pretended to bs, defcended from Ali, 
bj the branch of his fecond fon, HoulTain, which, acccrc- 
iog to the PerfianSj is the brarxb of the Imans. Haidar' s 
mother was daughter of Ufum-Cailan, the firft fulun of 
the dynafty of the Turcomans, called Brandurcans, or of 
the white Ihecp. By this fukan, Haidar was fuppUed with 
forces to attaclc Ferokbzad king of Schirvan, who had de- 
feated and flain his father Gruncid in battle : but, in at- 
tempting to rerenge the death of a parent, he loft his own 
liiiBt and the greater part of his numerous family was cut 
off: neverthelefsy Ifhmael, one of his fons, efcaped ; and 
this was the prince who afterwards, under the name of 
Sophi, founded the dynafly and reigning houfe in Perfia. 

-f This indeed is the interpre:aticn of the Greek word 
Ss^W » but in Arabic Sofi, or Soufi, fignifies a man cloathed 
in wool, and was firft apphed to a religious fe£l of con* 
cemplacifts, who retired from the world. 

by 
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by which the Perfians are at prefent feparated 
from the Turks. 

During the reign of the Tartar Uffum Cat 
fan, a part of Perfla, pleafed with an oppor- 
tunity of oppofing a new worfhip to that of 
the Turks, of fetting up Ali • above Omar t, 



• Ali, the fon of Abou Thaleb, was the relation, fon- 
inlaw, and favourite of Mahomet, whom he likewife fafi- 
ceeded as the fourth caliph. It is very remarkabit, thM 
ahho' his name is now at the head of a ytry numeroui fcA^ 
there was nothing which he himfel/fomuch condemned as a 
fchifm from the eftabliHied religion of Iflamiim. The fol- 
lowing is one of his maxims, which we find in D* Hcrbe- 
lot : ** Take heed you never feparate from the eomnu* 
nion of the other Muffulmans : for he who feparatct fro« 
it, belongs to the devil, as a fheep that quits the flock be- 
longs to the wolf : give no quarter therefore to him who 
marches under the (landard of fchifm, even ihould he be 
covered with my turban $ for he bears the infallible marki 
of perdition.'* By the bye, the fcAeries of Ali not only 
v.car a turban of a particular form, but their hair is dreflSed 
in a different manner from that of the other Mahometans. 
Tliefe feftaries believe that Ali was the firfl who embraced 
MulTulmnnifm, and even profeHed it while yet in his mo* 
rher's belly ; they go fo far as to fay, he hindered herdur* 
ing lier wliole pregnancy from worfhipping and proftrating 
»ierfclf before her idol. They never mention AH but with 
i!iis benedir'.ion ; ** God make his fate glorious.** They 
Atiii-m tiiat ti.e prophet, fpenking of Ali, declared, " Aii 
IS fjr me, and 1 am for him. He bears the fame rank 
with me as .A iron did with Mofes. I am the city in which 
all fcicncc is Ir^kcd up, and Ali is the key.'* 

-j Om.ir Ben Alkhctab fucceeded Aboubeker, as fecord 
c.ili])h of ttio Mufl'ulmans, and was remarkable for his 
.■:llicc, hurr.ility, piety, and liberality. During hii ca- 
lirjhate ti.c Arabians fubducd Syria, Cbaldea, Mefopotaraia, 
K-rfia, and Tigypi. They i educed thirty-fix thoufand 
♦<.\vns or cart!'-", dcftroycd four thoufand churches rr 
♦ ►mpl.'s of Chi iflians or heathen:, and built fourteen hui- 
<:.(.(J r.iof'juc: for the exercife of their own religion. 

ajid 



* -ud of having another place befides Mecca to 

StD upon pilgrimages, greedily embraced the 
phi's do&ine ; the feeds of which had been 
fomrn for (boie time before, which he now fully 
improved, and gave a form to that political ^ 
and litigious fchifm, which at prefent appears 
fo nece&ry between two great neighbouring 
nations who are jealous of each other. Nei- 
ther the Turks nor the Perfians had any rea- 
fon to acknowledge Omar or Ali as the lawful 
iiioceflbrs of Mahomet. The rights of thofc 
Arabians, whom they had driven from amongft 
them, could not 9Te6l them in any manner ; 
but the Perfians thought it concerned them not 
'to have ^the feat of their religion fixed with 
Tuiks. 

The Sophi then publilhed his tenets for the 
iateceft of Perfia, but at the fame time he had 
principdly an eye to his own ; and foon be- 
came fi> powerful, that Shah Rufbn, the ufur- 
per of Perfia, began to fland in fear of him. 
At length this reformer met that fate which 
Luther and Calvin efcaped ; he was aiTaffinated 
by Ruflan's orders, in the year 1499. 

Ifmael, the fon of this Sophi, had courage 
Mni power fufkient to maintain his father's 
opinion by force of arms ; and his difciples be- 
-came foldiers. 

He converted and conquered the kingdom of 
Armenia, which was fo famous in the time of 
Tigranes, tho' of fo little confideration at pre- 
fent, and in which hardly the ruins of the 
feat city of Tigranocerta are now to be fcen. 
he country is poor ; and here are great num- 
bers of Greek Chriftians, who live by the trafiic 
they carry on in Fcrfu and other places of Afia ; 

Vol.. IV. M but 
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but we are not to give credit to tbofe relationi 
which tell us, that this province fubfifti one 
million five hundred thoufand Chriftian fami- 
lies, which, together with the other inbiU' 
tants, would make between five and fix mil- 
lions of fouls ; whereas there is not one third 
of the number in the whole countr}\ Sophi If- 
niarl, after havin? made himfelf mafler of Ar- 
menia, fubdued all Perfia, and pufhed his coo- 
cjucfls as far as the country of the Samarcand 
Tartars. He fought a battle againft the Tur- 
kifh fultan Selim f. in which he gained the ad- 
vantage ; and when he died, left his fon Tha- 
mas in the quiet pofTci&on of the powerful em- 
pire of Pcrfia. 

It was this fame Thamas who at length rc- 
pulfcd fultan Solyman, after having been very 
near lofing his crown. His defcendanti con- 
tinued to reign quietly in Perfia till the revolu- 
tions, which have of late years laid wafle that 
empire. 

Towards the end of the fixteenth centuiy, 
and under the reign of the renowned Shah Ab- 
bas, great grandfon to Sophi Ifmacl, Pcrfia became 
one of tlie molt flouridiinp: and happy coun- 
tries in the world. All places have haa a time 
of glory and fplendor, after which they have 
fallen lo dtv ay. 

I'hc cufloms, manners, and fpirit of the 
I'ciiian liutiun ap{)car as f I range to us as thofe 
of'alinoii any |}cople we have yet taken notice of. 
Cliardin the traveller fays, that the emperor 
ct l\'\i\:i is, not i'o abfolute as the emperor of 
t :e 'luik. ; biit the Sophi docs not appear to 
be in the |V)wci of a militia, which the grand 
li^uiijr u: JouUcdIy is. Chardin, however, al- 
lows 
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lows that the lands 4n Periia are not all in the 
hands of one man ; that the fubje£ls enjoy the 
pofleffions that belong to them, and only pay a 
moderate tax to the ftate, not exceeding the 
value of a crown per ann. There are neither great 
nor fmall feudal tenures, as there are in India 
and Turky, which were conquered by the Tar- 
tars. Sophi Ifmacl, the rcltortr of this em- 
pire, who was not a Tartar, but an Armejiiar?, 
followed the natural law cftablifhed in his 
country, and not that of conqucft and plunder. 
■ The feraglio of Ifpahan was likewife gene- 
rally efteemed lefs cruel than that of Conllan- 
tinople. A jealoufy of flrate had frequently led 
the Turkifli fultans to ftrangle their nearelt re- 
lations. The Sophis only deprived tie princes 
of the blood of their fight. At China it was 
never looked upon as neccflary for the fecurity 
of the throne, to deprive the brothers or coufins 
of the reigning prince of their life or fight; th'*y 
were always fuffered to enjoy dignities, though 
without authority. All which proves, that the • 
Chinefcwere infinitely more prudent and humane 
in their manners than any of the other orientals. 
The kings of Perfia have prefcrvcd the cuRoin • 
of receiving prefents from their fubjcdts. I'in's 
\i an cftabli(hcd practice in Turky and the mo- 
gul's empire. It vi'as fo formerly in Poland, 
which indeed wis the only kingdom where it 
feemcd to be reafonable; for the kings of Po- 
land, having but a very fmall revenue, ftood in 
need of fuch helps. But the grand mogul and 
grand fignor, efpecially the latter, who were 
mafters of immenfe treafures, ought never to 
fhew themfelves without beftowing gifts. It 
is debaling their dignity to accept them, and 
M 2 yet 
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yet upon this very debafemMit diey fbutid their 
title of grandeun The emperors of China ne- 
ver thus difgraced their dignity. Ghardin pre- 
tends that &e gifts made the king of Fer& by 
his fubje£b, veere worth between five and fix 
millions of our money. 

Perfia has always had this in common with 
China and Turicy, that it admits not 6f nobi- 
lity. There is no nobility in all thefe vaft do- 
minions, but what is conferred by employments} 
and men who are nothing themfelves cannot 
there derive any advantage from what d&eir an- 
eeftors have been. 

In Peiiia, as well as throughout all Afia» jo- 
fiice has always been adminiSered in the moft 
expeditious manner. Lawyers and law-fuits 
are not known there ; everyone pleads his own 
caufe ; and the maxim,, that a fhort injuftioe 
is more fupportable than a tedious and intriate 
juftice, has ever prevailed with thefe people, 
who were civilized long before us, and have 
experienced lefs refinements of all kinds than 
we have done. 

The Mamometanifm of Ali was the cftablifli- 
cd religion of Perfia, but it permitted the free 
cxcrcife of all others. There were llill in If- 
pahan a few remains of the ancient Perfian 
fire-worftiippcrs, who were not expelled that 
kingdom till the roign of Shah- Abbas. This 
fedl was difpcrlbd over all the fro:^tiers, and 
particularly in ancient Aff\ ria, a difli i£l of Up- 
per Armenia, where their high-pricft ftill rc- 
fides. There were alfu cvcral fa iiilies of the 
ten tribes and a/i half of Sa naritan Jews, which 
had been tranfported thither by Salmanazar in 
the time of Holea ; and at the period of which 
I lam 
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I am now (peaking, there were near ten theu- 
famd families of the tribes of Judah, Levi, and 
Ber^amiii9 who had been brought thither from 
Jerufalem with their king Zedekiah, by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and had not returned back with 
Ezra and Nebemiah. 

About the gulph of Perfia there were feveral 
Sabeaas, difciples of John the Baptift, of whom 
I have adreadv fpoken. The Armenian Chrif- 
tians who adnered to the Greek church, were 
the moft numerous of thefe fefts, and the Nef- 
torians the leaft. Ifpahan was filled with Indians 
of the Bramin religion ; they were computed 
ainolefs than twenty thoufand. The greater part 
of thefe were Banians, who carry on a traffic 
with twenty different nations from cape Co- 
niorin to the Cafpian fea, without intermixing 
WHIi any one of them. 

In fliort, all religions were well looked upon 
in Periia, except the fe£l of Omar, as that was 
die rdigion of their enemies. In !ike man- 
ner tlie ^nglifli government, while it permits 
every fed to eftablifli itfelf with impunity, can 
iiardly be prevailed upon to tolerate the Roman 
catholic religion, becaufe it ftands in fear of its 
power. 

The Perfian empire was juftly apprehenfive 
of that of the Turks, which was greatly fuperior 
to it in numbers and extent of country. The 
fi>il in PerCa is not fo fruitful as in Turky ^ 
and it has not, like that empire, the advantage 
of the fea. The Perfians were not then in 
pofle^on of the port of Ormus, the Portu- 

£efe having made themfelves maflers of it in 
t year 1507. . An inconfiderable European 
people lorded it in the gulph of Perfia, and 
M 3 ex- 
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excluded that nation from all commerce byfci. 
The great Shah Abbas, powerful as he wi*, 
was obliged to have recourfe to the Engliib to 
drive the Portuguefe from thence; in 1622. 
^I^he Europeans, by their numerous fleetS}have 
been always mafters of the fate of thofe coifls 
v here ihey have landed. 

Though the foil of Perfia is not fo fertile as 

. that of 7*urky, its natives are more induftrioui; 
they cultivate the fciences more, but what they 

. call the fciences do not merit that name with 
us. 
As the European mi/Iionaries filled all China 

. with amazement even by the little knowledge tbcy 
poircfll'd of natural philofophy and the mathe- 
matics, they would doubtlcfs no lefs have fur- 
priftd the Pcrfians. Their language is very 
beautiful, and has undergone no alteration for 
thefe llx hundred years paih Their poetry 11 
fnblimc, and their fables ingenious. But the* 
rhcy knew a litde more of geometry than the 
Chine fc, yet they carried it not much beyond 
the eUmejits of Euclid. They were ac- 
quainted with no other aftronomical fyftcm 
thian that of Ptokmy, which is ftill ufd 
by thtm, as it was for a long time in Europe, 
<'nly as the means of attaining to judicial aftro- 
Ic ^;y. Every thin;; with the Pcrlians wus go- 
verned l)y the influence of the ftars, as wah 
the ancient Romans by the flight of birds, anJ 
tlic feeding of the facicd fowls. Clurdin p:c- 
tends, that in his time the fbte expended foir 
millions yearly upon aftrohjgers. Had a New- 
ton, a Ualley, or a Caflini, been born in Fcr' 
fia, they would have been negledtcd ui Jcl's llicy 
had pretended to foretel futurity. 

Their 
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Their medicinal knowledge was like that of 
all unlearned nations, a practice built upon ex- 
periments reduced to rules, without any know- 
ledge of anatomy. This, like the other fcienccs, 
had fallen to decay ; but they were all revived 
again in the beginning of the fixtecnth century, 
'by the difcoverics of Vcfalius*, and the pene- 
trating genius of Fcrncl f . 

In 

* Andrew Vcfalius was born at Bruflfels in the year 
1 5 IS. He was educated at Louvnin, and tfludied medicine 
it HiriSy under the celebrated Jacobus Sylvius. He ap- 
plied himfelf particularly to the fludy of anatomy, and 
was public demonftrator in the univeiTiry of that city ; ak 
the age of eighteen he publiOied his book, intituled, Dt hu» 
mani ccrporh fahrica. He afterwards taujeht anatomy at 
^ouYiiney Bologna, Pifa, and was honoured with a pro- 
feifor^i chair In the univerfity of Padua. The emperor 
Charles V. appointed him his phyfician, and the fame ho- 
noqnible oiAce he retained under Philip II. But, tired of 
.a couft life, or (as others imagine) being enjoined a pil^H- 
mige to Jerufalem, by way of penance for having opened 
a Spanifli gentleman before he was quire dead, he re- 
paired to Paleftine \ in hii return from which lie was fhip- 
wrecked on the ifland Zante, where he miferably pcriflied 
bj hunger. He was certainly an expert anatomi(\, and 
author of many excellent treatifes on that fuhjeAj of which 
an edition was publiflied at Ley den in the year .172^, by 
the celebrated Boerhaave, intituled, Andrea Fefalii opera 
fSMftf Mtiatomica et cbirurgica. 

f John Pfancis Fernet, or Femelius, flourlfhed in the 
Ibtteenth century, and was firll phyfician to Henry II. king 
of France. He was a complete fcholar, and wrote Latin wiiM 
great purity. He was not only in great edt-em in France, 
but held in great veneration by foreigners. Joannes Impe- 
rial! fays the writings of Femelius difplay the eloquence of 
Cicero and the learning of Hippocrates. Patina, profeHTor 
of medicine in the royal college of Paris, declared, that he 
would think it a much j^reater honour to be defcended from 
Femelius, than to be king of Scotland, or kinfman to the 
grand fignor. His treatifes on medicine are at prefent little 
M 4 read, 
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In fhort, of what foever civilized people of 
Afia we make mention,, we may fay this of 
them, that they have gone before U3> and that 
we have furpaSed them« 

CHAP. CXXXI. 

Gf the Ottoman Empire in the fixtecnth 
Century. Its Cuftoms, Government, and 
Revenues.. 

THE power and progrefa of the Ottomai 
empejrors was of longer duration than that 
of the fophis ; for after the reign of Amuradi 
II. there was one continued chain of vidoriei* 
Mahomet II.. had conquered a number of do^ 
minions, that might have made his fucoefibii 
contented with fuch an inheritance : but Se- 
lim I. added frefh conquefts to thefe. In 15 15, 
he fubdued Syria apd Mefopot^mias and under- 
took the redudion of Egypt. Thi$ ejiterpriae 
would have been attended with very little diiS- 
culty, had he had only Egyptians to fight 
againfl ; but Egypt was governed and defended 
by a formidable foreign militias like that of 
the Janiflaries.. Thefe WQre Cifcaffians, wbo 
alfo came out of Tartary r they were known 
by the name of Mamelukes, which fignifies 
flavcs 'y cither becaufe the.ifirft fultan of £g}'pt 

read, though AiU admired for the iatinity. He dig^ 
Skt tlie age of 6fty-two, in the year 1558, and left 4 
very confidcfiible fgitunc^ acoimuUted in the courf« of hii 
pra^ice. 

^0 
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who employed them, had purchafed them as 
flares^ or that it was a name, which attached 
them more immediately to the perlbn of the 
prince, which indeeed feem$ the moft proba- 
ble conje&ure. In fa&, the figurative manner 
of fpeaking ufed by all the Orientals, has in- 
troduced the moft ridiculoufly pompous titles 
for their fovereigns, and the moft abjed appel- 
lations for their fervants. The grand iignor's 
bafliaws all call themfelves his flaves ; and, in 
our time, Thamas Kouli-can, who imprifoned 
his matter Thamas, and put out his eyes, only 
called himfelf his Have, as the word Kouli 
tcftines* 

Thefe Mamelukes had bees the mafters 
^ Egypt ever fince the laft crufades^ 
Thev were conquered and made prifoners by 
St. Lewis ; fince which they had eftabliflied* 
a government nearly refembling that of Al- 
giers. A king, and twenty-four governors for 
the provinces, were chofen ffom among thefe 
fcrfdiers. The vigour of this warlike race wag 
not in the leaft impaired by the effeminacy 
q( the climate they lived in -, and their num- 
bers were kept up every year by the additioa 
of other Circafiians, who were called in to 
fill up this body of conquerors. Egypt re- 
mained under this government for almpft three 
hundred years. 

Turoanbai was the laft king of the Mame- 
lukes ; he is famous only by this epocha, and 
for his misfortune in being taken prifoner by 
Selim : but he deferves to be yet farther 
known by an incident, which may appear ' 
ftrangc to us, but was by no means io among 
die Orientals i which was, that Selim, after 
M^ having 
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having defeated him^ made him governor of 
that kingdom whofe crown he had taken 
from him. 

Tumanbai, who, from a king, was now be- 
come a bafhaw, had the fate of moft ba(haw9. 
He was ftrangled after having goveraed only 
a few months. 

Solyman, the fon of Selim, was always a 
formidable enemy, both to the Chriftians and 

Perfians. He took Rhodes, and a few 
I 26 y^*" afterwards the greater part of 
5 Hungary. Moldavia and Walachia be- 
came real fiefs of his empire. He laid fiege to 

Vienna, but failing in this enterprizc, 
^ ^ he turned his arms againft Perfia; and 
meeting with better fortune on the banks of 
the Euphrates, than on thofe of the Danube, 
he made himfelf mafler of the city of Bae- 
dat, as his father had done, from whom the 
Perfians had afterwards retaken it. He re- 
duced Georgia, which is the ancient Iberia* 
In a word, he carried his vidorious arms 
into all parts ; for his admir;)l Cheredin Bar- 
barofla, after having laid wafte Apulia, failed 
into the Red Sea, and took the kingdom of 
Yemen, which is rather a country of India 
than of Arabia. He refcmblcd Charles V. to 
whom he was fuperior in military merit, by 
his continual journeys. He was the firft Ot- 
toman emperor who had ever bctn in alliance 
with France, an alliar^ce which has fubfiftcd 
ever fince. He died in Hungary, while he 
was laying, fiegc to the town of Zigcth, but 
vidlory waited on him in his Jafl moments ; 
for the breath was I'carcely depaitcd from his 
body, when the town was taJccu by aflauU. 

His 
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His empire extended from Algiers to the ri- 
ver Euphrates, and from the farther end of 
the Black Sea, to the extremity of Greece and 
Epirus. 

His fucceflbr Selim 11. by his generals 
took the iflandofCyprus from the Vene- • '57 f 
tians. How can all our hiftorians pretend to tell 
us, that he undertook this conqueft only for the 
fake of drinking Malmfey wine, which is the 
produce of this ifland, and giving the govern- 
ment of it to a Jew ? Selim made himfelf 
mailer of it by the right of convenience : the 
poileffion of Cyprus was neceflary for thofe 
who were matters of Natolia ; and no emperor 
ever would conquer a kingdom for the fake of 
a Jew, or a particular fort of wine. A Jew, 
named Mequinez, furnifhed fome hints for 
making this conqueft ; ^nd the vanquifhed 
mingl^ fables with this truth, which the 
conq^erors were entirely ignorant of. 

After having fufFered the Turks to make 
tbemfelves mafters of the moft beautiful coun- 
tries of Europe, Afia, and Africa, we contri- 
buted to enrich them. Venice traded with 
them at the very time they were depriving 
her of the ifle of Cyprus, and had ordered the 
fenator Bragadino *, governor of Famagofta, 

to 



• Marc-Antonio Bragadino was a noble Venetian, who, 
in the year i57i» defended the town of Famagofta in 
Cyprus with fuch valour and refolution, that the Turks are 
(aid to have loft eighty thoufand nrien before the place. 
At length, the garrifon being greatly reduced, and pro- 
viAons failing, he was obliged to furrender, and obtain- 
ed a very honourable capitulation. To this, however, no rt- 
card was paid by tht perfidious Turkilb general Muftapha. 
M 6 Wlien 
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ID be flayed alive. Genoa, Florence, and Man*- 
ftilles, difputed for the trade of Conftantino- 
p)e i and thefe cities paid ready money for the 
filks and other commoditiea of Ana. The 
Cbriftian merchants enriched themfclves in- 
deed by this trade, but it was at the cxpence 
of Chriftendom. Very few fdks were bought 
in Italy, none in France. We have even been 
frequently obliged to buy corn from Conftantl- 
nople ; but, at length, induftry has repaired 
thefe injuries which our country fuffered from 
nature and negligence. Tht mafnufaAures 
have made the trade of the Chriftians^ efpedal- 
iy of the French, toTurky, very advantageous} 

Whon BragAdino wm brought bafora him, .he idcid when 
H^ had fecured the MufTulman prifonere | tnd th« Vtat- 
iiiir> replying, that hf had no prifoneri : ** What ! (cried 
the barbarian) have you maflhcrcd aU the faithful that fell 
into yovr hands ?'* He forthwith ordered all the Vene- 
tian oflScera to be butchered in tlie fight of Bragadlat { 
and this great man himfelfj being deprived of his noTe and 
ears, was (hackled and thrown into a dungeon. FroM 
thence he was afterwards diagged and compelled to carry 
earth like a common labourer, for the repairs of the for* 
tifications of FamagoAa. He was even loaded beyond 
hh Arength, and every time he paflTed by Muftaphs, 
oblij^ed to kifs the ground. After he had, for fome tinw» 
endured thefe indifcnitics, with that refolution and noble 
dlfdain which became his chnraAcr, he was hoifted up 
at the yard*8 arm of a galley, and for a whole day fuf- 
pcnded in that cruel attitude $ at he ilill continued to 
defpife their power, and upbraid the perfidy of MuAa- 
ph.i, he was bound and flayed alive in the market-place. 
Hi> llcin being Auffcd with hay, was hoiited at the lop- 
xnafl of Muflapha*s galley, and difplayed as a trophy 
along the coaA of Ei^ypt and Syria. In the fcquel ii was 
depolited in the arfcnal of Conflantinople, from whencv, 
however, it was retrieved by the addrcfs of his brother 
Anthony Bragadtf^, and buried at Vcokr. 

»0f- 
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iHytwithftanJing the opinion of count Marfi-^ 
^i, who 18 not ft) wd! acquainted with thia 
^eat article of the intereft of aattons^ as the 
iQerch^nts of London 2(nd Marfeifies. 

Tlie nations of Chriftendom trade with the 
T)ttonrjan9 in the fame manner as widi all the 
reft of Afia, We ^ tp thefc people, who ne- 
wer come to us m the weft, which is an. 
evident proof that we want them. The fea- 
port towns of the Levant are filled with our 
ftips and merchants. All the trading natibna 
p( Europe have confijds there. Moft of them. 
keep ambafladors in ordinary at the Ottoman 
Porte, who never fends any to our courts. The 
Porte looks upon thefe perpetual ambafladors, 
as a kind of homage which the Chriftians pay 
to her power. She has frequently offered iri- 
ftHts to our minifters, which would have oc- 
eafioned a war between any twa Chriftian 
princes ; but which it has been always thought 
proper to put up with from the Ottoman Porte. 
King WiHiam IIL of England was wont to fay^ 
•* That there is no {Joint of honour to be infift- 
«d on with Turks J' This may be the language 
of a merchant vAio wants to difpofe of his 
goods, but it can never be that of a king, who 
IS jeaU>us of what the world calls honour. 

The government of the Turkifli empire is as 
different from ours^ as their manners and reli- 
gion. One part of the grand fignor's revenues 
confifts in the produdions of the feveral coun- 
tries under his dominion, and not in coined 
fpede« as In our Chriftian ftates. The canal. 
of Conftantinople is covered all the year with 
iiips, which bring all the provifiops necef&ry 
for the feraglio> the Janiflaries^ and the fleet> 

£ron^ 
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from Egypt, Greece, Natolia, and the coafts 
of the Pontus Euxinus. We find by the canon 
name, or regifters of the empire, that the le- 
venue of the treafurv, till the vear 1683, did 
not amount to above tnirty*two tnoufand purfes, 
which is not more than forty-fix millions of 
our prefent currency. 

This revenue would not be fuffident to keep 
on foot fuch large armies, and maintain foch 
a number of officers. The bafliaws of every 
province have certain funds, allotted out of (he 
province itfelf, for maintaining the (bldien, 
which are furnifhed by the fiefs ; but tbefefundi 
are far from bein^ confiderable : thofe of die 
province of Afia Minor did not at moft exceed 
one million two hundred thoufand livres ; that of 
Diarbeck * was one hundred thoufand ; Aleppo 
was not more ; and the fruitful countrv of th- 
mafcus did not furnifli its baihaw with quite 
two hundred thoufand francs ;that of Erzeromf 
gave about two hundred thoufand. The 
whole country of Greece, which they call 
Romelia, gave its bafhaw one million two 
thoufand livres. In a word, all thefe revenues 
with which the bafiiaws and beglerbegs main- 
tained the ordinary troops in 1683, did not 
amount to ten of our millions. Moldavia and 
Walachia did not furnifh two hundred thou- 
fand livres to their princes, for the maintenance 
of eight thoufand foldiers in the fervicc of the 
Ottoman Porte. The captain baihaw did not 
raifc above eight hundred thoufand livres to 



• The modern name of the ancient Mefopotaoiia. 
t The capital of the province of Armenia, 

main- 
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maintaifi the fleet, from all the fiefs ^led 
Zaiflns and Timariots *, which^ were difpeiibd 
all along the fea-coafts. 

By thefe extra£b from the canon name, it 
fidlows, that the whole Turkiib government 
was maintained with lefs than fixty millions of 
our livres in ready money ; and this cxpence, 
which has not been much increafed fince the 
year 16839 is not the third part of what is 
paid in France and England for the national 
debt ; but then there is a much greater circu- 
lation in thefe two kingdoms, and trade is much 
more lively than in Turkey. 

But what is very (hocking, confifcations 
are reckoned a principal article in the fultan's 
private revenues. This is one of the ancient 
ads of tyrannv eftablifiied, that the pofleffions 
of a family belong to the fovereign, when the 
iather has been condemned. A fultan has the 
head of his vizir brought him, and this head 
brings him fometimes feveral millions. Nothing 
can be more horrible than a right which fets 
fttch a price upon cruelty, and gives a tempta* 
tion for murder and injuftice. 

As to the moveable cffc&s of the officers of 
the Porte, we have already obferved that they 
belong to the fultan by an ancient ufurpa- 
tion, whkh has been but too long a cuftora 
even among Chriflians. Public adminiftratioa 
throughout the univerfe has been frequently no 
other than an authorifed robbery ; except in 



• A Timar it a lordftiip or traA of ground, which th« 
gnn4 figoor gives the fpahis to enjoy daring life, for 
their fubfiftcncc i and Uiofc who enjoj them, are called 
Tioisrioii^ 
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tome republican ftaces, where the righd of 
Kbeity and pix^perty have been heU more fr- 
cred, and the revenues of the ftate, by beiiig 
moderate, were more eafily and better ma- 
naged ; %ecaufe the eye can eafily take in 
ibiall objefb, whereaa 4iiioie which are over 
great confound the fight. 

It may be prefimi^ dien, that theTark> 
have executed very great things at a very Cnall . 
cxpence. The appomtments annexed to dv 
^reateft dignities are very fmall, as we nqr 
judge by the Mufti's (dace, which is worth on^ 
two thoufand afpres per diem, which is not die 
tenth part of the revenue of the ardibifboprick 
of Toledo. It is the fame with refpcft to die 
place of grand vi^ir, which, without confiica- 
tions and prefents, veould be much more ho- 
nourable than lucrative* 

The Turks have not made war, as the pnncei 
of Europe do at prefent, by the means of sao- 
ney and negotiations. Strength of body and 
the fury of the janiflaries havefeftabliflied cfaU 
empire, without the help of difcipline, which 
ftill fupports itfelf by the ab)e£t condition of 
the conquered people, and the jealoufies of 
neighbouring nations. 

The fultans have never brought more than 
one hundred and forty thou&nd combatants in- 
to the field at one time, if we except the mul- 
titudes which followed their camp. But this 
number was ftill fuperior to all that the Cbril- 
tiaiis could oppofe to them. 
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CHAP. CXXXU. 
Of the Battle of Ir s p a ir t o* 

THE Venetians, who, after havti^ loft 
the ifland of Cyprus, ftill continued to 
tnule M^ch the Turks, and ftill ventured to 
treat tham as enemiea, applied for affiftancc 
to all the princes of Chriftendom, whom the 
comnnon intereft ought to have united in their 
caufe. This was a caufe which ought to have 
railed another crufade ; but by haying exhauft^ 
ed themfelves in fo many neediefs <Hies before^ 
of whioh we have already taken notice, they 
would not now engaee in #nc that was reallv 
neceflarv. Pppe Pius IV. did what was mucn . 
better than preaching a crufade; he had the 
courage to declare war againft the Ottoman 
«mpif e, by entering into a feague with the Ve« 
netians and Philip II. of Spain. And now^ 
for the firft time, St. Peter's ftandard was dif- 
played i^inft the crefcent, and the gallies of 
kome encountered the Ottoman fleet. This 
fiaele a£lion of the pope's, which was the lafl; 
of bis life, is alone fufficient to render his me- 
SBorv iacred. 

We muft not form an idea of this pontifT 
from the piAures embellifhed by the pencil 
of flatterv, blackened by the ftrokes of malig- 
nity, or Acetched out by a luxuriant fancy. We 
ihould judge of men onfy by fa£b. Pius V* 
whofe family name was Qtfleri, was one of 
thofe men, whom merit and fortune have drawn 
from obfcurity, and raifed to the iirft rank 

among 
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among princes. By his over furious zeal, ht 
added to the feverity of the inauifition ; and 
the cruel death which he infliSed upon feveral 
citizens, (hews him to have been of a harih 
and cruel difpofition. The intrijgues he put in 
praAice to raifc the Irifh againft queen Eliza- 
beth, and the warmth with which he fomented 
the troubles in France ; his famous bull in 
stena Domini *, which he ordered to be pub- 
lifhed every year ; (hew that his zeal for the 
greatnefs of the papal fee was not conduced 
with moderation. He had formerly been a 
Dominican friar ; and the natural feverity of 
his character had been encreafed by that morofe 
fpirit which is found in a cloifter. But this 
man, though bred up amongft monks, had like 
Sixtus V« fome royal virtues, which are not 
confined to a throne, but depend, upon tbi 
character and difpofition. 

Pius V. ferved as a model to the famous 
pope Sixtus V. who copied the example of 
this pontiff, and, in the fpace of a few years, 
amafied by prudent favings, a fufficient trea- 
fure to make the holy fee confidered as a re- 
fpedhble power. By thefe favings he was ena- 
bled to fend a large fleet of galleys to fea. His 
zeal made him indefatigable in folliciting all 
the princcci of Chriflcndom for their afliftance, 
but 4ie met only with delays, or excufes of 
inability. 

He in vain applied to Charles IX. of France, 
to the eiiperor Maximilian, Sebaflian ki/ig 



• By this hull, excommunication it denounced on 
Tl.uifday in PafTion-Wcck, againft all ihofe that riitTeit 
from the church of Rome. 
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•f Portugal, and Sigifmond II. of Poland. 
Charles was in alliance with the Turks, 
and beiides had no fhips to fend. The em- 
peror Maximilian flood in fear of the Ottoman 
power, and wanted money : he had made a 
truce with the Turks, ana did not dare to 
break it. Don Sebaftian of Portugal was as 
yet too young to cxcrcife that valour, which 
afterwards proved his ruin on the coaft of Bar- 
hary. Poland was drained by her wars with 
the Ruffians, and her king Sigifmund was en- 
feebled with age. There was then only Phi- 
lip II. who took part with the pope in nis de- 
iign. He alone, of all the Catholic princes. 
Was fufficiently rich to anfwer the prodigious 
expence of the neceflary armament; and was 
alone able, by the good regulations of his go- 
vernment, to carry this project into a fpeedy 
execution. He was principally interefted in 
this, through the ncccffity there was of fecur- 
ing his Italian dominions, and the places be 
. poileiled on the coaft of Barbary, from the iu- 
Ailts of the Ottoman fleet ; accordingly he en- 
tered into alliance with the Venetians, though 
always their fecret enemy in Italy, againft die 
Turks, whom he feared ftill more. 

Never was fo large an armament fitted out 
with fo much expedition. Two hundred gal- 
lies, fix large galeafles, twenty-five fhips of 
war, with fifty fail of tranfports, were all rea- 
dy in the ports of Sicily by the month of Sep- 
tember, which was lefs than five months after 
the taking of Cvprus. The one half of this 
armament was flirnifhed by Philip. The Ve- 
netians were at the charge of two thirds of the 
other half, and the reft was fupplied by the 

pope. 
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pope. The command of the fleet was given to 
the famous don John of Auftria, natural foo 
to the emperor Charles V. and Marc Antonio 
Colonna commanded under him, in the pope's 
jiamc. The houfc of Colonna, fo long the 
inveterate foe to the popes, was now becnnK 
the chief prop of their power. Sebaftian Ve- 
Tiicro, whom wc call Venier, was admiral of the 
Venetian fleet. There had been three dozes of 
his family; none of whom equalled him m re- 

f>utation. Barbarigo, whofc family was in no 
cfs efteeni in Venice, was proved itor or snten- 
dant of the fleet. The Maltcfe fcnt three gal* 
levs, which were the nioft they could furnifb. 
1 he Gcnocfc hardly defcrve to be mcntionedi 
ivho feared Sclim Icfs than they did Philip 11. 
and fent but ojie fingle galley. 

Hiitorians tell us, that there were no left thin 
fifty thuufand lighting men on board this fleet. 
Nothin[; but exa(|;gerations arc to be found intbe 
Bcc ountN of battles. A fleet of two hundred and 
fix galleys, and twenty-five other (hips, could not 
contain at moft more than twenty -thoufand 
fighting men. The Turkifh fleet alone wai 
ilron^cr than the three Chriltian fquadrons all 
topcthtr : it was compofcd of about two hun- 
dred an'i fifty jrallics, Th two fleets met in 
the gulph of hrpunto, the ancient Naupadtus, 
not far from Corinth. Never fmce the fa- 
mous battle of AiMiiins had fo numerous a fleet 
been fccn in the (incian fcas, nor fo memora- 
ble an cnfja^'rmcnt. The Turkifti L^allics 
were worked by Chriftian flavcs, and the 
Chriflian /'allies l)y Turks, who were, againft 
their wills, ublij^cd to ime againft tlicir 
country. 

Tho 
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The two fleets engaged with all the ancient 
and modem weapons of oflence -, fiich as ar« 
tows, long javelins, grenades, grappIin|-iron89 
cannon* mufkets, fpears, and ubres. Moftof 
the gallies were grappled together, and the 
Ibldiers fought hand to hand on their decks, as 
on a field Sf battle. At length the qt^ ^u 
Chriftians gained the victory, which ^ 

was the more glorious, as being ^57'» 
die firft of its kind. 

Don John of Auftria, and the Venetian 
admiral Veniero, attacked the (hip ndiich car* 
ried the Turkifh admiral Ali, who was taken 
with his galley, and his head ftruck ofF, and 
boifted upon his own flag-fiaffl This was 
abufine the rights of vwar , but thofe who had 
flayed Bragadino in Famagofta did not dcferve 
better treatment. The Turks loft above one 
hundred and fifty (hips in this engagement. It 
is difficult to tell the number of flain : fomc 
make them amount to fifteen thoufand ; about 
fire thou&nd Chriftian captives were fet at 
liberty. Venice celebrated this vidory with fuch 
fieafts as (be alone was capable of giving at that 
time. Conftantinople was in the utmoft con- 
(bernation ; and pope Pius V. when he receiv- 
ed the news of this fignal vidory, the honour 
of whicb was afcribed to the gencralifltmo 
don John, but in which the Venetians had 
die greateft (hare, cried out in a tranQx>rt of 
joy : ** There was a man fent from God, and 
his name was John ;'* words which were af- 
terwards applied to John Sobieflci, king of Po- 
land, when he delivered Vienna. 

Don John of Auftria now acquired on a 
fsdden the greateft repuution that any general 

had 
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had yet enjoyed. Everv nation reckons iu 
own ncrof8» and pafTes by in filence thofe of 
other nations. Don John, as the avenger of 
Chriftendom, was the hero of all nations: he 
was now compared to his father Charles V. whom 
lie rcfcmblcd likcwifc in other refpc^ls. But 
he was ilill more defcrvedly the idol of the 
people, when, two years afterwards, he took 
Tunis, as his father had done, and like him 
hi up an African king, who was a va/Tal to 
Spain. But what were the advantages gained 
by the battle of Lcpanto, and the taking of 
Tunis f The Venetians gained no ground 
upon the Turks, and Sclim II. by his admiral 
retook the kingdom of Tunis, without 
'574 refiftancc, when all the Chriftians, who 
were found there were maflacrcd : Co that the 
Tiilory of Lcpanto feemed rather to have been 
on the fide of the Turks. 

C II A P. CXXXIII. 

Of the Coaft of II A R B A R y. 

THE coaft of Harkiry, from F^^ypt to the 
kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, formed 
an acMition to thcTurklfli empire ; but it was 
rather under the protection than dominion o( 
the fultans. 

Tlie connfry of H.irca, with its defcrts, for- 
iiicrly fo r.iiiious lor tlic temple of Juj)itcr Am- 
iron, were under the i^ovcrnmcnt of the ba- 
/haw of Fgypt. Cyrcjuica had a governor to 

2 itldr. 
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itfelf. TKpoli, which is the next ftatc we 
come to in going weft ward, was taken by Peter 
of Navarre, in the reign of Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, in the year 1510, and given by Charles 
V. to the knights of Malta. But Selim's ad- 
mirals made themfelves mafters of it afterwards; 
and in procefs of time it has been converted 
into a ^nd of republican government, at the 
head of, which is a general called the Dcy, 
who is chofen by the militia. 

Farther on you meet with Tunis, the an- 
cient abode of the Carthaginians. You have 
feen that Charles V. gave a king to this ftate, 
and rendered it tributary to Spain * ; that his 
fbn don John of Auftria took it again from 
the Moors with equal glory; and that af- 
terwards Selim II. by his admiral reduced it 
once more to the Turkifh dominion, and ex- 
terminated all the Chriftians, three years after 
the famous battle of Lepanto, by which don 
John and the Venetians gained fo much glory 
and fo little profit. This province was after- 
wards changed into the fame kind of govern- 
ment with that of Tripoli. 

Algiers, which bounds the Turkifti empire 
in Africa, is the ancient Mauritania, fo famous 
for its kings Juba, Maffinifla, and Syphax, 
It is with difficulty that we can now perceive 
the ruins of Cirte, its capital city, any more 
than thofe of Carthage, Memphis, or even of 
Alexandria, which is no longer in the ftme 
place where it was built by Alexander. This 
kingdom of the great Juba was become fo in- 
conuderable, that Cheredin BarbarofTa preferred 



• See Chap, cv. in thif Vol. 
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the title of the grand (ignor's admiral to dkit 
of king of Algiers, and ceded this province to 
>Solyman*i fince which time, till the begin- 
ning of the feventeenth century, Algiers w« 
governed by baihaws fent thither from the Ot- 
toman Porte. But at length the fame form of 
government which had been eftabli(hed at Tri- 
poli and Tunis, took place at Algiers, now be- 
come a retreat for corfairs. 

Conftantinople was always looked upon ai 
the capital of all thefe ftates, and indeed {he 
feems formed by her fituation to command them 
all. She has Afia in her front, and Europe be- 
hind her ; her port, which is as fccure as it it 
capacious, commands the entrance of the Black 
Sea to the eaftward, and of the Mediterranean 
to the weftward. Rome, which is far inferior 
in point of fituation, being placed in a barm 
foil, and in a comer of Italy, where nature has 
formed no one convenient harbour, feemcd 
much Icfs proper to be the miftrefs of nations ; 
and yet fhe became the capital of an empire of 
thrice the extent of that of the Turks : the 



* Cheridden, or rather Heyrndin BarbaroflTa, being ap- 
prehenfive of freOi invaiions from Spain, thought ic con- 
'venient to put his kingdom under the proteAion cf the 
grand iignor, who appointed him viceroy, and fent him a re- 
inforcement of TurkiAi Janiffaries, in the year 1519. Whca 
lie failed up the Levant as capitan pacha, or Turkifh admi- 
ral, he left the adrruniftration of Algiers to Haifan Aga 
Sardo, whom he had taken in his infancy from the iiland 
of Sardinia, caufed to he callrated, and educated under hit 
own eye. This HalTan fucceeded him as viceroy of Al* 
giers, and reigned with great reputation for juftice ard hu- 
manity. At his deceafe the council and militia of Algiers 
without waiting for orders from the Porte, unanimoLfjy 
clewed for iheir dey a Turkiih of^tr, called Hagi. 

reafoA 
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xeaibn is, that the Romans exceeded all other 
cations in miliuqr difcipline ; whereas the 
Turks, after they conquered Conftantinople, 
found almoft all the reft of Europe as well ac* 
qruinted with the art of war, and better dii* 
cipuned than themfelves. 

CHAP. CXXXIV. 

O: the Kingdom of Fez zr.d Morcccd, 

TH E grarid fignor's protection does not 
extend fo far as the empire of Morocco, 
which 15 a vafl count r\-, including part of Maj- 
ritania Ti*v» -^"^ Tangiers was the C2r.ital 
of the RoTian colony in this part. From this 
country came thofe Moors who afrer^v-'ros 
conquered Spain. It was conquered iricif by 
the Portcguefc to'A-arcs the end of the n:':c^n:k 
century, by whom it was in latter times bc- 
fVowed on Charles II. of England, in coaty 
widi an infania of Portugal. This monarJi 
afrervarci ceded it to the kings of Morocco. 
Few cities have experienced more revolu:ior.s 
than Tangisrs, 

The empire of Morocco is peopled by tli2 
ancient Moors, by a fe^v Arabian Bedouins, w::o 
followed the caliphs in their conquefb, and 
who ftill live unJcr tenrs lik.e their anceflors, 
by the Jews who v.cre driven out of Spain br 
Fe rdl n an d 3 nd I ube i 1 3 , a a d by b lacks, v/h o d w?! i 
on the oth j: f:de of moim: Adas. In all the 
houfcs and the armies throughout this emp 

Vol. IV. X 
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you fee a mixture of whites, blacks, and a 
mongrel breed. Thefe people have in all times 
carried on a trade with thofe of Guinea. They 
travelled over the defcrts to thoie coafts whither 
the Portugucfe went by fca. They never kqpr 
the Tea otherwife than as the element bf py- 
rates. In fhort, all the vafl coaft of Africa, 
from Damietta to mount Atlas, was become 
altogether barbarous i while feveral of our 
northern nations, who were formerly more bar- 
barous than they, acquired the politetiels of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. 

CHAP. CXXXV. 

Of Philip IL king of Spain. 

AFTER the reign of Charles V. four 
great potentates held the balance of 
power between the other European ftatcs of 
Chriftcndom. Spain, by the riches of the new 
world ; France, by her own power, and in 
virtue of her fituation, which prevented the 
vaft dominions of Philip IL from communi- 
cating with each other; Germany, by the 
number of its princes, which though alwaj-s 
at variance amongft thcmfclves, were always 
united for the defence of their country; ar.d 
England, after the death of Mary, folcly by the 
conduit of its queen Elizabeth ; for as a king- 
dom it vi'as very i neon fid crablc, fince ScctianJ 
was (o far from making a joint body with ir, 
that it was its enemy, and Ireland was only an 
ixpcnfive honour. 

I The 
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The kingdoms of the North had not yet en- 
tered into the political fyflem of Europe, and 
Italy could not be a weighty power. Philip II. 
ieemcd to have this ftate under his command. 
Philibert duke of Savoy, who was governor of 
the Netherlands, was wholly at his de\'otion. 
Charles Emanuel, the ton of this Philibert, and * 
fon-in-Iaw to Philip II. was equally dependent 
on him. The dutchy of Milan, and the two 
Sicilies, of which he was in pofleilion, together 
with the immenfe treafures which flowed in 
upon him from his acquiiitions in the new 
hemifphere, made the relt of the Italian ftates 
tremble for their liberties. In (hort, Philip IL 
a£ted the chief part in the theatre of Europe, 
though not the moft approved. Many lefs 
powerful princes, who were cotemporaries with 
him, have left a much greater name behind 
them, as Elizabeth and Henry IV. efpecially 
the Isitter. His geneials and his enemies were 
more efteemed than himfclf. The names of 
Alexander Farncfe, and of the princes of 
Orange, are infinitely fuperior to his. Fof- 
tcrity makes a great difference between power 
and glory. 

To form a thorough knowledge of the times 
of Philip II. we muft in the firfl place make 
ourfelves acquainted with his character, which 
was partly thccaufeof all the great events of the 
ajehe lived in, and which is only to be difcover- 
ed by fa£t5 without relying upon the pens of co- 
temporary writers, which were for the moft 
part guided either by flattery or hatred. As 
for the far-fetched defer) ptions which feme of 
our fpodern hiftorians give of the perfonages of 
antiquity, they are fit only for ronuuices, 

N 2 ThoCe 
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Thofc who have compared Philip II. with 
Tiberius, mbft certainly never faw either the 
one or the other. In the firft place, when Ti- 
berius commanded the Roman legions, and 
fent them forth to battle, he was always hioi- 
felf at their head, but Philip was in a chapel 
between two Francifcaii friars, at the time that 
the prince of Savoy and count Egmont, whom 
be afterwards c:xccuted upon a fcafFold, gained 
the famous battle of St. Quintinf for him. 
^J iberius was neither an hypocrite nor an en- 
thufiaft. Philip frequently embraced the cru- 
cifix while he was giving prders for a murder. 
Neither did the Roman and the Spaniard re- 
femble each other in their debaucheries; nay, 
that very diHimulation by which both of them 
were fo much diftinguiihed, appears to have 
been different in the one and the other. That 
of Tiberius fccms to have been more crafty, 
that of Philip more rcfcrvcd. We fliall make a 
diiUnction between fpcakin^z; in order to deceive, 
aj)d being filcnt in order to be impcnctr^c. 
Both of them fccm to have had a calm and 
deliberate cruelty ; but how many princes arid 
mtn in public Itations have dcfcrvcd the fame 
reproacli ? 

To form a juft idea of Philip let us a(k o-jr- 
fclves what kind of king he muft be v%ho ys\i\lt 
he aft'cctod an outfidc of pictv> was publitlv rc- 
proachcJ by William prince of Orange in his 

f r!;c duko o\ Sivoy and count Egniunt were joined hy 
a flron^i; rcinlorccmcnt o!" En^lifh troops, under the ccr- 
m.-iiv! ot'tHL earl onVmbiokc j anil thus reinforced ur/cr- 
took t!ie iKy:i' of St. Quintin, in Picardy. The Ttzt.^ 
arm/ advanced to the re he f of the placc^ a bat:le c:::ue-'. 
4Pd t'iC French were entircJy routcu, 

6 maiii- 
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manifefto with having been privately married to 
Donna Ifabella Oforio, at the time that he ef- 
poufed his firft wife Mary of Portugal ? He is 
acxrufed by the fame prince of Orange in the 
face of all Europe with having murdered his ' 
own fon, and poifoned his third wife Ifabella 
of France *, and with having obliged the prince 
6f Afcoli to marry a woman whom he himfelf 
had got with child. We fliould not depend 
tiplori the teftimony of an enemy ; but then 
this enemy was a prince generally eftremed i[i 
Europe. He fcnt a copy of a manifefto, cdii* 
taining thefe accufations, to every * court. 
Was" It pride or conrcioufners of the rrutli 
which prevented Philip from making a n:ply ? 
Could he pofUbly defplfc this dreadful manifcllo 
of WiUiam's, as one dcfpifes the namelefs libels 
of' obfcure vagabonds, which even private per- 
fiW)s difdain to anfwer, and which Lewis XIV. 
always fiifFered to pafs unheeded? To theic 
sliccuiatidns let us add, his too well authentic 
OaCed amours with the wife of his favourite 
Rtiy Gomc2j the murder of Efcovedo ti ^nd 

the 



• With rcfpcft to the death of the prince Don CarIos» 
who had been engaged in Aate incricuet, and a^ually laid 
a fcheme for leaving the king;dom, fee our note on chap. 
Ixvii. As for the qtioen Ifabella, Aie died of a mifcarriaga 
ia the year 1568, and her death gave rife to fome unfavour- 
able foipicions^ when it was known that Philip had already 
entered intoa n^ociation for efpoufing the archdutchtfs 
Anne of Aodria* 

+ Juan d* Efcovedo, fccretary to Don John of Auftria, waf 
afifaflinated in the ftreet by the exprefs dire^on of tht 
iecretary Antonio Perez, who told the perfons employed in 
this villainous adventure, that it was for the king^s fervice. 
Efcovedo was fuppofed to have put Don John upon » 
N 3 <^Vvw«si 
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the perfecution of Antonio Perez, who had af* 
iaiSnated him by his order ; Ice us remember 
at the fame time, that this was the man who 
talked of nothing but hJs zeal for religion, and 
who facrificed every thing to this zeal. 

Let us oppofe to thefe adlions, his careful at- 
tention to the adminiftration of juftice through* 
out his kingdom, an attention which cofts no 
more than the trouble of willing, and ftreng- 
thens the authority of the prince i his readioeu 



fcheme for efpoufing Elizabeth, queen of England. In the 
courfe of the fame year, Don John himfelf died, not with* 
out fufpicion of poifon. That the fecretary Perei waf 
pcrfecuted, n certainly true : he wag arrefted and im- 
prifoncd, not only for the murder of Efcovcdo, but Ukewift 
for having communicated fome fecrcts of ftate to the prin- 
cefs of Eboli. He firft underwent a fentence of fine lO^ 
impnfonment, then he waf tortured into a confeflTion* ef* 
caped, was retaken, delivered as a heretic to the inqoi- ' 
iition, refcued by the people of Arragon, and at length 
made ill 8 efcape into Beam. Anna de Mendoza y la Cerda, 
princers of Ebch, a lady of exquifite beauty and rare ac* 
comphniments, was faid to have been at the fame time 
miltrcfb to Plulip II. and paramour to his fecretary Antonio 
trez : the one Ihe cultivated for his power, the otlicr 
file loved for liis perfon. Neverthelefs, it does not appear 
that I'hilip vi'as ever jealous of this rival, or that he had" 
any rcfcntment agair^lt his fecretary on any account wliat* 
fcevcr. On the conrrary, Don Balthazar de Zuniga, in 
lite inenioiial which he compofcd for the information of 
his nephew, the Conde de Olivarez, exprefly fays, that 
k'CKZ was the faithful fervant of the king j and that 
though dif^raccd, tortured, exiled, and in the midd of his 
majcfly s enemies, he had never been induoed either by 
thic.its or pronitfes to betray his natural fovereign. Thii, 
though a very honourable teilimony for Per€z, it the great- 
e t rcpioach that could be uttered againd his ungrateful 
miftcr, who left fuch a faithfvl fervant to languifti in tx- 
ile, and iliuggle with all the inconveniences of indigence. 

in 
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in the cabinet, his ftrid application to public 
bufinefs, his perpetual watchfulnefs over the 
condu£): of his minifters, ever attended with dif-* 
truft ; the attention with which he examined 
into every thing himfelf, fo far as a king pof- 
fibly could ; his conftant endeavours to foment 
diyifions among his neighbours, and to pre- 
ferve the peace of Spaing his minute obfer- 
vations of all that paft in one half of the globe, 
from Mexico to the extremity of Sicily ; and 
that auftere compofure of countenance which 
neither difappointmcnts in politics, nor the tu- 
mult of the paffions could ever ruiHe, and we 
may then form fome idea of the charadtcr of 

Phihp ir. 

. But we muft now fee what afcendency be 
had in Europe. He was mafter of Spain, of 
the dutchy of Milan, of the two Sicilies, and of 
all the Netherlands. Hisports were filled with 
Ihips : and his father had left him the beft dif« 
ciplined and moft valiant troops in Europe, all 
commanded by perfons who had been the com- 
panions of his victories. His fecond wife^Mary 
Sueen of England, wholly governed by his in- 
nuations, had condemned aU her protectant fub-» 
\c6ks to the flames, and declared war againft 
France only upon a letter from him*. He 
might therefore reckon England as a kingdom 
of which he was the mailer. The ample har- 

* It is very well known, and all the Englidi hiftorians 
allow, that Philip was no otherwife concerned in theCe ex- 
•cations, than in diflaading the queen from fuch unpopular 
ads, and interceding for fome of the unhappy vidims. 
What is ftill more remarkable, in the midft of thefe cruelties 
his chaplain publicly preached before him againft perfe« 
cutioD for confcienoe fake. 

N 4 vefb 
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vcfts of gold and filvcr which were fcnt him 
from the new world made him a more powerful 
princft than his father, Charles V. who had 
onW enjoyed the firft fruits of them. 

Italy trtmhlcd for her liberty, which detcr- 
aiiiicd pope Paul IV. whofc name was Caraffa, 
and who wa.*; a native of Spain* to fide with 
France, as feis predeceflbr Clement VII. hid 
410 nc. lie was (lcTirou3, like all the other popes 
who had f>one before him, to fettle a balance 
which ihcir hands were too weak to hold; and 
a<x()itiliii'ly propofed to llcnry If. to give Na- 
ples and Sicily to one of the children of France. 

It had always b'.en the ambition of the Va- 
ioii. hniiily to fubilue the diitchy of Milan and 
ihr kji):;(}oni oi thr two Sicilies. The pope 
had tlioijj^lits of raifing an army, and dciircd 
kii.Diy JJ. to let him have the famous Francis 
<!uL(j r)f Cjuifc to command it; but mofl of the 
rardina! ; wrie in IMiilip's pay. Pope Paul was 
ill obeyed J he had bni tew tronps, which fcrvcd 
/inly to (^xpolc Kotiu: to be taken and fackcd 
by tlie diik': of Alvii, Philip\*? general, as it had 
not loii;r before b'cn by Charles V. The 
ilnke r»r Ci'iifc arrivr;;, marches ihrour^h Picd- 
iii«)nt, wlitii- tb': J''rrnoh wcrr ifiil in poHlflinn 
of 'luiiit, and draws near to Rome v/ith a few 
rncji at arms ; i)ut no (ooncr had be reached 
that cily v/lu:n he heard th.u the 
^^" ; "^» Krcndi bad loH the fatal battle of St. 

^ ' // (,)^iiiitin in Piiardy. 

M.ii'v of I'.iii'Janti had furnifhrd her hufband 
I'lulip \vnlui;'lit ihoufand r.n;^lifb forces ai^ain If 
tiic I ivnch. J'iijlip came to London to fee 
thcfc trooji-i end)ark, but not to head them 
b:i;u..!i". 'I'hij army, joined with the flower of 

itiC 
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the Spanifh troops^ commanded by the duke of 
Savoy, Philibcrt Emanuel, one of the grcatcft 
generals in his age, gained fo compleat a vi<5tory 
over the French army at St. Quintin, that 
hardly any of their infantry was k'fr, the whole 
being cjther killed or taken: the vfftors loft 
only eightv men: the conftable de Montmo* 
/ency, ana almoft all the general officers were 
taken prifoners: the duke of Anguien was 
mortally wounded, the flower of the nohillty 
dcftrdyed, and all France plunged in moiirnir»* 
and confternatton. The defeats of Crcfly, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt, had not hccn more 
fatal, and yet France fo often on the brink of 
finn, ftilT rofc fuperior to ifs diftreflcs. 

All the fcheme? of Henry li. upon ItaJy 
were now vanifhed 5 the duke of Guife was 
called home. In the mean time the vidtoricius 
rfuke of Savoy took St. Qiiintin, and he mi^bt 
hive marched to the gates of Paris, which 
Henry was now fortifying in the utmoit hafte^ 
a«d confeqiicntly very denciently. But Philip 
contented himfelf with paying a vifit to hid 
tiAorious camp, and proved by his ccndij<^ 
that great events depend frequently upon the 
cbaraders of men. His chara£}er was to fct 
little account bycourage, and give all to politics. 
He fuffered his enemy to recover breath, iQ 
hopes of gaining more advantage from a pr^rc, 
the terms of which were in his power to dtftatr, 
than by thofc victories in which he could have 
no (hare himfclf. He allowed the dsikf of ( jiiilb 
time to return homo to aJicmlilc :in a;;ny, rird 
put the kingdom in a poihirr. of drlcuic. 

At that time it feemcd h5 if klc^^s did not 

think thcmfelvcs made to do their own huiinrls. 

N 5 ll'.'i-.r; 
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Henry IL appointed the duke [of Guife vice- 
roy of France, under the title of lieutenant 
general of the kingdom ; in which ftation he 
had precedence of the conftable. 

The taking of Calais and the adjacent coun- 
try in the depth of winter, and in the midft of 
the general confternation with which the de- 
feat of St. Quintin had overwhelmed France, 
and the driving the Englifh from the pofleffion 
of that important fortrefs which they had kept 
for above two hundred and thirteen years, was 
an a<Stion which aftonifhed all Europe, and 
raifed the reputation of the duke of Guife above 
that of all the generals of his time. This con- 
queft was more glorious and profitable thaa 
difficult t« Queen Mary had left but a weak 
garrifon in Calais, and her fleet arrived only to 
fee the ftandards of France planted on the 
walls. This lofs, which was chiefly owing to 
her miniftry, compleated the averlion which 
the Englifh had entertained to Mary. 

But while, the duke of (ruife thus revived 
the drooping fpirits of the French, by the ta- 
king of Calais, and afterwards of Thionvillc, 
Philip's army gained another confiderable vic- 
tory over marmal de I'crmes, near Gravclini'S 
under the command of count E^mont ; that 
.very count Egmont whom Philip afterwards 

f Philip, who had by this time quitted England, fcnt in- 
timation to Mary, that tlie court of France had ))rujc6kcd 
a ft heme agaiiiO Calais j and offered to fiiiiply her with 
liof)[)8 for its defence : but Mary':, council confidered th;s 
prcji'fal ai an cxiJCfiicnt of Philip to j^et poflTcfTion of Calaii. 
They not only declined his offer, but alfo negle^ed to put 
the place in a poilure of defence, notwithOanding the re- 
pealed foiii'UJLioiiR of lord Wentwoiih thv governor. 

#*niifI'J 
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cauied to be beheaded, for defending the rights 
and liberties of his country. 

Tlie lofs of fo many pitched battles fuftained 
by the French, while at the lame time they 
took fuch a number of towns by aflault, affords 
reafon to believe that this nation was then, as 
in the time of Julius Cxiar, formed rather for 
impetuous attacks, than that regular difcipline, 
and art of rallying, which frequently determine 
the viflory in the open field. 

Philip made no greater advantage as a foldier 
of the viStory of Gravelines than he had done 
of that of St. Quintin ; but he made the gIo« 
rious peace of Chateau-Cambrefis, by j--q 
which, for the town of St. Quintin, and ^^^ 
the two villages of Ham and Chatelet, which 
he reftorcd to the French, he got the ftrong- 
' holds of Thionville, Marienbourg, Montmidi, 
Hedin, and the county of Charolois in full 
fovereignty. He made them deftroy Terouane 
and Ivoi, obliged them to reftore bouillon to 
the bifhop of Xiege, Montferrat to the duke of 
Mantua, Corfica to the Genoefe, Savoy, Pied- 
mont and Brefle to the duke of Savoy, and 
referved a power to himfelf of keeping troops 
in Verceil and Afti, until the pretended claims 
of France upon Piedmont fhould be adjufted^ 
and Henry fliould have evacuated the towns of 
Turin, Pignerol, Quiers, and Chivas. 

As to Calais and the adjacent country, Philip 
gave himfelf very little concern about them. 
His wife, Mary of England, was* lately dead j 
and Elizabeth had fucceeded to the throne. 
Neverthelefs, the French king obliged himfelf 
to reftore Calais in eight vears, and to pay 
eight hundred thoufand gold crowns, in cafe it 
N 6 was 
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was not given up at the end of this term. It 
was at the fame time fpccifiecl in the moft ex- 
prefs terms that whether the eight hundred 
thoufaiid crowns were paid or not, Henry and 
his fuccciTors fhould ftill be obliged to rcftorc 
Calais *. 

This peace has always been confidered as 
the cnoft glorious aftion of Philip's reign. Fa- 
ther Daniel attempts in vain to find out certain 
advantages in it for the French, by pretending 
that Metz, Toul, and Verdun were prcfervcd 
by this peace. I'hey ^wcre never thought of 
ill this treaty of Chateau-Cambrcfis. rhilip 
never paid the leaft attention to the concerns 
of Germany, and very little regarded thofc of 
)iis uncle Terdinand, whofc refufal to abdicate 
the empire in his favour he could never for- 
give t- If therefore France gained any tiling 
by this treaty it was by being entirely dif- 
couraged from any farther defigns of conquering 
Milan and Naples. With regard to Calais, 
France never reftorcd this key of the kingdom 
to her ancient enemies, nor yet paid the ci^ht 
hundred ihoufand gold crowns. 

This war, like fo many others, ended at laft 
in a mariia;^c. Philip cfpoufed for his third 
wile lliL' princefs IfabL-lia, daughter of llcuty 
ll. wlio had been promiTcd to Don Carlos; 
iii\(l this iinhiippy match is faid to have uc- 
rufiunc! J t\.' untimely fate of Don Cailos and 
luL- prin'.ci'i. 

« Neithor Mc/erai noi Danitl liavc given a fuitlitul i^- 
Cnun; of tUi» truai). 

-f 5r.c ri.ap cv. in lh;v V©!. 

Phil.., 
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l^hilip, after thefc glorious beginnings, re- 
turned to Spain in triumph, without having once 
drawn his fword. Every thing feemed to favour 
bis greatneis : he had obliged pope Paid IV. to 
fue to him for peace, which he grsmted. Henry 
It. bis father-in-law and natural enemy, had 
lately been killed at a tournament, and had 
left his kingdom full of factions, and governed 
by foreigners under an infant king. Philip 
without fiirring out of his cabinet was the moft 
formidable and powerful prince in Europe. He 
had but one thing to apprehend, which was 
that the proteftant religion (hould insinuate it- 
jfelf into (ome of his dominions, efpecially thofe 
of the Low Countries bordering upon Ger- 
many, where Philip did not govern with the 
title of king, but only with that of duke, count, 
marquis, and private nobleman ; and where the 
fundamental laws of the country prefcribed 
1x>und5 to the royal authority.. 

The grand principle of Philip's politics was 
to have the papal fee under his own manage- 
ment, by (hewing it all poffible marks of out- 
ward refpecl, and every where exterminating 
the proteftants. There were a very few of 
thefe people in Spain. However hp made a 
folemn vow before a crucifix to deftroy them 
alU avow which he fully accompliihed through 
the hearty aiHftance given him by the inqui- 
fitioii. AH who were fufpeded of being pro- 
teftants were burnt in a flow fire at Valladolid, 
and Philip himfelf beheld their torments from 
his palace windows, and heard their cries v/ith- 
out the lead remorfe. The archbifhop of To- 
ledo, and father Conflantine Pontius, chaplain 

and confeilbr to Charles V, were both (hut up 
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in the dungeons of the inquifition, and Pontiui 
wa3 burnt in ctRgj after his death, as we have 
already rcm::rkcd. 

Philip having been informed that there were 
certain heretics inhabiting a valley of Piedmont, 
in the neighbourhood of the dutchy of Milani 
gave orders to the governor of that ftate to 
iend a body of troops thither, and wrote this 
ihort letter to him in- his own hand : ** To 
the gibbet with them all.'' Havine heard like- 
wife that this new opinion had iniinuated itfelf 
into fome places of Calabria, he gave orders to 
put all the fedtaries to the fword, except fixty, 
of which number one half was to be hanged 
and the other burnt alive. This order was 
obcved with a cruel punctuality. 

But thefe exccflivc cruelties, and the abufe 
of his authority, at length weakened his im- 
mcnfe power : for had he kept any meafures 
with his Flcmifh fiibjcdls, he would never have 
hiul the mortification of feeing the republic ot 
the fcvcn United IVovinces formed wholly by 
hi.s pcrfccutions. FIc would have faved the 
prodigious Turns which this revolution coft him, 
and when afterwards all Portugal, together with 
its acquifition.M in Africa aiul India, were added 
to his vaft dominions, and Knincc diftractcl by 
its civil wars was on the point of receiving 
laws from him, and takin;!; his (i.iui'Jitcr for rrs 
<|ncrn ; he mij^ht have conipaflc-d the m<>fNn<»M«r 
dcfi^Mis, had he not been prevented by the /aral 
war which his rif';orous adminiflration hid 
kindled in the Netherlands. 
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CHAP. CXXXVL 

Of the Foundation of the Republic of the 
United Provinces. 

IF we confult the feveral accounts of the 
foundation of this ftate, which was before 
in a manner unknown » and in a fhort fpace of 
time became fo formidable, we fhall find that 
it was formed without defign, and againft all 
the rules of probability. The revolution began 
in the fine and large inland provinces of Bra- 
bant and Flanders, which were the only 
ones, however, that remained in fubiedion; 
while a little corner of the worJd almolr buried 
under water, and which fubfifled only by its 
herring fifliery, became a formidable power, 
made head againft Philip II. ftript his fucceflbri 
of almoft all their pofleffions in the Eaft Indies, 
and in the end became the proteftors of them- 

It cannot be denied that Philip II. was him- 
4i?lf the caufe of thefe people making fo great 
a figure, which they themfelves certainly never 
thought of doing; and that all their greatnefs 
was entirely owing to this monarch's cruelty 
and defpotifm. 

It is neceljary to confider, ift, that every 
nation is not governed on the fame plan. 2d, 
That the Low Countries were an aflemblage of 
feveral lordlhips, which all belonged to Philip 
II. under different titles ; that each of thefe 
had its particular laws and cuftoms. 3d, That 
in Friefland, and in the country of Groningen, 
a tribute of fixty thoiifand crowns was all that 

was 
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was due to the lord. 4th, That no taxes couIJ 
be laid oil any of the cities. 5th, That no 
employments were to be bellowed upon any 
but the nsriivcs ; nor were any foreign troops 
to be kept in pay. 6th, and laflly, 'I'hat no 
alteration could be made in the conflitution, 
without the confi-nt of the three orders of the 
Hate. It was declared by the ancient cohftiltu- 
tions of Brabant, *' Th;it if the fovereign by 
violence or artifice fhould ^o about to inu'iwit 
the privileges, the eflatcf: mould be wholly ab-i 
folved from their oath of allegiance, and at 
full liberty to a<ft in fuch manner as to them 
(hould feem moft conveniejit." This had for i 
k)n;z; time been the prevailing form of govcrt>- 
nient in the greatcfl part of Europe ; no lavir 
wasi carried into execution, nor any monies 
railed, without the fan£ti(m of the aflembly of 
the clhittj;. A p,ovcrnor of the province pre- 
fided nt thefe afii'mblie.s, in the prince's name, 
which L'overnf)!' wvh called flaut-holder, that 
is, the holder of the llatci throughout all thtt 
German N(;lhcrl:ind.'i. 

Pljjlip II. in 155^^, Rave the government of 
the ))roviri(c:i of ilolhmd, Zealand, FrieflanJ, 
and Utrecht, to William of Naflliu, prin'.r 
of OiA-i'V, h vi to he ohii.Tvcd, that th'.'» 
title c)l piince diil not fi;.'nify priiit*- ul 
th'.- cinpiic. 'I'hf I :iju ij'nliiy of the (itv cil" 
():.iii;m-, whi( h h .d i;ill»;n fo hi', r.iiiiilv i'..iii 
the hoiilr t)l C h.'Iiiii', Iiy .1 (hjii.iri ;ii, h;;.i i.«"j.;, .■!» 
:in( Icni hcf «jI fh«- I.!iijMl(,in d AiU-. mo/ \m e.i.n- 
incle, .iKjiiif. VV.II. Mj i!-!i\«'l .1 ii.e,;. i!!..!h. . .•■ 
l.lll•^ fi'i.M I'l'- Iij.j.. il.il I,'..i!'-, <,i V.!., '1 I.'- 
w.i'. (I'll • n-l* il , I)-:? ;illh'i; ii :M'. Ii';i.:;-, -.,,■. ;. 
w.i. an- .'■:i: ... liiiii ui /\'al:ii;, li.-d 
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emperor to Germany, it wa^ not Included in 
the rank of princes of the Empire. The title 
of prince, which did not begin to be ufcd till 
the reign of Frederic II. was only taken by the 
greater feudal lords. The imperial blood con- 
ferred no right nor honours, and the fon of an 
emperor, not poflcfled of lands, was only em- 
peror, if elected ; and tf he did not fuccced his 
father on the throne, he was no mofc than a 
private gentleman. William of Naflau was a 
count of the empire, as Philip II. was count 
of Holland, anil lord of Malines ; but he 
W2a ftill fui>ttcl to Phiiip in quality of (lade- 
holder. 

Philip wanted to be abfolute fovcreign in the 
Low Countries, as he wa*; in Spain. He was 
a man, and that was fiifficient to make him 
conceive fuch a dcfign ; thofe in power are 
always defirous of removing all obfldclcs which 
limit them in the exercifc of that power. But 
Philip had yet another athanta^e in view, by 
making himfetf abfohite in a rich and large 
oountry, that bordered fo clofeTy upon France. 
He might in this cafe have been able at Icaft 
to have difmembered that kingdom for ever. 
And this was the more probable, fincc, alrcr 
loAng fcvcn provinces, and being frequently 
%'ery much cramped in the others, he was ftill 
on the point of fubduin;; it, without eycr hav- 
ing been at the head of an army himft-lf. 

He attempted then to abrogate all the ^ 
laws, to impofe arbitrary taxes, to create ^^ 
new bi(hop», and to eftablifh the office of in^ 
quifition, which he had never been able to in- 
troduce ifi Naples or Milan. The Flcmifli are 
naturally good fubjeOs, but bad flares. Th^ 

fear 
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fear of the inquifitioH alone made more protein 
tants than all the ^^riting8 of Calvin, among a 
people whofe natural difpoficion inclined ttran 
neither to novelty nor infurreflions. The prin- 
cipal lords of Brufllls were the firft who joined 
together to make a reprefcntation of their rights 
to the i^ovcrnante of the Netherlands, Marga* 
ret of Parma, the natural daughter of Cbanes 
V. The court of Madrid called their meeting 
a confpiracy; but in the Low Countries it was 
deemed a legal a£t. It is certain that the con- 
federates were not rebels, fince they fent the 
count de Berg, and Montigni jord of Mont- 
morency, to Spain, to lay their complaints be*- 
fore the king. They defired that cardinal de 
Granville, the prime minifter whofe intrigues 
they dreaded, might be baniflied. The court 
feat the duke of Alva againft them, with i 
body of Spanifh and Italian troops, and with 
orders to make as much ufe of executioners as 
foldiers. What is in other places the moft 
fpcedy method of ftifling a civil war, was here 
the very occafion of raifing one. William of 
Naflau, prince of Orange, furnamcd the Si- 
lent, was almoft the only one who thought of 
taking up arms ; the reft of his countrymen 
entertained no thoughts but thofe of fubmil- 
fion. 

There are certain proud pnd gloomy minds 
pofTcfled of the moft fcdate and ftubborn 
intrepidity, which difficulties only ferve to 
irritate. Such was the character of William 
the Silent, and after him of his great grandfon 
the prince of Orange, king of England. Wil- 
liam the Silent had neither money nor 
troops fufficicnt to oppofe to fo powerful a mo- 
narch 
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march as Philip. II. But perfecution furnifhed 
him with both. The office of iiiquifition, 
newly fet up at BrufTels, had driven the people 
to defperation. The counts of Egmont and 
Horn, and eighteen other gentlemen, had their 
heads ftruck off, and their blood was the iirft 
cement of the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces. 

The prince of Orange, who had retired into 
Germany, after having been condemned to lof« 
his head, could not hope to arm any but pro- 
teftants in his caufe; and to do this it was ne- 
ceflary that he fhould be a proteftant himfelf. 
Calviniiin was the reigning religion of the ma- 
ritime provinces of the Netherlands, and Wil- 
liam was born a Lutheran; Charles V. who 
had an afFedion for him, had made him a 
catholic ; neceffity now made him a Cal-. 
vinift; for the princes who have eftablifhed, 
prote^ed, or changed religions, have very 
rarely had any of their own. It was with great 
difficulty that William could raife an army ; his . 
lands in Germany were of little value, and the 
county of Nailau belonged to pne of his bro- • 
thcrs ; but, by the intereft of his brothers and 
friends, his own merit, and liberal promifcs, he 
found himfelf at length fupplied with troops* 
Thefe he fent into Friefland, under the com- 
mand of his brother count Lewis.; his new . 
raifed army was cut off, but this did not dif- 
courage hicn : he raifed another, compofed of 
Germans and French, whom a religious en- 
tbuflafm and the hopes of plunder engaged in 
his fervice. Fortune ftill continued to frown 
on him, and not being able to penetrate into 
the Nedietlands, he was reduced to fer\'e in 

the 
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the Huguenot armicfs in France. The fcvcri- 
ties of the Spanifh court however furnifhcd 
him with reiburces. The tax of the tenth 
penny on the file of all perfonal cftatcs, of the 
twentieth penny on real eftates, and the hun* 
dredth on all eftates in land, compleatly ro'jfed 
-the refentment of the Flemiih. How came it 
that the maftcr of Mexico and Peru v/.« obliged 
to have recourfe to fuch exaftions ? and why 
did not Philip, like his father, go in perfoh into 
that country, and put a^op to thefe trouMcs ? 
'i'he prince of Orange at length cn- 
^7 tors Brabant with a fmafi army, and re- 
trf*rus afterwards into Zealand and HoHnnd. 
The city of Amfterdam, now fo famous,- wTii 
then an inronfiderable little town, and d?d nnt 
dare to declare openly for the priiice of Orange; 
this city was at that tirtie engaged iA a new, 
and in appearance a mean trad^, but wttkh, 
however, laid the foundation of its prcfrtit 
grciitnela. The catching of hen irij?, and the 
art of faking them, do riot appear very impor- 
tant objecls^ in the hiftory of the woVld -, and 
yet by thefe wa^ this once barren and def- 
pifed country raifed to a formidable pitch of 
pov/cn Venice had not more noble begin- 
nings. The greateft empires were firft railed 
from hamlets, and the maritime powers from a 
few private fiftiing- boats. 

The prince of Orange's whole dependence 
upon a few pyrates ; one of thefe furprifed the 
hnWc ; Kluftiing was brought to tTeclare in hi^ 
favour by a curate. At length the Itatcs of 
Holland and Zealand afllmbled at Dordrechr, 
and the city of Amfterdam itfclf joined in his 
caufc, and declared him ftadtholder ; fo that he 
nvW held that dv^^m^'j (rottv \.tv(i !jco\plc wlu:ii 
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he had jbefpr^ held of the jping. After tbis they 
s^^oljjibed ,the {Ipman c^thplic reljgjipn, that their 
government might have nothing in common 
.with that of the Spaniards- 
There people, who had not for a long time 
been accounted of a martial difpofttion, became 
warriars in an initant. Never. did two parties 
engage w-ith more courage a^d fury. I'he 
Spfiniards at the fte^e of Hacrleip, hav- 
ing thrown the head of one of the pri- ^573 
foncrs they had taken into the town, the be- 
fieged threw them back the heads of eleven 
Spai^i^rds, with this infci'iption in writing, 
** Tfn h^ads for the payment of the tenth 
pe,nny> sund the eleventh for intcreft/' llaer* 
Jem afterwards yielded upoA difcrction, when 
the conquerors ordered all the magiftratcs, the 
minifbprs, and above one thoufand Ave hun* 
drcd of the inhabitants of that city, to be 
h^gpd ; this was treating the Netherlsmds as 
they had done the new world. . In fliert, the 
pen falls from my hand when I cojifidcr how 
men have behaved towards men. 

The duke of Alva, whole inhumanities had 
loft die king his mailer two provinces, was at 
leng^ recalled. He is fa id to have boafted, on 
leaving the Netherlands, that he had put eigh- 
teen thoufand perfons to death by the hands of 
executioners. The horrors of war were con- 
tinued with equal fury under the ne^ gover- 
nor, the grand commander de Kequeiens*. 
The prince of Orange's army was again 
defeated, and his brother flain ; but his ■5'4- 
party was ftrcngthcncd by the animofity of the 

• This word fisniAes the governor of thofc knights of 
Malu whicii belong to a particular province ^r fta^e. 

people^ 
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people, who, though naturally of a pctceable 
difpofttiofiy having once pafled the bounds of 
temperance, knew not where to ftop. 

TheTicge and defence of Leyden wai 
'574 Qnc of the ftrongeft inflanccs of whit 
'575 may be cfFe£ted by perfeverance and the 
love of liberty. The ]iutch ventured on the 
very fame expedient which thev afterwards put 
in prafiice in the year 1672, wnen Lewis XlV. 
was at the gates of Amfterdam ; they opened 
the fluices, and let in the waters of the Iflel, 
the Maefc, and the ocean, which overflowed 
all the country, while a fleet of two hundred 
barks brought fuccours up to the town, over 
the Spanifli works. This prodigy was equalled 
by another on the fide of the beftegcrs, who 
were fo bold as to continue the fiege, and to 
undertake to draw oft* this inundation. Riflory 
docs not furniih an inflance of fuch an expe- 
dient in the beficgcd, nor of fo great obfti- 
nacy in bcflep>;(:rfi ; but this obdinacy did them 
no fcrvice, and T^eydcn ilill continues to cclc- 
biiiic the day of" its deliverance. Here we mult 
not forj^ct to obfcrvc, that at this fit-gc the in- 
habitants made ufc of pidgeons to convey lit- 
ters to the prince of Oranjje, a practice which 
is common in A(ia. 

What then was the wife, and fo nwnh 
boafl(:<i adminiflnition of Philip li. wlu-n v.r 
find that his own troops in Flanders miitiiii'.d 
for want of pay, arul plundered thi: citv o\ 
Antwdp, and that all the |)rovinccb of thcNo- 
thri lands, witlioiit cither c-onl'iiltint; liim or In;, 
j'/jvcrnor, njjuii* a treaty ot peace with the rc- 
bds, |)iihhlhcd a geniial amnelty, relc;it"cii ji:: 
{iJi\Lii,y demoliflied the Spaniili fortJficutio:i^, 
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and gave orders to pull down the famous ftatue 
of the duke of Alva, which bis pride had raifed 
to his cruelty, and which was then (landing in 
the citadel of Antwerp, of which Philip was 
mafter ? 

' After the death of the grand commander de 
Requefens, Philip, inftead of endeavouring to 
reftore peace in the Netherlands by his pre- 
fence, fent his brother don John of Auftria thi* 
ther, a prince famous throughout all Europe 
for the fllorious vidiory he gained over the 
Turks atl^epanto, and for his ambition, in at- 
tempting to get himfelf made king of Tunis. 
Philip did not love don John, he feared his 
reputation, and was jealous of his dcfigns. Ne- 
verthelefii he made him, againft his will, go- 
vernor of the Netherlands ; in hopes that hd 
might be the means of bringing that people to 
their duty, who refpetfted in this prince the 
blood and valour of Charles V. In this how- 
ever he was deceived ; th« prince of Orange 
was proclaimed governor of Brabant, in the 
city of BrufTels, as foon as don John had quit- 
ted it, after having been inftalled governor-ge- 
neral of the Netherlands. But this honour 
which they conferred on William, hindered 
the provinces of Brabant and Flanders, from 
recovering their liberty, as the Hollanders had 
done. 1 here were too many great lords in 
thofe provinces ; thefe were jealous of the 
prince of Orange, and this jealoufy preferved 
ten provinces to the crown of Spain, They 
invited the archduke Matthias to be their go- 
vernor-general, in conjunckion with don John 
of Auftria, It is hardly conceivable how an 
archduke of Auftria, a near relation of Philip 
1 II. 
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II. and a catholic, came to put himfelf at the 
bead of a party alnioft entirely compofed of 
proteftants, againft the chief of his houfc : but 
ambition knows no tics, and Philip was bc« 
loved neither by the emperor nor the empire. 

All wa3 then divifion and confufion. The 
prince of Orange, appointed by the ftates lieu- 
tenant-general to die archduke Matthias, neccf- 
rily became this prince's fccret rival } both of 
them were rivals to dQn John, and the itotes 
diitruftcd all three. Another party, equally 
dilcontented with the flutes and the thne 
princes, complcated the diilradtions of this 
o wretched country* 'X^e ftates publiflied 

^' an cdi^l for liberty of confcience, but 

there was no longer any cure for t^c rage of 

fadlions. Don John, after gaining an ukkis 

«^ battle at Gcmblours, died in the inidil 

^7 of thefc troubles, in the flower of his age. 
This fon of Charles V. was fucccedcd by a 
giTiiiJfon no Icfs illuitrious ; this was Alcxan- 
<ii-r l^uiicfc, duke of Panna, a defcendant from 
Charles by the mother's fide, and from ppc 
I'aul III. by the father's, and the fame who af- 
terwards came into France to deliver Paris and 
uivc haitlc to Henry the Great. Hillory docs 
iiDt furnifh us with a more celebrated nanic, 
:iitd yot this illullrious captain could not pre* 
V'.Mit thr louiulHiit^n of the fcvcn united jmo- 
vi:jv.c\^, jior chc».k ilic progrclk of thi:> repub- 
lic, which role u'ulcr his eyes. 

'J'hcic feven piovincc*^, which we now call 
lu' the one ji^eneia! ii.unc of Holland, were, by 
I ^^ ^^ the care ot the prince of C^ianL^e, 
' .^ '* hmui'hi to inini that union wImcIi at 

*3/9* j'nji appeared fo brittle, and ha^jfuicc 

pru\ c J 
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proved fb durable, and by which feven ftates, 
though always independent of each other, and 
always having difFefent interefts to fupport, 
have yet been always as dofety united in the 
great caufe of liberty, as the bundle of arrows 
which form their arms, and k their trueft em* 
Uem. 

This union of Utrecht, which was the foun- 
dation of the republic, wa^ that of the ftad- 
tholderfhip likewifei WilHam was declared 
chief of the feven united provinces, under the 
title of captain, admiral-general, and ftadt- 
holder. The other ten provinces, which, to- 
gether with Hollaild, might have formed the 
moft powerful republic in the world, did not 
join with the feven fmall united provinces. 
Thefe latter were their own pro'tedlors, while 
Brabant, Flanders, and the reil chofe a foreign 
prince to defend them. Archduke Matthias 
being now of no farther ufe, the ftates-general 
difinifTed this fon and brother of emperors, and 
who afterwards was emperor himfelf, with 1 
iinall penfion, and fent for Francis duke of An-» 
jou, and brother to Henry III. king of France, 
with whom they had been in treaty for a con- 
fiderable time. All thefe provinces were di- 
vided into four parties ; that of archduke Mat- 
thias, which was fo weak that it could not pre- 
vent his difmiffion ; that of the duke of Anjou, 
which afterwards became fo fatally poweiful i 
that of the duke of Parma, which confiftcd 
only of Tome few of the great lords and his 
own army, but which at length prcferved ten 
provinces to the crown of Spain ; and that of 
William of Nailau, whidi rent feven from it 
forever. 

Vox. IV. Q K 
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It was at this time that Philip, who ftill con- 
tinued inactive in Madrid, profcribed the prince 
of Orange, and fet i reward of twenty-five 
thoufand crowns upon his head. This method 
of commanding afUiffinations, unheard of fince 
the time of the Roman triumvirate, had been 

Iira£lifed in France againft the admiral de Co« 
isni, fathcr-in-Iaw to this William, the price 
of whofc blood was fixed at fifty thoulaod 
crowns, though that of his fon-in-law was 
rated at only half the price by Philip, who 
could afford to have paid a much greater. 

How great were the prejudices which ftill 
continued to reign at that time I The king of 
Spain, in his cdiA of profcription, acknow- 
ledges that he had violated the oath he had 
taken to the Flemings, and fays, that ^^ The 
pope had granted him a difpenfation from that 
oath." Did he think that this reafon would 
make a flrong impreflion on the minds of his ca- 
tholic fubjcdts ? I'crhaps it might ; but, on the 
other hand, how greatly mud it cxafpcratc the 
protcihnts, and coniirm them in their defec- 
tion ? 

William's reply to this cdift is the moft 
beautiful piece of the kind wc have in hif- 
tory. From a fubjcdt, that he was before to 
Philip, he became his equal, from the initant 
of his bcint; profcribed. In his apology we lie 
a prince of an imperial houfc, not lefs ancient, 
nor formerly Icfs iiiuftrious than that of Auftria, 
and a fladtholdcr, who declares himfcif the ac- 
cufer of the moft powerful king in Europe, be- 
fore the tribunal of every court, and of all 
mankind ^ and who fhews himfelf far fuperior 
to Philip, in that having it in bis power to pro- 
3 fcribc 
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fcribe him in his turn, he abhors fuch revenge^ 
and depends upon his fvtrord alone for his 
fafcty. 

Philip's power was at this very time become 
more formidable than it ever had been ; for he 
had made himfelf mafter of Portugal ^ 
without ftirring out of his cabinet, and '-^oO 
ftill thought of reducing the united provinces. 
WiUiamhad on one hand the attempts of alTaffins 
to dread, and on the other the power of a new 
mafter, in the duke of Anjou, who was arrived 
in the Netherlands, and had been acknow- 
ledged by the people as duke of Brabant and 
count of Flanders. He was foon defeated by 
the duke of Anjou, as he had been by the 
archduke Matthias. This duke wanted ^ 
to be abfolute fove reign over a country ^ 3 
that had chofen him for its protedlor. From 
the eaiiieft ages we have fcen confpiracies 
ibrmed againft princes, but here a prince con- 
fpired againft the people. He attempted to 
furprifc at once Antwerp, Bruges, and the 
other towns he came to defend. Fifteen hun- 
dred French were killed in the vain attempt to 
furprife Antwerp j he failed in his defign upon 
the other places, and, prefled by Alexander 
Karnefe on one fide, and hated by the people 
on the other, he withdrew imto France, and 
left the prince of Orange and the duke of Par- 
ma to difpute the Netherlands between them, 
which foon became the moft illuftrious theftre 
of war in Europe, and a military fchool, whi- 
ther the brave of all countries repaired, to fervc 
their apprenticefliip in the field. 

At length Philip was revenged on the 

prince of Orange by the hands of afiaflins.. 

O 2 A 
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A FreDchman, named Salcede, had laid a plot 
^ for his life. One Jaurigni *, a Spt« 
'5^2 niard, wounded him with a piftol ia 
p Antwerp, and at length Balthazar Ge« 
^S^4r f^xi^ a native of Franche-Comce, mur- 
dered him in Delft, in the prefence of his prin- 
cefs, who thus beheld her fecond hufband flain 
by the hands of an afiaffin, after having loft 
her firft, as well as her father the admiral, in 
the fatal maflacre of St. Bartholomew. This 
murder of the prince of Orange was not com- 
mitted for the fake of the reward of twenty- 
five thoufand crowns offered by Philip, buc 
through a religious enthufiafm. The Jefuic 
Scrada relates, that Gerard continued to declare 
in the midft of his torments, ** That he had 
been pufhed on to commit this z6k by a divine 
inftinct." He likewife fays in exprcfs terms, 
^^ That Jaurigni, before that, did not undertake 
the murder of the prince of Orange, till he 
had purged his foil by confeflion at the feet of 
the Dominican fathers, and ftrengthencd him- 
felf in his refclves by partaking of the confe- 
crated bread." This was the vice of the times, 
and had begun by the Anabaptifts. A woman 
in Germany, during the fiege of Munftcr* took 
it into her head to imitate Judith ; flie left the 
city with a dcfign to lie with the bifhop, who 
was bcfieging the place, and to kill him in his 
bed. Poltrot dc Mere afl'ailinatcd the duke of 
Guire on the fame principles ; and the Hnifli- 
ing Jiand had been put to thefe horrors by the 



• This afrafTin was fervant to a banker, who was fuf- 
pe^d of having poifoned don John of AuAria^ as ap- 
ipoared by the letters found in bU pockeu 

I maiTacre 
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maflacre of St. Bartholomew. The £une fpi- 
rit afterwards produced the deaths of Henry 
III. and Henry IV. of France, and formed 
the gunpowder plot in En^and. Examples of 
this kind, taken from fcripture, and firft pub* 
Ufhed from the pulpits by the leformers or in* 
novators, and afterwards too frequently by the 
catholics, made a deep impreilion on weak and 
cruel minds, who thought they heard the voice 
of God commanding them to commit murder* 
Their blind and furious zeal did not let them 
comprehend, that* when God commanded the 
ihedding of blood in the Old Teftament, thefe 
orders were never obeyed, but when he him* 
felf came from heaven, and with his own lipt 
di£Uted his decrees againft the lives of men^ 
of which he is the abTotute mafter. 

When William the Silent was murdered^^ 
be was on the point of being declared count 
of Holland* The conditions of this new- 
dignity had been already Stipulated by all the 
cities, except thofe of Amfl^dam and Gouda. 
By this we may perceive that he. had labour«- 
ea for himfelf at leaft as much as for the 
j^public. 

His fon Maurice covld not pretend to this 
principality : but the feVen united provinces 
declared him ftaddiolder, and he ftrengthened 
the edifice of public liberty, which had been 
founded by his father. As a general he was al^ 
together worthy to -enter the lifts with Alexander 
Farnefe : and thefe two great men immorta^- 
lized themfeives by their deeds on this confined 
theatre, where the fcene of war attraded' 
the eyes of all nations. Had the duke of Par- 
na acquired xia other reputation than thtft 
O ^ vhlcfcw 
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^ which he "lained by the (lege of Ant' 
'5^4 wcrp, he would have been dcfcrvcdly 
reckoned amonf the greateft captains. The 
inhabitants of Antwerp defended themfelvei 
like the ancient Tyrians, and Farnefe took 
Antwerp, as Alexander, whofe name he bore, 
took the city of Tyre, by raifing a dam oa 
the deep and rapid river Schcld ; and thus re- 
viving nn example, which was afterwards fol- 
lowed by cardinal Richelieu at the fiegc of 
Rochclle. 

I'be new republic was obliged to implore 
the afliflance of Elizabeth of England, v^ho 
fent them four thoufand men, under the com* 
mand of the carl of Leiccfter* I'his was a fuf* 
ficient fuccour at that time. Prince Maurice 
had for a while a fuperior in the eai I of Lei* 
cefter, as his father had formerly in the duke 
of Anjou, and the archduke Matthias -, this 
nobleman adlimcd the title and rank of p/)vcriu)r* 

Seneral, which, however, was foon afterwards 
ifavowcd by his miftrcfs. Maurice would never 
fuffer an encroachment up<m his dignity of 
ftadtholdcr of the Seven United Provinces. 
Happy would it have been, had he never at- 
icniiHcd to po further. 

Durijijj; the whole couife of this war, which 
lafted i'o long, and with fuch various fuccellKs 
Philip had iK'vcr been able to recover the fevcn 
provinces, nor could his enemies deprive him 
of the others, '/'he republic became every 
day fo formidable by fea, that fhc was not a 
little inftrumental in deflroying Philip's famous 
fleet, called the invincible armada. Thh peo- 
ple had for forty years refembled the Laccde- 
monianS) who always rcpulfcd the great king. 

There 
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There were the fame manners, the fame fim- 
ph'city, and the fame equality of conditions in 
Amfterdam, as at Sparta, and a g;reater decree 
of fobrictv, Thefe provinces ftiU refemblcdf 
in (bme tnings, the primitive ages of the world. 
Almoft every Frieflancfer who has heard any 
thing, knows, that at that time the ufe of locks 
and keys were not known in Friefland. They 
had nothing more than the abfolute ncceflaries of 
life, and thefe were not worth the locking up; 
they were under no apprehenfion from therf 
own countrymen, and they defended their 
flocks and harvefts againft the enemy. The 
dwellings in all the maritime provinces were no 
more than huts, where neatnefs made all the 
magnificence. Never was there a people lefs 
acquainted with delicacy. When Louifa of Co- 
ligni went to the Hague to be married to prince 
William of Orange, an open poft- waggon was 
fent to meet her, in which fhe made her entry 
feated on a plank. But, towards the latter end 
of Maurice*8 life, and in the time of his fon 
Frederic Henry, the Hague became an agreea- 
ble refidence, by the concourfe of princes, 
minifters of ftate, and general officers, who 
reforted thither. Amfterdam rofc by its trade 
alone, to be the moft flourifhing and opulent city 
on the globe, and the country people of thd cir- 
cumjacent villages were enriched by the quaii- 
tity of excellent pafture grounds that are in 
its neigbourhood* 
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CHAP. CXXXVII. 

Bcqucl of the rcmn of Philip II. The 
Alisfortunes of Don. Seba3T1AN, king of 
Portugal. 

THE king of Spain fcemed at that time 
able to cruih the houfe of Naflau, and 
the new fornictl republic, beneath the weight 
of his power. He had indeed loft the fove- 
xeignty of T'unis in Africa, together with the 
port of Golctta, where Carthage formerly 
ftood : but a king of Fez and Morocco, namca 
Muley-MahoQuned, who then difputed the 
kingdom with his uncle, had offered Philip to 
become his tributary in the year 1577, ^^icb 
oftVr Philip had rehifed, ana this refufal gain* 
td him the crown of Portugal. The African 
prince went and threw himfclf at the feet of 
don Stbailian, kin^r of Portugal, to implore 
his affiltiince. This young monarch, who was 
(jciit grandfon to the fiunous Emanuel, burnt 
with ardor to fignalize himfclf, in a part of 
the world where his anceftors had made fo 
many conquefts. What is very extraordinary, 
i$> tiiat Philip, who was Sebaftian*s uncle by 
the mother's iidc, and was foon to have given 
him his daughter in marriage, refufcd to aflift 
him 6n this occafion^ and tnat the prince of 
()i;n)<2;i', who could hardly keep his fooiini; 
in J haulers, furnifhcd him with a hcH\y ot 
troops. 'r*his circumltance, though trifling in 
a 'general hiilory, fcrvcs to flicw the grcatncf;, 
4)f i'uul of the prince of Orange, and that he 

was 
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was determined to raife enemies againft Philip 
in all parts of the world. 

Don Sebaftian landed at Arzilla, in the king- 
dom of Fez, a town which had formerly been 
conquered by his anceftors. He had with him 
near eight hundred veflels, and an army of fif- 
teen thoufand infantry, but not above a thou- 
fand horfe. It is probable, on account of this 
inconfiderable number of cavalry, in propor- 
tion to that of the Moors, that hiftorians have 
condemned his undertaking as raih ; but what 
encomiums would they have lavifhed upon 
him had he been fuccefsful ! He was defeated 
however, bv the old king of Mo- ^ ^ 

rocco, Malucco. In this battle -tJ^q 
there perilhed three kings, namelv, ^ ' 

the two kings of Morocco, the uncie and nephew^ 
and don Sebaftian himfelf : in Ihort, not a foul 
returned of the conquered army. And now, for 
the firft time, a cardinal prieft became a king ; 
this was don Heniy, fon to Emanuel, and great 
uncle to don Sebaftian, who fucceeded him, as 
the undoubted heir to tlie crown of Portugal. 

Philip, however, immediately made prepa- 
rations to fucceed Sebaftian himfelf; and, that 
every thing in this affiiir might be extraordtna- 

2, pope Gregory XIII. made himfelf one of 
e competitors, upon pretence that the king- 
dom of Portugal belonged to the holy fee, in 
default of heirs in a right line, becaufe as 
he pretended, Alexander III. had formerly 
created count Alphonfo king of that country^ 
who, thereupon, acknowleged himfelf a feu- 
datory of Rome. This was a ftrange reafbn. 
Pope Gregory, however, whofe name was 
BoncompagQOj had formed the defign, or ra-^ 

ther 
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ther idle notion, of beftowing this kingdom oft 
his baftard Boncompagno ; not being willing 
to difmember the ccclefiaftical ftate to provide 
for him, as feveral of his predeceflbrs had done« 
At firft he entertained hopes of procuring the 
kingdom of Ireland, for this fon, by reabn 
that Philip was fomenting the troubles on that 
ifland, as Elizabeth did thofe in the Nether- 
lands. Ireland having, as well as other kiog- 
doms, been given by the popes, would, nccef- 
farily revert to them, or their children^ as foon 
as its fovereign was excommunicated. This 
fcheme however did not fucceed. The pope 
indeed obtained a few (hips and troops from 
Philip, which, together with a body of Italian!, 
under the pope's colours, made a defcent upon 
Ireland ; but they were all cut oflT, and the Irifli 
who were in their intereft were all banged. 
Gregory XIII. then turned his views upon 
Portugal 5 but here he was oppofed by Phi- 
lip, who had a better right than himfclf, and 
was better able to fupport that right. 

The old cardinal king lived juft long enough 
to fee juridically difputed before him, who fhould 
o be his heir, and then died. Antonio, prior 
^ of Crato, a knight of Malta, claimed the 
crown after the death of the prieftly-king, as 
being his uncle by the father's fide, whereas 
Philip was only his uncle by the mother's fide. 
The prior was generally thought to be a baf- 
tard, but he infifted that he was born in law- 
ful wedlock. However, neither the prior nor 
the pope fuccecdcd. The family of Braganza, 
likewife, who fecmcd to have a lawful claim 
to the fucccffion, were either fo prudent or 
fearful at that time, as not to take advanuge 

of 
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•f it i and an army of twenty thoufand men 
put it out of doubt that Philip was the only 
lawful heir : in thofe times this was more than 
a fufficient force. The Jjrior, who was unable 
to make anyrefiftance of himfelf applied to the 
grand fignior for his af&ftance but in vain. In 
mort, there wanted nothing to compleat the 
oddity of this affair, but to fee the pope likewife 
applying to the Turk, to make him king of 
Portugal. 

Philip, as I have obferved before, never made 
war in perfon. He now fubdued Portugal from 
his clofet. He recalled the old duke of Alva, 
whom he had banifhed "two years before, after 
all his long fervices, and once more let him 
-loofe, like a blood hound that had been chain- 
ed up from carnage ; and this bloody veteran 
finilhed his career of flaughter, by twice de- 
feating the prior's little army, who was now 
abandoned by every one, and driven out to wan- 
der at a diftante from his country. 

Philip then repaired to Lilbon, and was 
'Crowned king of Portugal, after which he ofFer*- 
ed a reward of twenty thoufand ducats to 
whoever fhould deliver up don Aiitonio. Pro- 
scriptions were the cuflomary arms made ufe oT 
by this monarch. 

The prior of Crato at firft took re- g 
fugc in England, with a few compa- ^ ^ 
nions of his misfortunes, who, deftitute of 
everything, and ruined like himfelf, ftill con- 
^tinned to fervc him upon the knee. This 
ciiftom was firft eftablifhed by the German em- 
perors, who.fucceeded the family of Charle- 
:magne, and introduced afterwards in Spain, 
when Alphonfo X« king of Caftile was eledted 

emperor 
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¥n^ fittiiM' */itk ihn mundk m jtA 
p^errbave ^lyvQri AsTpiiW jt.< The kiofli 
ofPolaiid wein faved wkb 4ik Aale <^ ptfti- 
Mlftrdajriy alid'.yet havfe oot been tbe more 

Elizabeth wu tn no ooodicion to fig^ the 
|vior*i hatdee*^' 8b» wai attiniplaoaUe enemf 
to Philif^ dioiidi not a dteelued oiie» and 
ii6d every pxpedicat in liar power to oppofe 
htm, and nifo him up enemiei in feeret. &K 
/he bad aiootiiormwio^ aomainaun herfelf 
on tbe thf^oebut-lMrthe aOAsonaof her neb* 
ale, which fte wouMhaveJoi hpprafinff them 
fx new (ubidjaa I ihe«heaeibfooeuldiioc di^ 
of cariying the ym ioto^ Afain* 

Don Antonio then applied to die court of 
France. H^nry III. and bit council were* at 
that tioie» upon the: fame footing of jealoufjr 
and apprebaniioop wiih Jiegafd to Pbilipy aa 



jthe queen of England. There waa no open 

" gnidge» and a 
mutual inclination to do each other, bad officei \ 



war between themt but an old 



befidesy Henry was continually perplexed be* 
twccn the HuguenotSt who had formed another 
ftate within hif« and PbUip» who wanted to 
raiie himfelf a party by tenckring his dangerous 
affiftance to tbe Catholict • 

Catherine of Medicia had ibme pretenfiom 
upon Portugal, altnoft as chimerical as thofe 
of the pope. Now don Antonio» by flattering 
thefe pretenfions, and promifing a part of that 
fcingdomy which he could not recover Sot him- 
felf. 
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felf, or at leaft a great part of the Azores 
iflands, where he bad a confiderable party, 
found means, through Catherine's intereft, to 
procure powerful fucdours. He was furnifhed 
with a fleet of fix^ fmall ve&ls, and about ^ 
fix tboufand oien, the moft part of them Hn- 
guenots, whom die nation was glad to emplor 
at a diftance, and who Were themfelires ftiu 
more pleafed at ^ng to fight againft the 
Spaniards. The French, efpecially the CaU 
viniftical party, were at that time eager for 
every opportunity of fighting. They follow- 
ed the duke of Anjou in crouds, to fettle him 
in Flanders ; and embarked with the greateft 
alacrity to fix Antonio on the throne of For* 
tugal. 

In the beginning they made themfelves mas- 
ters of one of the Azores iflands ; but the 
Spani{h fleet (bon appeared, greatly fu* ^ 
perior to that of the French, both in '5^3 
the bulk of their fliips, and the number of 
troops : there were fifty large galleons, accom- 
panied by twelve row-gallies. This was the 
firft time that galleys Ind been feen upon the 
ocean, and it is foqmfing how they were navi- 
gated a thou(and leagues in rough feas. When 
Lewis XIV. a long time afterwards fent a 
fleet of gallics to fea, it was looked upon as 
a new undertaking, and the firft of its kind, 
though it certainly was not ; however, it was a 
more dangerous one than that of Philip II. be- 
caufe the Britifli ocean is flHich more ftormy 
than the Atlantic. 

This was the firft naval fight which had 
happened in that part of the world. The Spa- 
aiarAi. gained die nAocys and made a very 

cruel 
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cruel ufe of it; for the marquis of Santa Cms, 
who was general of Philip*s fleet, caufed al- 
moft all the prifoners to be put to dead), 
under pretence that war not being declared 
between France and Spain, he had a right to 
treat them as pirates. Don Antonio luckily 
ikved himfelf by flight, and returned to France 
to be fervcd upon the knee, and to end hb days 
in poverty and wretchednefs. 

Philip now faw himfelf mafter not only of 
Portugal, but likewife of all the fine fettle* 
ments which that nation had made in the 
Indies. But though he extended his domi* 
nions to the farther ends of America and Afia, 
he could not fubdue the little republic of Hoi* 
land. 

r^ An embafly of four kings, which 

'5 4 fQQn afterwards arrived at his court, 
from Japan, fccmed to compleat the fullnefs 
of that fupremc power, which made him con- 
fidercd as the firft monarch in Europe. The 
Chriftian religion had made a great progress 
in Japan, an^ the Spaniards had reafon to 
flatter themfelves with cftablilhing their do- 
minion in that empire, as well as their reli- 
gion. 

In Chriftcndom he had the pope to keep fail 
with, as lord paramount of his kingdom of 
Naples. He had France to keep in continuul 
diftra£tion, which he fucceeded in by mean? 
of the league, and the immenfe funis he la- 
vilhed ; he had Holland to reduce, and com- 
motions to raifc in England. All thcfc ^p^in^'^ 
did be put in play at once, and foon afterward:) 
it appeared by the equipment of his invincible 
' a<rmada^ that his dcfign was rather to make the 

conqucll 
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cdliqueft of England, than merely to difturb 
its peace. 

Queen Elizabeth certainly furnifhed him 
with fufiicient reafons for his condud. She 
protcfted the confederate ftates of the Nether- 
iairfs with an high hand. Sir Francis Drakey 
at that time a private adventurer, had plunder- 
ed feveral of the Spani(h pofTeffions in Ameri- 
ca, had paiTed the ftreights of Magellan, and 
returned again to London in 1580, loaded with 
booty, after having made the tour of the globe. 
Another pretence, yet more weighty than 
thefe, was the captivity of Mary Stewart, 
queen of Scotland, whom Elizabeth had de- 
tained a prifoner eighteen years againft the 
law of nations. This princels had all the ca- 
tholics of England in her intereft ; and had 
an apparent right to the Englifli crown ; a 
right, which (he derived from Henry VII. by 
birth, the legitimacy of which could not be 
queftioned like that of Elizabeth. Philip might 
alfo have profecuted his own claim to the 
empty title of king of England ; and befides, 
by undertaking to deliver Mary from her con- 
finement, he was certain of making the pope 
and all th^ catholics of Europe his friends. 
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